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CHRISTIAN ART 
INSTITUTE. — 
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PPRECIATING the im- 
portance of the pulpit in 
the general effect of the church 
interior, we have designed and 
executed a large number of 
new treatments for such work, 
in wood, in wood and metal, 
and in metal and stone or 
marble. 
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From its position and the va- 
rying measurements governed 
by the individual requirements, 
the pulpit is particularly a piece 
of work which should be de- 
signed for its place. 
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We shall be pleased to sub- 
mit original sketches upon re- 
ceipt of measurements and 




















suggestions in regard to limit 
of expense, with information 
given as to height and propor- 
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PULPI ts . . / —— tions desired. 
*GRACE* CAURCA Z = 
*NEW*YORKo* — Will the pulpit rest upon 
the church floor? Will it be 
entered from the choir? What is the height of the choir floor above the church floor? 
What is the height desired for the pulpit floor? What is the general proportion of space 
desired ? 
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Having executed more commissions for pulpits (many as special memorials) than any 
other firm, being the first in this country to appreciate the importance of the pulpit from an 
architectural and decorative point of view, our designs are always appropriate, correct archi- 
tecturally, and of special significance in their particular positions. 
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Designs submitted upon request. 


Address : J. & R. | ee M Bb, 


59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 











NEW BOOKS. 


THE PETRINE CLAIMS, A Critical Inquiry by RicHarp Freperick LitTLepALg, LL, D., 
D.C.L. 16mo, $2.00. 

Contents,—Legal Evidence of Scripture—Legal Evidence of Liturgies and Fathers—Legal Evidence of Conciliar 
Decrees—Legal Evidence of Acts, Conciliar, Papal, and Patristic—Lack of Proof for St. Peter’s Episcopate at 
Rome—Dawn of the Papal Monarchy—Legal Breaks in the Chain of Prescription—Final Collapse of the Papal Succes- 
sion—Table of Legal Flaws in Papal Succession—Note on the False Decretals, and Index. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. A Course of Lectures delivered in the 
Divinity School of the University of Dublin. By Ggorce SALMon, D.D., Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Author of “A Historical Introduction to the Study of the New Testament.” 
8vo, cloth, pp. 522. Price, $5.00. 


**The whole matter is presented by Dr. Salmon in clearest language, not infreq ly with grim humor, and always 
with a host of authorities or the force of irresistible logic to back him,’’— 7he Churchman. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. _ Sermons preached 
for the most part in America by the Rev. W. J. KNox-LiTTLe. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

THE INCARNATION AS A MOTIVE POWER. Sermons by Wittiam Bricut, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. [Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ Creed. By EDWARD 
OsBorRNE. Mission Priest of S. John Evangelist. With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, and 
an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism. By Professor GzorGk SALMON, D.D, A 
new, revised, and cheaper edition, [Nearly ready. ] 

A NEW EDITION OF MAITLAND’S DARK AGES. Tue Dark Aces; Essays 
illustrating the State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries. By S. R. MAITLAND, D.D. With an introduction by FREDERICK STOKES, M,A. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 537. Price, $3.00, net; by mail, $3.25. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


























‘THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
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$IX REASONS | “ Itis up with the times.”—Prestpenr SEELYE. Surrn Correcr, Mass. 
= is ae uae Peon JACOBS Bonney RE, Bosven, Mass. 
“Tt is the ide. clopedia.”"—Pror. JA » Evansvitis, Wis. 
WHY “Its wide ange of subjects is of inestimable value.”—Pxor. CHAS. F. SMITH, VANDERBILT 


Unrversrry, Tenn. 
VOU SHOULD | «1 gives both sides of important questions and decides nothing "Rav. HOWARD CROSBY, 


BUY IT. nw Yorx. 


“* No one can make a mistake in purchasing this work.”-—Prestpent GATES, Iowa CoLiecs. 
Sold for CASH or on our EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Delivered FREB of EXPENSE. 
Salesmen Wanted. Address Sunscrirrion DeparTMENT. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUSLISGNSD. 

















The Bampton Lectures for 1887 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. By the Rt. Rev. W. Boyp 
CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. I2mo. 423 pages. $2.00. 

A New Book by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. By EpwarpD Wuire, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
I2mo. $2.00. 

By the Rev. Canon Westcott. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Svo. $4.00. 

Now Ready. Second Edition, Revised. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. S. Icnatius, S. Potycarp. Revised Texts, with 
Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By the Rt. Rev. J. B. Licurroot, 
Bishop of Durham. Second edition. Three volumes. 8vo. $16.50. 

By the same Author. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
By J. B. Licutroot, D.D., D C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 8vo. $2.50. 

It may confidently be affirmed that this book is the most notable contribution to the evidences 
which has been made in the present generation. — Standard of the Cross. 

We can almost thank the author of Sufernatural Religion, mischievous as that book is, for 
provoking this most valuable contribution to the support of the authenticity of the Gospel... . A 
volume that no scholar can afford to do without in his library. — Living Church. 

A New Work by Archdeacon Farrar. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Sketches of Church History in Biography. By FrREp- 
ERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Westminster. Two volumes. Large 
I2mo. $5.00. 


These names are household words: but the details of their lives and of the times in which they 
lived are not so familiar to the minds of clergy and laity as they will be after these highly interesting 
volumes of Dr. Farrar shall have been studied. We say clergy and laity, for this book is intended 
for both. . . . Many a student would be freed from sectarianism, narrow ecclesiasticism, bigotry, 
and theological uncharitableness by a careful study of the writings to which Canon Farrar’s book will 
prove an excellent introduction. — Churchman. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 

The continued success of TH& CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS has induced the pub- 
lishers to undertake the publication of another and more elementary series of Bible Commen- 
taries, to be known as THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. The new series 
will include Historical Books of the Old and New Testaments, and such other portions of 
the Holy Bible as are suitable for school study. 

NOW READY. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. With Map Introduction and Notes. By the 

Rev. Prof. KIRKPATRICK. 18mo. Cloth. 30 cents. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Map Introduction and 

Notes. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 18mo. Cloth. 30 cents. 





MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST. 


ORATIONS AND AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. By Hon. CHAuNcEY M. 
Depew. Extra cloth, with Portrait. $2.50. 

There is no more pleasantly familiar name in this country than that of Mr. Depew; and 
it is by his speeches that he is best known. Very few of these have ever been printed in 
their entirety, and many of them have only been dealt out in fragments by the daily papers ; 
and yet he has won a world-wide reputation by them. Taken in their complete form, as 
they are given in this volume, they are models of what such speeches should be. Nothing 
could seem drier than some of the subjects of Mr. Depew’s speeches, but there is not a 
dry line in any one of them. They bristle with thought and sparkle with wit. As a story- 
teller he has few equals, and he has the art of telling an old story so that it strikes the 
hearer with all the freshness of a brand-new one, while of new stories he seems to have an 





inexhaustible supply. 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. The Journal of a Young Artist. With Portrait and Ilus- 
trations. $2.00, 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE says, in The Nineteenth Century: “It may even be pronounced a 
book without a parallel.” 
JOSEPHINE LAZzARuS says, in Scridner’s Monthly: “The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff is in 
many ways a unique book,—something never before attempted, and never to be attempted again. 
- « « The whole book is a monument.”’ 
HELEN ZIMMERN says, in Blackwood’s Magazine: ‘‘ No one can lay down, without emotion, the 
pages of this diary, in which a human soul has voluntarily laid its very inmost fibres bare before us,” 
Lovu1sE CHANDLER MOULTON says, in The Boston Herald: “For once I do not marvel at 
Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm. Surely this cry out of the grave will make itself heard above most of 
the other voices of this century.’’ 
Recollections of a Merry Little Life. 
THE PEOPLE I’VE SMILED WITH. By MarsHAaLt P. WILDER, the American 
Humorist. With two Portraits. Extra cloth, etc., $1.50. 
. - « Blessed be he who with merry quip beguiles tedious hours or causes one flower of merriment 
to bloom in the desert of selfishness and sorrow. . . . His name is synonymous with mirth. — JOHN 


A. CocKERILL, Editor V. Y. World. 
“ The book is full of good stories and clever bits of pen portraiture. None can read it and not 


be amused. It is impregnated with a fund of humor that is simply irresistible.’ 

Max O'Rell’s Impressions of America. 

JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT. Rambles through American Society. Bv 
Max O’RELL, author of John Bull and His Island, John Bull, Jr. etc., and Jack Allyn. 
In one elegant 12mo volume. $1.50; paper covers, 50 cents. 

Max O’Rell, in this volume of impressions of America and the Americans, gives us the 
brightest and best work he has yet done. . . . It will unquestionably excite the ‘interest 
of every American citizen who wants to know what a keen-eyed, intelligent, and witty 
Frenchman has to say of him and of his country. 

Complete Catalogue of Publication sent free to any address on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY (cimtep), 


104 AND 106 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS. Rex 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By the Rev. 
G. F. MacLear, D.D. Second edition, revised and corrected. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


II. 

LUX MUNDI. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited by the 
Rev. CHARLES Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey House and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 550 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $5.50. Among the writers are: Revs. H.S. Holland, 
Aubrey Moore, J. R. Illingworth, F. Paget, W. J. R. Campion, and others, 


III. 

A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BOOKS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By GeorGE SALMon, D.D. Fourth and cheaper 
edition. 678 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $3.50. 

IV. 

LION-HEARTED. The Story of Bishop Hannington’s Life told for Boys and Girls. 
By the Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. With many Illustrations from the Bishop’s Sketches. 
1z2mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

















V. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE BASIS OF TRUE CHRISTIAN UNITY. By 

the Rev. S. Kettlewell, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. $5.00. 
Vi. 

THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ Creed. By 
EDWARD OsBORNE, Mission Priest of S. John Evangelist. With Illustrations. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

VII. 
A New Edition of Maitland'’s Dark Ages. 

THE DARK AGES: Essays illustrating the State of Religion and Literature in the 
Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By S. R. MAITLAND, D.D. With an 
Introduction by FREDERICK STOKES, M.A. 8vo. Cloth. 537 pages. $3.00 wef; by 
mail, $3.25. 

VIII. 
A Double Chant Psalter. 


THE PSALTER, POINTED FOR SINGING, AND SET TO MUSIC AC- 
CORDING TO THE USE OF TRINITY PARISH, NEW YORK. The 
pointing revised, and the music, chiefly Double Chants, selected and arranged by A. H. 
MEssITER, Organist of Trinity Church. 8vo. Cloth, red edges. $1.25. 

In this new edition of the Trinity Parish Psalter the method of notation formerly used is 
retained, except that an entire word is italicised where previously only one syllable was 
so marked. The system of pointing is also unchanged ; but extreme cases have been modi- 
fied, and the undue prominence sometimes given to unimportant words avoided. 

The new table of PRopeER PsALMs, as well as the TWENTY SELECTIONS, as adopted 
by the last General Convention, are printed 77 fid/. 

The above may be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,, 
COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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REFERENCE Books. 


& LITERARY MARVEL. 
$2.50 PER VOLUME. 
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Encyclopedia Britann 








POPULAR REPRINT. 








We are publishing a popular reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica at $2.50 per 
volume. This is less than one-third the price of the original English edition published by 
A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, which edition we are reproducing, page for page, map for 
map, and volume for volume. 

The same word begins and ends on any given page, as it does on any given page 
of the original edition. The same number of volumes (24) completes our set, as does the 
original, and at half the price of the Scribner or Stoddart editions, both of which are 
printed from the same original English edition, as is ours. 

No such book has ever been put upon the market, of such size and quality of bind- 
ing for so low a price. It is a well-known fact that it contains the highest character 
of knowledge and literature in the world; written by the most eminent living authors, 
the articles signed by 1500 eminent specialists will form in the aggregate over five-sixths 
of the contents of the work. In fact, it is the greatest work of its kind that has ever 
been published in the English language. 

We are reproducing from the latest volumes issued of the last (ninth) original English 
edition, of which the last and twenty-fourth volume has just been completed. 

In offering the Encyclopedia at this unprecedented low price, the publishers have 
reason to believe the opportunity will not be lost by the purchasing public. 

‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica isa library in itself and the knowledge of centuries 
ocused. 

It stands ready on the shelves to answer every Question in Physics, History, Politics, 
Trade, Art, Geography and Philosophy ; to furnish the latest information wanted on every 
subject. It is everything in little. The Literary Marvel of the Age. 

One of our chief desires is to obtain as subscribers all those who ever entertained an 
idea of owning the Encyclopedia Britannica, but hesitated on account of the high price. 
We are now ready to deliver the set complete in twenty-four volumes. 

A correspondent writes us, “I was glad to see your advertisement. I knew the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was the Best and Now I consider it the cheafest."" Sold only by 
subscription. Agents wanted. Address, 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, and 126 Washington St., Chicago. 
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REFERENCE Books. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR SELF-EDUCATORS. 


Jounson’s UNiversat CycLopp1 has long enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
comprehensiveness and correctness. To enable it to meet the demand for the latest 
obtainable data on the subjects treated, the publishers have prepared a new and 
revised edition, giving the most careful attention to every detail. Of the eight 
thousand articles contained in the volumes, one hundred and fifty were written by 
the editors-in-chief, President Barnard, of Columbia College, and Prof. A. H. 
Guyot, of the College of New Jersey. Eminent specialists have edited the various 
scientific and literary departments, men whose names signed to the articles are a 
guarantee of their accuracy. In biography the volumes are especially rich, three 
hundred American names appearing, and four hundred foreign. The industrial 
arts come next in the amount of space occupied, sixty-two subjects being treated 
under that head. The departments of public and civil law, in charge of Presidents 
Woolsey and Dwight, are particularly valuable. Astronomy, botany, geography, 
history, medicine, music, mythology, physics, politics, and zodlogy each receive 
full attention. There is an entire avoidance of the expression of critical opinions, 
thus keeping it within the limits which were set for it, as simply a book of facts. 
This vast amount of material is well arranged with reference to saving the time of 
the reader, a praiseworthy feature being the many sub-divisions of subjects, by which 
is avoided the necessity of reading the whole of a long article when but one point is 
sought. The maps and illustrations are many and excellent. Taken as a whole, 
the Cyclopedia is as nearly perfect as the best work of its scholarly editors and con- 
tributors could make it.— Zhe Chautauquan. 

















From the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.T7.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central 
New York: 

‘So many of the editors, associate editors and special contributors of JoHNSON’s 
UNIVERSAL CycLop£pIA, are known to me personally as scholars and writers in their 
several departments, that I have no hesitation in certifying to the great value and 
unquestionable accuracy of the work as a whole, though I have been able to give it 
only a cursory examination. The scope of the undertaking goes much beyond that 
of any of the class that I am acquainted with. I have exchanged my subscription 
for the volumes of Encyclopedia Britannica, as far as published, even, for John- 
son’s.”” 





A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 
11 Great Fones Street, New York, N. Y. 














REFERENCE Boos. 28ege 
CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 
New Type. New Illustrations. New Subjects. New Maps. 


Vols. I, II, III & IV Ready. 
To be completed in 10 Volumes,—issued at Intervals. Price per volume: Cloth, $3.00, 
Sheep, $4.00; Half Morocco, $4.50. 
The large attention paid to American topics in this edition makes it one of the best 
Encyclopedias in the market. 
Edited and published under the auspices of W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

















Specimen pages mailed on application. 


THE BEST AUTHORITY, 


Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary. 


THE STANDARD OF THE LEADING PUBLISHERS, MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS. 
The Dictionary of the Scholar for SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION 
AND ACCURACY IN DEFINITION. 
NEW EDITION. 
The largest and most complete Quarto Dictionary of the English language. 2,126 pages. Con- 
tains thousands of words not to be found in any other Quarto Dictionary. 








In the face of the most bitter opposition, Worcester’s Dictionary has won its way solely upon 
its merit, until it is now recognized as “ BY FAR THE BEST AUTHORITY AS TO THE PRESENT USE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 

Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Irving, Whittier, and other eminent American 
authors, follows Worcester. «It presents the usage of all great English writers.’’ 


Write for Circular and Testimonials, 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, entirely reconstructed, and greatly enlarged. 
Containing notices of over 125,000 places, together with a Series of Supple- 
mentary Tables of Population, embodying the most recent Census Returns. 
One volume, imperial octavo, embracing 2,680 pages. Price, in Library Sheep, 
$12.00; in Half Turkey, $15.00 ; in Half Russia, $15 00. 








‘* An absolute necessity to every well-appointed library and office. .. . For needful reterence it is simply invalu- 


able.”"— Presbyterian Banner. 
‘* The costly and painstaking reconstruction of the work gives to the public in effect a new and valuable book ot 
reference.’’—New York Evening Post. 
** No other work rivals this in accuracy and thoroughness. It is indispensable for public and private libraries, 
for students, and for all who desire authentic information concerning their owu and other countries.’’—: stom Journal. 





*..* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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PERIODICALS. 
NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR 
CHURCHMEN AND CHURCHWOMEN. 




















128 pages. Large octavo. Illustrated. 





Tue Newsery House Macazine is issued from the establishment founded 
by John Newbery in 1740, then made famous by the publication of the works 
of Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Smart, and numerous other literary celebri- 
ties and divines of the last century, and carried on to-day by Messrs. GRIFFITH, 
FarRAN, & Co. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW VOLUME, 
—— 1890. ——— 


HE Publishers have much pleasure in announcing that THE NEWBERY 
House MAaGazing, which was started six months ago to fill a place 
previously unoccupied in Church periodical literature, has already 
become an established success, and an important and powerful influ- 
ence in Church circles. 

As a Monthly Review and Family Magazine for the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England, it has made itself welcome in the family circle and indispen- 
sable to the clergyman and theological student ; and the firm hold which it has 
taken upon that section of Churchmen for which it was especially designed, has 
amply justified the belief that the necessity for such a magazine existed. 

A glance over the six numbers which form the first volume will show that the 
items in the original programme have been faithfully adhered to, and the numer- 
ous subscribers to the Magazine will naturally look for some statement from us as 
to the arrangements which have been made for the forthcoming volume which 
begins with the issue for January, 1890. 

Although the material aspect of the Magazine has called forth nothing but 


praise in all quarters, it is the intention of the publishers not only to maintain its 
1x 
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present excellence in this respect, but to do all that modern resources of printing 
and illustration will admit to continually improve it. 


Arrangements have been made with specially qualified authors to deal with 


various subjects coming within the scope of the Magazine. 
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THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN ARTICLES ON:— 


- BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. 


Exegesis and Exposition; Extracts from Patristic and Medizval Writers on detached 
passages; Bible Difficulties; The Text of the Psalms; Egyptology and Assyriology 
and the Pentateuch. 

ECCLESIASTICAL SUBJECTS. 

The great Moral and Social Questions of the day; Church Defence; Educational 

Papers; Temperance; Women’s Work; Reprints of rare Works and Treatises, etc. 


. CHURCH HISTORY. 


Of the Church: her Origin, Progress, Ministry, Government; Various Religious 
Movements of this Century; Old Catholicism; The Gallican Movement; Sketches of 
Councils; Epochs of Church History, etc. 


. ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Lives of eminent Churchmen, both in the East and in the West, their influence, etc. ; 
Lives of the Saints and Fathers. 


. DOGMA, 


Doctrinal papers on various points; Catechetical papers for use in Schools, 
Churches, etc. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
Ancient Abbeys; Rood-screens; Tombs; Inscriptions; Brasses; Church Plate, etc. 


. MUSIC AND HYMNOLOGY. 


Original Melodies; Reprints of Ancient Church Music; Musical Instruments in 
Church Service; Ancient Organs, etc. 


. HOMILETICS. 


A Sermon Outline for every Sunday in the Month; Reports of Sermons, etc. 


. CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Jottings of Current Church Events; Mission Efforts; General Church News; Cor 
respondence. 


. A SERIAL and a COMPLETE STORY in each number, by authors of acknowledged 


literary ability. 


. REVIEWS OF CURRENT CHURCH LITERATURE. 
. CHILDREN’S PAGES. 


Anecdotes; Allegories; Scripture and Doctrinal Questions, for which Prizes and 
Certificates of Merit will be awarded, etc. 


Terms: Annual subscription, $3.00 ; single number, 35 cents. 





American Agents and Publishers, 


THE CHURCH REVIEW CO. 


21 Park Row, New York. 
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Church Review 


Founded: April: 1848-Publiyhed 

Quarterly ‘in: January * April 

July* and*October* 

Edited: by *Menry Mayon: Baum 
New ‘York * 














THE CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Four volumes a year of 320 pages each, bound in cloth ready 
for the Library. 


HE CHURCH REVIEW has been placed upon a new foundation, and 

a new series begun, published at intervals of every three months. Each 

issue forms a complete volume of 320 pages, exclusive of advertising, and is sent 

out bound in magazine form and in cloth, making a beautiful volume ready for 

the library, the design being to form a Churchman’s library with the following 
chief characteristics ; namely : — 


1. A Spmposiunt: 
Treating in each volume under this form some topic of great present interest 


by representative Churchmen. 
2. General Topics : 

The great moral and social questions of the times: Church Work, Educational 
Work, and the Defence of the Church. , 

3. Church history and Ceclesiastical Biography : 

The Origin, Growth, Ministry, and Government of the Church, Sketches of 
Councils, Epochs of Church History, Religious Movements, Lives of the Saints 
and Fathers of the Church and of Eminent Churchmen, and their influence, 
etc. 

4. Biblical Subjects : 

Bringing to bear upon the solution of Biblical difficulties the most profound 

scholarship of the Church. 


5. Contemporary Literature : 
Bringing under review all theological, religious, and general literature which 
should be read in the Christian home. 
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Che Chureh Review, 


Thus the CHuRCH Review has become much more than a quarterly review 
devoted to the discussion of purely theological questions. The tables of contents 
of the issues since April, 1889 (which we will be glad to mail to any address), 
show that it is the most comprehensive Ecclesiastical periodical published. J? és 
for the cultured laity as well as for the clergy. The Church newspaper does not, 
and cannot, treat the great educational, social, and religious questions of the times 
in a manner satisfactory to thoughtful people. The province of the daily and 
weekly newspaper is to give current news with brief comments upon passing 
events. In order to get a variety of contents acceptable to the public, our 
monthly magazines, with their limited space, fulfil only one of the functions of 
the weekly or daily paper ; namely, that of the brief articles on current events. Of 
course we do not refer to the illustrated magazines, which occupy an entirely 
different field of periodical literature. There are questions that require exhaustive 
treatment, entirely beyond the limits of a monthly ; there are others upon which 
there is a great difference of opinion. It is not fair to the public that but one 
side of the question should be presented at a time; such topics should be dis- 
cussed in the form of a symposium. Another fact for consideration, and which 
applies with peculiar force to the CHurcH REVIEW, is, that the men who can write 
intelligently and instructively on subjects of practical interest to Churchmen are 
not for sale, even to the rich and powerful magazines. They will only write when 
they have something to say, and then wish their contributions to form a permanent 
part of the literature of the Church. Occasionally some prominent Church- 
man has contributed a letter or short article to a weekly paper or monthly maga- 
zine. Our weekly papers are the organs of parties or schools of thought in the 
Church. Such is not the case with the CHurcH Review: all schools of thought 
are upon an equal footing in its pages, from the great questions upon which 
Churchmen are divided in opinion to the most notable books in theological 








literature. ‘ 

If there is one thing that Churchmen need more than another to-day, it is a 
guiding voice in the ever-widening field of literature ; and to make this of real 
value, it is necessary to make it comprehensive. Under the heading of Con- 
temporary Literature, there is brought under review, — otadle Books, reviewed 
by men who sign the reviews they write ; Brief Reviews, written by specialists 
for which the editorial management assumes responsibility ; Parish and Sunday- 
School Books, published in England as well as in this country, and which may be 
purchased with safety for parish or Sunday-school libraries ; books suitable for a 
Reference Library for the use of Sunday-school teachers. Of late years our 
parish and Sunday-school libraries have been filled with novels and novelettes to 
the exclusion of sterling works on Christian doctrine, yet if there is one thing 
yy above all others by teachers and scholars, it is a clear, definite knowledge 
of the Christian Faith. Untaught teachers cannot teach. Nebulous knowledge 
attracts nobody. The great necessity of a good, compact reference library for 
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Che Church Weview, 


the use of teachers was repeatedly emphasized in the Sunday-school Symposium 
in the July volume, 1889, of the CHurcH Review. It is to help the clergy and 
superintendents of Sunday-schools in the selection of sound books that such a list 
of books is being compiled. J/anuals and Books of Devotion are followed by 
notices of Pamphlets, Tractates, Sermons, etc. Then follow reviews of suitable 
7racts for parish distribution. A word here in reference to Parish Tracts. The 
clergy, engaged in active parochial life, constantly feel the need of tracts for special 
seasons, but they are as frequently at a loss to know where to obtain the tract 
required. It is easier to obtain a good book than a good tract. Under the de- 
partment of Parish Tracts we briefly criticise both old and new tracts, giving the 
price and name of publisher, and indexing them under the subjects they deal 
with. In this way a busy parish priest will simply have to turn to his CHURCH 
Review to find any good tract on any given subject. 

The Music of the Church is one of the most interesting and attractive depart- 
ments of the CHURCH REviEw. From time to time not only new music but every 
phase of Church music and choir life will be brought under review. 

The Ecclesiastical Register is not only of present interest, but it is the only 
place where now is being recorded the contemporary history of the Church. The 
Church Times of London, under date of Oct. 4, 1889, says, — 





Its contents are nearly as interesting to English readers this time as to its own American 
constituency. First in order is a Symposium on the Church Sunday-school, wherein no 
fewer than twenty-one writers take part, covering almost the whole of the ground, and use- 
fully discussing all the leading problems demanding solution. . . . The Short Notices are 
copious, and have been tabulated under various general headings; and a reasonable full 
chronicle of all matters of permanent Church interest in the previous guarter is appended, so that 
those who file the numbers have the current history of the Church always at hand... . 


In compiling this contemporary history of the Church, it is not only necessary 
to consult all the weekly Church papers of the United States, Canada, and Eng- 
land, but to verify data from original sources. Every ecclesiastical document of 
permanent value is given in full. The importance of this department is evident, 
and cannot be over-estimated. 

Thus is rounded out the most complete and comprehensive ecclesiastical 
periodical published. And we may well ask the question, Is there a Christian 
home of refinement and culture where the CHurcH Review should not be 
welcomed ? 

It has often been urged that the price of the Review stands in the way of 
many taking it. But if we compare it with other publications, it will be found 
much cheaper than any of them. The Church Quarterly Review of the 
English Church contains nearly fifty pages less of reading matter each quarter 
than the CuurcH Review, while the price of the former is $5 a year, and of the 
latter, $4. A book bound in cloth containing the same amount of reading matter 


of a single issue of the Review costs from $2 to $3, while the price of a number 
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Che Church Review. 


of the Cuurcu Review bound in cloth is only $1.25. The subscription of most 
other periodicals must be paid in advance. A regular subscriber to the REviEw can, 
if he prefers, pay upon the receipt of each volume, and yet have it at the same 
rate as those who pay in advance. Nor is this all. A club can be formed in 
each parish, say of ten persons, each contributing fifty cents. In this way the 
CuurcH Review, bound in cloth, could be circulated among ten families at the 
nominal cost of fifty cents a year! The Review is not like a newspaper, that 
needs to be read hot from press, else its contents get stale. On the contrary, it 
will bear, like a book, reading at any time. Besides, when it has passed through 
the hands of such a club, it can then find a permanent place on the shelves of 
the parish library, always ready for reference for clergymen and people. 

The following testimonial was signed by fifty-nine of the American bishops, all 
whom were present at the General Convention of 1883 : — 





It is of pre-eminetit importance that the Church shall have a literature to express its best 
thought, and to stimulate its mental activity. It is a matter of duty as well as of pardonable 
pride to make this literature as good as possible, and at least to keep it up to the average 
standard of the age. 

At the head of our current Church Literature stands the American CHURCH REVIEW. 
During the last few years, and under its present editorship, it has won a deservedly high place 
among all similar publications in the country. It is as comprehensive in its tone as the 
Church itself. All schools of thought that may lawfully claim recognition are welcome to its 
pages. The most vital questions of the day have been discussed by it with dignity, learning, 
and commanding ability. The field it occupies, intellectually considered, could not be allowed 
to become vacant without inflicting a stigma upon the character and culture of our Church. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE CHURCH REVIEW will be published as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
months of January, April, July, and October. Each issue will contain 320 pages, exclusive 
of advertising, and will be sent to regular subscribers on receipt of $4, in advance for the four 
numbers, or $1, payable on the receipt of each quarterly issue. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 


THE CuuRCH REVIEW is now bound in cloth for private, Sunday-school, and parish 
libraries, making four beautiful volumes a year. The annual subscription is $5 in advance 
for the four volumes, or $1.25 payable on the receipt of each volume. 

Subscribers can order cloth covers at 25 cents for each quarterly volume. In sending 
the order for cloth covers, the number of the volume or volumes should be given. 

Checks, Money Orders, Drafts, etc., should be made payable to THE CHURCH REVIEW 
Co., and addressed to P. O. Box 1839, New York City. 


THE CHURCH REVIEW CO. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE CHURCH REVIEW 
UNDER ITS PRESENT EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Reverend Bishops: 


J. Witurams, D.D., LL.D. 

T. M. Crark, D.D., LL.D. 

G. T. Bepett, D.D., LL.D. 

W. Bacon Stevens, D.D., LL.D. 
(deceased). 


Of the Clergy> 
W. Apvams, D.D. 
J. ANKETELL. 
D. M. Bares. 
W. W. Bartrersuatt, D.D. 
H. G. Batrrerson, D.D 
E. E. Bearpsiey, D.D, LL.D. 
Samvuet Benepict, D.D 
Anceto A. Benton, D.D. 
Bevercy R. Betts. 
E. A. Braptey, D.D. 
ARTHUR Brooks. 
J. W. Brown, S T.D. 
Apert C. Bunn, M.D. 
Ciement M. Butter, D.D. 
T. S. CartwriGuT. 
A. St. J. Cuamart, D.D. 
Joseru M. Crarxe, D.D. 
Sytvester Ciarxg, D.D. 
Gerorce F. Cusuman, D.D. 
Freperick P. Davenport, S.T.D. 
Morecan Drx, D.D., D.C.L. 
Georce Witiiam Douc as, S.T.D. 
J. H. Exvtiort, S.T.D. 
Joun J Extmenporr, D.D. 
Campsett Farr, D.D. 
Prof. Henry FerGuson. 
BenjJAMIN FRANKLIN, D.D. 
Samuec Futter, D.D. 
Joun Futon, D.D., LL.D. 
Prof. Tuomas F. Gartor. 
Frepericx Garpiner, D.D. 
Joseru F. Garrison, D.D. 
CunninGuaM Geixig, D.D. (Eng. ) 
Freperick Gipson. 


Among the Laity: 

The late Princess Dora p'IstTRIA 

(Italy). 
Mrs. Jane MArsH PARKER. 
Miss G. E. Merepitu. 
Hon. Joun W. ANDREWs. 
Wotcott BALEsTiEr. 
Hon. Geo. M. Bares. 
Earl Beaucuamp (England). 
Hirt Burewin, Esq. 
Cartos A. BuTLer. 
Prof. Henry Corrfte, LL.D 
The late Judge Emmott. 
H. W. Fritn, Esq. (Canada). 


Rosert H. Crarxson, D.D., 
LL.D. (deceased). 

Henry A. Neecey, D.D. 

J. F. Younc, S.T.D. (deceased). 

A. N. Littrejsoun, D.D., LL.D. 


Wituiam C, Doane, D.D., LL.D. 


D. R. Goopwin, D.D., LL.D. 
D. H. Greer, D.D. 

Cuarces R. Hare, S.T.D. 
Artuur C. A. Hatt. 
Cuarves H. Hatt, D.D. 
Samuet Hart, D.D. 

G. Wootsey Hopce. 

Cuarves Hocmes. 

Joun Henry Hopkins, D.D. 
Gerorce B. Hopson, D.D. 

E. J. V. Hutcenn. 

WituraM R. Huntincton, D.D. 
Epwarp H. Jewett, S.T.D. 
Joun Jounson. 

J. Steinrort Kepney, D.D. 
Prof. MaximiLian L. Kecciner. 
Joun Kersnaw. 

J. H. Know tes. 

W. Cuauncy Lanopon, D.D. 
Dean Wititam Lawrence. 
Joun S. Linpsay, D.D. 
Artuur S. Lioyp. 

Cumnton Locks, D.D. 
Rosert T. S. Lowett, S.T.D. 
ARTHUR Lownpss. 

Pé&re Loyson, D D. (France). 
Ropert C. Mattrack, D.D. 
Samvuet D. McConnet, D.D. 
Ranpo.rx H. McKim, D.D 
G. H. McKnieurt, D.D. 
Cuartes H. Mocxriner, D.D. 
J. Istpor Momsert, D.D. 

F. J. Clay Moran. 

Crecanp K. Netson, D.D. 


Prof. Gaspa, LL.D. (University of 
Pisa, Italy). 

Joun G. Hatt, Jr. 
D. E Hervey, LL.B. 
Epwarp Hiaains. 
Hon. S. Corninc Jupp, LL.D. 
W. G. Low, Esq. 
Prof. Marcx, LL.D. 
Gen. Epwarp McCrapy. 
Epwarp McCrapy, Esq. 
Dr. A. Henry MEessITeER. 
AppPLeton Morcan, Esq. 
Stepuen P. Nasu, Esq. 
Hon. Francis J. PARKER. 
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Georce F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D. 

Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

Leicuton Coteman, D.D., LL.D. 

Cuartes C. Grafton, S.T.D. 

Epvarp Herzoc, D.D. (Old 
Catholic). 


Krntocx Ne son, D.D. 

Rosert J. Nevin, D.D., LL.D. 
W. W. Newron. 

Canon Norman, D.C.L. 

W. W. Otssen, D.D. 

W. P. Orrick, D.D. 

Dean Henry Potrarp (Canada). 
EvipHacet N. Potter, D.D., LL.D 
Scort B. Ratusun. 

W. C. RicHarpson. 

Tuomas Ricuey, D.D. 

Henry Y. SatTrer.er, D.D. 

W. J. Szasury, D.D. 

Georce W. Sutnn, D.D. 
Wituiam A. Snivety, D.D 
Witutam Staunton, D.D. 
Epwarp J. Stearns, D.D 
James McBripe Srerrett, D.D. 
James S. Stong, D.D. 

R. Rusu Swopr, D.D. 

Epwarp W. Syte, D.D. 

F. W. Taytor, D.D. 

C. C. Tirrany, D.D. 

W. H. Van Antwerp, D.D. 
Georce R. Van Da Water, D.D. 
Prof. J. A. Warnwricut, M.D. 
Cornge.ius Wacker, D.D. 

H. D. Water. 

J. H. Warp. 

E. WaLpo_e WaRREN. 

Witttam D. Witson, D.D., LL.D 
Wm. C. Winstow, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Prof. Worker, D.D. (Switzerland.) 
Paut Zigcier. 


James Parker, Esq. 

C. Stuart Patterson, Esq. 
Tuomas Ports. 

Hon. L. Braprorp Prince. 
Joun J. Rees, Jr 

W. M. Runwk. 

James C. Servers, Esq. 
Gerorce C,. THomas 

Samvuet Wacner, Esq. 
James WARRINGTON. 
Everett P. Wueecer, Esg- 
Stpney Wetmore, Esq. 
Hon, E. T, Wicper. 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCH DIRECTORY. 


E beg to announce that on April 1 the first annual volume of THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH DireEcrory will be ready for delivery. It will form 

a volume of 700 pages, a little larger than that of the CuuRcH Review, and be 
printed on good paper and be bound in half and full cloth. Price, half cloth, 
$1.00; full cloth, $1.25. The price will only cover the cost of manufacture and 





delivery to subscribers. 
THE AMERICAN CHuRCH Drirecrory will form the most useful volume ever 
compiled for American Churchmen, and will be indispensable to both the clergy 


and laity, as will appear at a glance at the following : — 


CONTENTS. 
ParRT I.— THE CLERGY. 
See following form to be filled out for clerical information. 
ParT II.— THE PARISH. 
See the following form to be filled out for parochial information. 


Part III. — STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CHURCHES. 


This will be compiled from the most authentic sources. 


Part IV.— THE CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

The interest manifested throughout the Church in the symposium on Sunday- 
schools in Vol. LIII. (July, 1889) of the CHuRCH REviEw has decided the pub- 
lishers to have the distinguished writers in this symposium revise their articles, and 
to increase the number to twenty-five by inviting some prominent Sunday-school 
workers who were unable to write last summer to do so now. In addition there will 
be given the Sunday-School and Parochial Reference Library, and a list of five 
hundred volumes of the best books now obtainable for a Sunday-school library. 


PART V.— THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF RECTORS, CHURCH WARDENS, AND 
VESTRYMEN IN THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Editor of the CourcH Review has frequently been requested by publishers 
and Churchmen to issue a new edition of his work on the above subject, which 
has been long out of print. This has been urged because the larger work on the 
Law of the Church which he has in course of preparation will be too expensive 
and voluminous to answer the purpose of a popular hand-book for the use of the 
clergy and laity.. A revision up to date of the former work, with much new matter 
added, will appear in the first volume of the AMERICAN CHURCH DIRECTORY. The 
price of the original work was $1.50. There will also be added the English Canons 
of 1604, and the Constitutions and Canons of the Church in the United States. 


All matter for the Directory must be sent in before March 1. Orders for the 
Directory should be sent in at once. The price may be paid upon its receipt. 


THE CHURCH REVIEW CO., 


21 ParK Row, New York. 




















CLERICAL RETURN 


FOR 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH DIRECTORY. 
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IN hice trisaeniatilroneiptnlinmiiiltinlvidpensomannilianteiinnneees 
NR cinssisahassesesdaccoccisiamncpreliiooscies A 2 
Degrees and College conferring, amd Diet. ..........ccseseecee-cossesesesesesesesseessvevevensnevevsesonscees 
OrpinaTion:: Deacon 18 ......... IIIs dacncioontineccucninsnebiliiiioscahdghadees 

Priest 16._........... Fe i inaticsenererieiieniigtnenenninbnennitiovionannmnentciinaniatits 
If formerly a Minister in any other religious body, state which.................. 


State what Parishes or Missions you have held, and Present Parish or Mission, 
and whether Rector, Assistant Minister, Minister in Charge, Chaplain, or Pro- 


fessor, and the amount of present salary .oo.oo.....ccsccssecsecsececcscseccecsecsessesneencens 


State what Books, Pamphlets, or Articles you have written ; and if you have con- 


tributed for Monthly or Quarterly Reviews, give Names of such Publications 
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PAROCHIAL RETURN 


FOR 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH DIRECTORY. 
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SERVICES : Holy Communion. Morning Prayer. Litany. Evening Prayer. 
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Please add Yes, or No, according as the following uses prevail in your Parish: 
Eucharistic Vestments................... Incense.................... Mixed Chalice... 
Lights during the Celebration of the Holy Communion..................... Eastward 
ee Colored Stoles................ Surpliced Choir... 
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Is there any branch of a Sisterhood at work in the Parish, and if so, of what 
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Is there any branch of the Iron Cross, S. Andrew’s Brotherhood, or kindred 
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To True CuurcH Review Company : 
Gentlemen: Please send to the following address one copy of THE AMERICAN 


Cuurcu Drrecrory, bound in.................. cloth, for which I enclose $. 
(agree to pay $.................... upon receipt of same, if not paid in advance). 
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GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 
The Rev. EUGENE AUGUSTUS HOFFMAN, D.D., Dean. 


The Rev. E. H. J mage wee Professor of Pastoral Theology; the Rev. Randall C. 
Hall, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Greek; the Rev. William J. Seabury, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical Polity and Law; the Rev. Philander K. Cady, D.D., Professor 
of Evidences of Revealed Religion; the Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, M.A., Professor of 
Systematic Divinity; the Rev. Andrew Oliver, D.D., Professor of Biblical emery i 
the Rev. Thomas Richey, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History ; the Rev. Francis T. 
Russell, M.A., Instructor in the Use of the Voice. 

The next Academical Year will begin September 17, 1890. The students live in the 
buildings. Furnished room, board, coal, and care of room, $225.00 per annum. 
There is a Post-Graduate Course for graduates of theological seminaries, and special 
courses for special students. The requirements for admission and other particulars can 


be had from the Dean. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL OF P. E. CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLETT, D.D., Dean, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


The Rev. G. Emlen Hare, D.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of New Testament 
Literature and Lan e; the Rev. Joseph F. Garrison, D.D., Professor of Liturgics 
and Canon Law ; the v. Fleming James, D.D., Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care; the Rev. Loring W. Batten, A.B., Instructor in Old Testament Literature and 
Lan; e; the Rev. Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Divinity ; 
the Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of Old Testament Literature and Languages ; 
the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, A.M., Assistant Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Lan e. ‘ 

e next Academical Year will begin September 18, 1890, Advanced course for 
ete of this and other theological seminaries. Optional studies in undergraduate 
epartment. For information, address the Dean, 50th Street and Woodland Avenue. 














EPISCOPAL THEOL. SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Dean. 


Provides advanced preparation for Holy Orders. Forty students now in residence. 
Advantages of nearness tS Harvard University, and of access to its libraries and 
lectures. Complete and attractive equipment of buildings. 

For information, apply to the Dean. 


SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Faculty: The Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., President and Lecturer on the 
Pastoral Office ; the Rev. J. Steinfo edney, D.D., Professor of Divinity ; the Rev. 
E. S. Wilson, D.D., Professor of Old Testament and New Testament Exegesis, and 
Hebrew; the Rev. J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., Professor of Ethics and Apologetics ; 
the Rev. Edward C. Bill, D.D., Professor of Liturgics and Homiletics; the Rev. 
Charles L. Wells, B.D., Professor of Ecciesiastical History and Canon Law; the Rev. 
C. A. Poole, B.D., Assistant Professor of Divinity. 

The next Academic Year begins September 21, 1890. Tuition and rooms free. Full 
theological course. Good library. ell-equipped gymnasium. 

For further information, address the Rev. Sharles L. Wells, Acting Warden. 








UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN. 


This School, under the — patronage of the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the South and Southwest, offers the healthiest residence, being upon the 
Cumberland Plateau, two thousand feet above the sea-level, and the best advantages, 
both moral and educational, in its grammar school and its collegiate, commercial, and 
theological departments. For the special claims of this University for patronage, 
apply for documents to 

The Rev. Telfair Hodgson, D.D., Vice-Chancellor, Sewanee, Tenn. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Trinity Term opens January 2, 1890. Commencement, June 26. Christmas Term, 


1890, opens September 16, with examinations for admission. 


For Catalogues or 


information, apply to the President or to the Secretary of the Faculty. 





S. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, ANNANDALE, N. Y. 


S. Stephen’s College is a training college for the Ministry of the Diocese of New 


York. 


ere are two courses of study: one the regular — 


course for the degree 


of B.A. ; the other embracing those studies prescribed by the Canons for the candidates 
for Orders. Board, washing, fuel, lights, and partly furnished rooms, $225.00 for the 


Academic Year. 


Rev. R. B. Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D., Warden, etc. 





COLLEGE S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, DENVER, COL. 
The Rt. Rev. J. F. SPALDING, D_D., President. 
Embracing Wolfe Hall, the ps for Girls, Miss F. M. Buchan, Principal; and 


Jarvis Hall, S. John’s Military Col 


ege for Boys, Rev. W. C. Bradshaw, Principal. 


New buildings erected in 1888, costing $275,000, with all modern improvements. All 


usual branches taught. All depart 


ments complete. The ablest teachers; fifteen in 


the former and five in the latter school employed. Pleasant home life. The climate of 


Colorado curative and invigoratin 


For Catalogues, with terms me ¢ ‘conditions, apply to the Principals, or to the Bishop. 
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For more than twenty years many 
kinds of nostrums containing phos- 
phates have been thrust before the pub- 
lic in imitation of 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 
but they all fail and do no good. Phos- 
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Preface. 


T may safely be claimed for the present issue of the CHURCH 
REVIEW that it has no superior in the long line of its pre- 
decessors, either in point of all that pertains to the printer’s 
art or in the value of its subject-matter. Church Finance, the 
Church University Board of Regents, the Present Condition of 
the Old Catholic Movement, Responsibility for Suicide, the Holy 
Eastern Church, Ancient Religions, Problems in American So- 
ciety, Marriage and Divorce, are topics of present interest, and 
treated by such representative writers as the Bishop of Central 
New York, the Old Catholic Bishop Herzog, President Potter, 
Drs. Nichols, Shinn, Mockridge (Canada), Sweet (England), 
Stone, Hopkins, Sterrett, Bonnell, Lowndes, and the Hon. 
Francis J. Parker. 

That the REVIEW has weathered the storms of more than forty 
years and enters the year of our LORD 1890 as the foremost 
religious review of the world is a matter for congratulation. 
We hope and believe that its friends will invite attention to it 
whenever opportunity offers. A copy only needs to be seen 
and read to be appreciated. 

We are obliged to hold over for the April issue a most able 
and interesting article on Liturgical Colors, by the Rev. Arthur 
Lowndes. It is in type, but its length precluded its insertion. 

The Annual Index for 1889 will be found very complete and 
accurate. It would not be possible to complete the index each 
year in time for the October number, therefore it will be bound 
up with the January issue, as in the present volume. One can 
scarcely realize the vast field covered by the REVIEW until he 
examines the twenty-five pages of indexes to the three volumes 


for 1889. 








iv Preface. 


As the publishers of the CHURCH REVIEW have become the 
American publishers for the Newbery House Magazine, we wish 
to say that the agreement was not entered into until all the 
questions involved in the joint publication of the two periodi- 
cals in this country had been carefully considered. This great 
English Church magazine is our ideal of what a Church maga- 
zine should be, and we bespeak for it many readers in this 
country. The two periodicals can in no way conflict with each 
other. Our object is to place a copy of the CHURCH REVIEW, 
bound in cloth, in every Sunday-school or parish library in the 
Church, and also in the libraries of the active working clergy 
and intelligent laymen. 

The Newbery House Magazine is designed for popular circu- 
lation, and it appeals to the most cultured as well as the most 
humble seekers after a knowledge of the Church and her teach- 
ing. There is not published in the English language a maga- 
zine so thoroughly adapted to wants of the Church family 
as the Newbery House Magazine. 


HENRY MASON BAUM. 
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Symposium on Church Finance. 


ARTICLE I. 


HE reason why there should be such a thing as “ Church 
Finance ” is that the Church is set down in the midst of 
the world. It is a Kingdom of Heaven not in heaven, but 
on the earth; made not to deal primarily with angels, but with 
men. Men are to be gathered into it, to be nurtured and 
trained in it, to worship in it, to be formed in character and 
saved everlastingly by means of it. It must have a material 
economy. Buildings and their furniture, their light and heat, 
the care of them, books and instruments of music, the men that 
minister, must be provided by money. Even the Apostolic 
ministry itself is in ‘‘ earthen vessels.” There must be “ tem- 
poralities.” The word is significant. 

Yet from the nature of the case, from the whole purport and 
purpose of the Church as the body of CHRIST, from the uni- 
form and entire teaching of Holy Scripture, what can be plainer 
than that this spiritual kingdom must be administered according 
to its own nature, on its own principles, by methods in harmony 
with its spirit? No reasoning and no sophistry can possibly 
conceal the fact that the kingdom of CHRIST and the kingdom 
of this world are in antagonism one to the other, — such antago- 
nism that they cannot be mixed, cannot be reconciled, cannot 
enter into a concordat or truce with each other, cannot borrow 
each other’s maxims, motives, ideas, speech, dress, manners, and 
remain what they actually are. In language so often repeated, 
so pointed, so searching, so solemn, so explicit that it cannot be 
misunderstood, our LORD affirms this mutual contradiction and 
hostility. It is as true a description of the Church itself as of 
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the individual Christian, — “in the world but not of the world.” 
It is true of the Church’s “ financial policy.” 

This law governs the whole matter. It would settle the whole 
question if men were agreed as to where the line between the 
two kingdoms runs, ot where the Church domain and the 
Church principle end, and worldliness begins. It is safe to 
say that in every financial transaction pertaining to the Church 
there must be justice, there must be fairness, there must be 
honor, there must be prompt payment of every due. ‘‘ Owe no 
man anything.” For all value of any sort received an equiva- 
lent must be rendered. Contracts must be fulfilled; promises 
must be kept; moral and civil codes must be obeyed. 

We can go further. There is such a thing as worldliness. It 
is first a spirit, temper, disposition, of the inner man. It is alien 
to the body of CHRIsT. It will manifest itself in many external 
ways, — by displays, by style, by ecclesiastical arrangements 
which express ostentation, minister to vanity or pride, promote 
ease, indulgence, comfort for a limited number rather than con- 
venience for all alike. The law of the spiritual kingdom is ex- 
pressed by such terms as simplicity, moderation, the gathering 
up of fragments, an inward rather than an outward adorning. 
There will be no serious difficulty with sincere and honest 
minds in drawing this contrast. It is a part of the minister’s 
business to draw it, faithfully, fearlessly, and constantly, what- 
ever and wherever his spiritual charge may be. It is not to be 
doubted that whatever is introduced into a sanctuary in order to 
make that house correspond, in aspects of wealth and luxury, 
with the style in which the wealthier classes live at home, is an 
offence to be rebuked. Whatever of beauty or majesty — in 
architecture, music, substance, form, proportion, color,—can 
be proved to be purely for the glory of GoD and the honor of 
His worship is of course exempt from that condemnation. As 
to the composition of vestries, there is hardly such an anomaly 
to be found outside the Church as the putting of the manage- 
ment of any affair, business concern, company, or institution 
into the hands of men of an alien interest, or men of a wholly 
different pursuit, — which is done when a parish, which is a 
spiritual body, organized for spiritual ends, is submitted to the 
control of men of the world. 

But now we reach the critical point in the discussion. How 
are these things, including the gifts and the accomplishments of 
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the clergy, to be paid for? That depends, first, on what we hold 
this body of worshippers, this parish or congregation, to be, in 
all the aim and intent of its social combination. Is one regu- 
lar, normal part of its object the conversion of souls from sin, 
worldliness, and unbelief? Or is the parish a private corpora- 
tion or volunteer club, whose members have banded themselves 
together, individuals and families, in a mutual compact, for re- 
ligious culture of a sort that suits their own tastes, for worship, 
sacraments, and preaching, in such manner as they agree in pre- 
ferring and enjoying? If it is the latter, and if an institution 
like that is itself in harmony with the rule and spirit of our 
LORD and the New Testament, then there seems to be no reason 
why the members of the club should not meet the expenses 
in their own way, as they meet the expenses of their private 
business or establishments, —by tax, assessment, subscription, 
or otherwise. How far they will be spiritually blessed, nour- 
ished, edified, — how far they and their “ minister” are fulfilling 
their obligations as members of CHRIST crucified, of this mys- 
tical body, of this Divine and self-sacrificing brotherhood, — 
are distinct inquiries. 

On the other hand, wherever this local Church conceives of 
itself as a divinely appointed agency for imparting to its own 
individual members — and just as much to all other persons of 
every class, condition, race, color, age, clothing, who can be 
gathered in —the gifts and grace of the Son of GOD, in worship, 
sacraments, confession of faith, and charity, there the whole sys- 
tem must be regarded as a provision of bounty, in CHRIST’S 
name, for all that will come, irrespective of any smaller interest 
or advantage. There can be no restriction of tax or price, no 
exclusion, no stipulation, no guid pro guo. To expect to draw 
indifferent or unbelieving people into a church which they care 
nothing about by virtually charging them an admission-fee 
for the privilege of being converted, is about as glaring a case 
of iorepoy rporepoy and about as transparently illogical as is pos- 
sible. Under the law of CHRIST the use of the sanctuary and all 
its gracious appointments of every kind must be absolutely free 
and impartially open. Noterms can be made at the door. The 
Gospel is a free gift. CHRIST gave Himself. The whole kingdom 
is gratuity. ‘Without money and without price” is written out 
by the HOLY GHOST on every part and appurtenance of the 
house. It is in no sense human property. It has been conse- 
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crated and surrendered to GOD. It is only held in a charitable 
trust for Him. 

It follows then, clearly enough, how all the cost must be fur- 
nished, all the expenses met. It must be a voluntary offering 
to the Head of the Church from His members. It belongs to 
their covenant of baptism and the subsequent vows. They may 
do this best at the offertory in the church. They may indicate 
beforehand, for business convenience, what they mean to offer. 
Equal and impartial arrangements may be made in detail for the 
orderly conduct of all the temporal affairs. But either directly 
or through a treasury of the Diocese the support of the Church 
and ministry can be no otherwise than free. Every one is to 
lay by in store as GOD hath prospered him on the LoRpb’s day. 


I know of no other “ Church Finance.” 
F. D. HUNTINGTON. 





ARTICLE II. 


HE laws and questions common to all finance hardly need 
be discussed here. Church finance is of course more or 
less subject to them, and takes them for granted. Laws of sup- 
ply and demand, questions of policy in investment and endow- 
ment, though they most closely concern the money matters of 
the Church, are not peculiar to them, and so do not demand 
especial treatment in an article of this character. But before 
passing on to distinguish some “things that differ” in our 
topic, one hardly can refrain from quoting those wise words of 
Canon Westcott which have their bearing on this whole matter 
of finance in the Church. 

We have suffered grievously from loss of power. ‘Those who are set 
to be teachers among us, who need ample leisure for calm reading 
and high thinking, in order that they may follow the swift currents of 
opinion, have been overwhelmed with labors not their own, — with anx- 
ieties of finance and with details of parish organization. And those 
again who have a practical knowledge of affairs, a wide influence in 
business, a rich endowment of “ saving common-sense,” have found 
no proper sphere for the exercise of their gifts. The clergy, by the 
force of circumstances, have added the work of the laity to their own ; 
and the laity, left without work, have, almost of necessity, remained 
without zeal. 
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This, it should be carefully noted, is not a complaint, but a 
philosophical statement on the part of the writer. It simply 
calls for a readjustment of the theory of Church finance as 
finance, and does not ignore the willing and faithful assumption 
of all the responsibilities — to which be all honor— in every 
parish and in every corporate trust of the Church, which by 
present routine provision the laity are asked to fill. It con- 
templates, however, the occupation of new fields of enterprise 
and execution in finance for the Church, as well as new machin- 
ery for some old fields; and directly in the line of illustration of 
it was the ¢heory — whatever may have been the practical result 
—of the laymen’s effort to raise the million-dollar endowment 
fund. The million dollars may not have been raised, but the 
movement marked an era which the American Church should 
not lose sight of, in its promise for a wider theory, and of well- 
directed practice, of lay co-operation in Church finance. Said 
a banker who is a devout Roman Catholic, ‘‘ Some of us feel in 
our (Roman) Church that the laity might with advantage have 
more responsibility in the purely temporal affairs of the Church 
than they do, while in the Protestant Episcopal Church that 
advantage does not seem to be recognized as it might be.” 
And clergy who are as far as possible from thinking that the 
highest ambition in the ministry is to be a successful “ finangel- 
ist,’ but who on the other hand do not believe that hard facts at 
all justify the impression which sometimes prevails, that ordina- 
tion disqualifies one from understanding or pursuing business 
methods, will hail with rejoicing this wider co-operation of the 
laity. The parish priest who can spend his forenoon in his 
study and not on his money-raising round; the missionary with 
the reduction of his worries and his absences from his work; 
the bishop who now wonders where he is to have space in his 
convention address for anything else after he has exploited the 
needs of all the institutions in his Diocese that, with no escape 
from it, must urge their claims upon him; the committees on 
the Pastoral Letters of the House of Bishops who, with a just 
sense of perspective as things are, must rouse the mind of the 
Church to pressing pecuniary questions, — all will rejoice if that 
wider theory of consecrated men of finance for Church finance can 
find anything like adequate expression in the future of our 
Church. And large gifts from large wealth, as well as large 
and intelligent co-operation in the financial matters of the 
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Church, by men who are leaders in the business world, are now 
not so infrequent as to disprove the conviction that already this 
theory is finding expression more and more. 

The time never will come, and never ought to come, however, 
when Church finance will not demand the best thought and 
energy of those who are set apart “ to teach and to premonish,” 
albeit they may be able more fully to “ forsake and set aside all 
worldly cares and studies” of it. The Apostolic band had its 
treasurer. Saint Paul had to spend valuable time in raising 
money; he had to think and write about collections in his 
Epistles ; and until there is the “new earth” it must be part 
of the discipline as well as part of the duty of the ministry 
to occupy itself with Church finance. And here we reach 
the consideration of what it is that differentiates it from other 
finance. . 

1. It would seem to be different in the point of its resources. 
It appeals, while secular finance assesses, or taxes, or buys, or 
realizes on, or capitalizes. It, in its ultimate analysis, goes to the 
individual will and disposition for its supply, and proclaims its 
entire dependence upon that. That is what an appeal implies. 
If in any sense it says, “ Pay me that thou owest,” it still must 
largely leave it to the debtor to the LORD to adjudicate for him- 
self upon the amount of his debt. Other finance in its strict laws 
can take no cognizance of forgiveness of debts, and cannot admit 
any “ personal equation” in the debtor to adjust his debt by a 
sliding scale. In its ideal, Church finance walks “ by faith,” 
other finance “by sight.” In its formula it says before GoD, 
** All things come of Thee, and of Thine own have I given Thee; ” 
the formula of other finance is before man, “I give you of my 
own an equivalent for what I want of your own.” The resource 
of Church finance, strictly speaking, then, is, in a word, free- 
will offering. There is much in the Church monetary arrange- 
ments, of course, which has the distinct gud pro guo character 
of all business, like the simple pew rent, which is a good deal 
like any other rent when it represents a money valuation of 
privileges reserved to the pew-holder. And the free will has 
undoubtedly great play in the actual operations of business 
finance; but the distinction made would seem to be a valid one, 
between the revenues of the Church which can be justly classi- 
fied as gifts, and capital which has to do with the inevitable laws 
of exchange. Church finance must have in its ideal something 
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of that principle, “‘Do good and lend, hoping for nothing 
again.” 

2. This leads us to another characteristic of Church finance 
which marks it in its “ first principles.” We have seen that its 
resources flow from the realization by man of his GOD-ward 
relation and his consequent sense of stewardship. From this it 
follows that its methods of supply must intelligently and steadily 
and patiently be shaped to accord with that great underlying 
fact. There is, necessarily, scope for the operation of the 
simple law of demand and supply in Church, as in other, finance. 
It includes the “ give to him that asketh thee” —the supply 
because there is a demand for it—in whatever shape in the 
Church that omnipresent method works. The saints at Jeru- 
salem in their poverty needed relief. In response to that de- 
mand it “ pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution.” The demand led to the supply, and so 
it ever has been since, and so it is to-day. <A need is set forth, 
whether it is that of some “ little ones” somewhere or of a great 
Church object; this the demand, the law of supply and de- 
mand begins to work, and (even if there is sometimes a failure 
to discriminate, and the large object seems to get the small sup- 
ply, —the project that one would think every one would take 
up gets the “cup of cold water”) the method is plain enough. 
In that respect again Church finance in its method is very like 
other finance; but to state that, is to contrast it with another 
and, it is submitted, truer method of supply. If supply is 
drawn out by a given demand, it can also be forced out by a 
power working from within the giver. There is a deeper law 
here than that of supply and demand; it might be called a law 
of supply through spiritual growth. It works in the Church 
somewhat as the law of supply works in Nature. Nature’s growth 
and Nature’s supplies we do not think of as dependent upon the 
demands upon them; but the growths and the treasures she 
gives up are part of her very constitution. Vegetable and ani- 
mal life, mineral treasures, come under but the law of supply 
and demand when made marketable by man; in themselves, the 
supply comes from inherent principles of growth and develop- 
ment. A homely illustration will show the difference there is 
between the method of giving which depends upon the appeal 
from the outside and that which proceeds from inner principle 
and sense of stewardship. The giving which is limited to a re- 
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sponse to appeals may be compared to a pump process which 
draws out the contributions by a species of suction. The giving 
because there is the inward moving toward it as a duty, may be 
compared to a spring or fountain process, when something from 
within presses outward toward conscientious return to GOD of 
part of that which He has given us. The latter is no less than 
the true characteristic method of supply in Church finance. 
The personal religion of the individual needs giving as its 
healthy outcome and expression more than any outside object 
needs it. And if we could imagine a condition of things where 
no demands upon offerings ever reached a man, he would, if 
true to his personal religion, find himself with accumulating 
offerings for which he would be obliged to find objects. The 
supply would precede the demand. Indeed, it is not an 
unheard-of experience that one who has acted on this method, 
and gauged his gifts by his sense of stewardship, has found him- 
self obliged to seek out worthy objects upon which to bestow 
what he has laid by as “ Gop hath prospered him.” The spring 
process is the one to which the instinct of the Church must 
turn more and more as the method; and all systems and expe- 
dients for enlargement of its resources should recognize that as 
the true Vovum Organum of Church finance. 

In conclusion, then, Church finance, in so far as it is simply 
finance, should enlist the ability and enterprise of our best men 
of finance. In so far as it is technically Church finance, we 
perceive how its source of supply is peculiar, in that it is con- 
tingent upon the will of the individual giver, and how in its 
method we should aim carefully at the spontaneity and abun- 
dance of giving that come from an inner sense of stewardship, 
which first settles how, and how much, it ought to give, out of 
what GoD has given. Then the question as to what objects it 
can be given is a distinct and an after consideration. 

WILLIAM F. NICHOLS. 





ARTICLE III. 


LMIGHTY GOD, who, to establish personal relations with 

men, sent His only begotten Son to open the Kingdom of 

Heaven upon earth, provides for that kingdom while there are 
men to be saved. 
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The Church rests upon a Divine foundation: the discovery of 
its necessity, the choice of its order, and the regulation of its 
benefits are by the Word of Gop. This kingdom, with men, em- 
ploys not only spiritual, but human and earthly means. 

How are these means supplied ? What support have they to 
whose care the house of GOD is committed, who are called from 
secular labors to minister in holy things? At whose cost is 
the great work carried on? 

Is not He who established the kingdom its Keeper? Is not 
He who calls and sends forth laborers responsible for them? 
Doth not Gop provide for His own house? To look elsewhere 
for its bread dishonors Him and makes Him naught. 

But in what we call the Church a cry is heard, of leanness, of 
inactivity, because of insufficient support and hard necessity. 

What saith the Word of Gop? Do we read that He pro- 
vided in any way for His house, when men were taught the 
necessity of its benefits? Yes; the Scriptures, which our LORD 
bid those whom He taught, to search, tell of a constant revenue 
resulting from offerings of material things, fruits of labor, which 
were an essential part of Divine worship. None were to appear 
before Him empty. The sovereignty of GOD was also acknowl- 
edged by the separation of a tenth of increase to Him in a 
special manner, as His right. This tithe He gave for the main- 
tenance of His ministers [Lev. xxvii. 30; Num. xviii. 21]. 

To-day we are told that how to get money for CHRIST’S 
kingdom is an unsolved problem in finance. Are we principals 
or agents? Did Gop rest the supply of His kingdom upon 
abiding truth, or have the relations between GOD and man 
changed? If we are as wholly His dependent creatures as they 
were who were taught His way, then His way is for us. Deute- 
ronomy xxvi. teaches us how God’s people humbly and formally 
acknowledged Him by offerings, first-fruits, and tithes, and how 
His blessing followed this service. In Malachi iii., after their 
fall, we read that perverse neglect of this service was the proof 
of their faithlessness. They forsook His tribute, and He for- 
sook them. 

Is Gop’s rule of finance for His kingdom null, because a 
Christian is to forsake all for CHRIST? Let the Christian devote 
all, and the Church will never want material means of support. 
But if a Christian, though wholly CHRIST’S, is personally re- 
sponsible for his wealth, can he have a better rule by which to 
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render to all their dues than by first separating for the Kingdom 
of Gop that portion which GOD chose, accepted, blessed, and 
never remitted? What can we do but give to GOD His tithe? 
He that doeth shall know how good, true, and blessed is this 
doctrine; that is, teaching [John vii. 17]. 

Now for facts. Three years ago, a little Mission, which, after 
twelve years’ support in man’s varied ways, was still feeble, was 
persuaded to take GOD’s way. It separated from the parent 
parish, and, as a “Free Church” parish, rested its support 
wholly upon tithes and offerings. The congregation was com- 
posed of those who worked for their living. The people were 
taught to bring their offerings to GOD when they came to wor- 
ship, and to cast them into chests placed near the door, having 
compartments for tithes, offerings, and alms. No subscriptions, 
no envelopes, no plate collections were used. At the Offertory, 
the collectors take the money from the chests, and bring it up 
to “be humbly presented and placed upon the Holy Table.” 
The first year, $957.35 were thus received. Thereupon the 
parish declined to receive any missionary aid. The second 
year, $1181.46 was offered; the third year, just closed, $1301.24. 
Besides these offerings, there was offered for missions about 
$150.00, the first year; $200.00, the second year; and $270.00, 
the third. The Sunday-school took part in these missionary 
offerings, never collecting for itself, and using no gilded certifi- 
cates or other transient excitements. The expenses of the 
parish, by the personal devotion of members, did not exceed 
$200.00 a year, until the present year. A school-house costing 
$4500.00 has been built, —a free gift from one outside the 
parish, induced by the principles followed within it. The rector 
does not decide what support GOD shall give him, nor estimate 
in money the service he is sent to render. He receives what is 
left of tithes and offerings after all expenses are paid. The 
choir offers personal talents, and attends all week-day as well as 
Sunday worship. The church building is plain, and will seat 
two hundred persons. Communicants number seventy. The 
rector receives more than the average support received in 
churches of the same class. 

The following summary sets forth what is taught concerning 
tithes and offerings : — 

Gop, who created the earth and all things in it, sustains all 
for His service. The lower creatures fulfil His pleasure, of 
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necessity; but He gives a will to man, that he may render rea- 
sonable and honorable service, from choice. To give some- 
thing of his own will, man denies himself of it, and sets it apart 
for Gop. By this self-denial he offers worship and homage, 
which the lower creatures cannot offer. This willing service is 
most acceptable to GOD, and He blesses those who render it. 

Acts of worship differ, but each should be done in view of 
pleasing GOD, who tells us in His Holy Word what is pleasing 
in His sight. He ordains that the faith which our words 
declare, our actions should exhibit. Each truth received within 
should be known by some outward action. Our faith in the 
Hearer of prayer is proved when we pray to Him. Our belief 
that “the Kingdom of Heaven” is “ at hand,” is proved when 
we enter it, looking for instruction and support while obedient 
to CHRIST. So faith in Him, as LorD of all, is proved when 
we honor Him with our substance and with the first-fruits of 
all our increase. When we first separate a portion for His 
honor, we may use the rest with a good conscience. GOD 
accepts this as a proof that we desire His blessing. 

Three deliberate steps perfect our offerings : — 

1. The good intention and resolution to render acceptable ser- 
vice to GoD. This is called in Scripture a vow [Gen. xxviii. 20; 
Eccles. v. 4]. 

2. Setting apart and denying ourselves of what we resolve to 
use for GoD. This makes it an “ offering,” “ oblation,” gift, or 
“sanctified thing” [Ex. xxv. 2; Ps. lxii. 10; Matt. v. 23]. 

3. Bringing the dedicated thing to be used for Gop’s honor. 
This supplies the meat of Gop’s house [Ps. xcvi. 8; Mal. iii. 10]. 
_ GoD promises, “Them that honor me, I will honor.” He 
will bless our substance [Prov. iii.9, 10]. Yet every man must 
offer willingly [Ex. xxv. 2]. The Scriptures also teach that Gop 
regards the offering of one tenth of all our increase as especially 
due to Him. He calls it His tithe, or tenth [Lev. xxvii. 30]. 
Those who withhold it are said to rob GoD [Mal. iii. 8]. 

Tithes are offerings; but we speak of tithes and offerings, 
because GOD specially claims tithes. We distinguish between 
tithes and offerings thus: — 

Tithes are, — 

1. One tenth of our gains, which should be returned to Gop 
as His special right. 

2. They are our testimony to His sovereignty and constant 
providence, 
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3. They are proofs that we accept CHRIST as our High Priest 
after the order of Melchisedec, and they maintain His worship 
[Heb. vii. 8]. 

Offerings are, — 

1. All that we give to GOD out of our worldly goods after 
paying “ the LoRD’s tithe.” 

2. Love gifts for increasing faith, hope, and charity; for main- 
taining our sense of GOD’s goodness, and supplying means for 
relieving want, in CHRIST'S name; and for extending His 
blessed kingdom upon earth. 

“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

CHARLES R. BONNELL. 





ARTICLE IV. 


N discussing the question of Church finance, it may be well 
to consider the different methods employed at the present 
time for that purpose. 


I. ENDOWMENTS. 


In an old country like Great Britain, where, by the accretion 
of ages, wealth has accumulated, endowments for churches are 
greatly in vogue. By the bequests of the dying, the good 
works of the living, and the natural increase in the value of 
property (at first inconsiderable) large amounts of money are 
available for Church purposes, and the various congregations 
have but little to do with the “finances” of their churches, 
The rector or vicar is paid, they scarcely know how, and has a 
fine residence close to the church, somewhat to the wonder of 
the unlettered and the poor. As an old song has it: — 

“ Parson talks about humility 
And lives in the best house in town ; 
I suppose it be all right.” 


And it would seem that this method is the easiest and the 
best, “where it may be had.” And yet there are some grave 
thoughts in connection with endowments that would lead one 
to pronounce them by no means an unmixed good. Their 
great evil is that they utterly fail in evoking the enthusiasm 
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and working powers of the people who possess them. The 
work is done for them, and therefore there seems nothing left 
for them to do. There, are, of course, “ outside objects,” — 
missions, charities, schools, diocesan funds, and the iike, upon 
which such people may have abundant opportunities to exer- 
cise their liberality and good-will. But somehow they do not 
always seem to be the people most inclined to fulfil the expec- 
tations naturally entertained regarding them. I am not pre- 
pared to prove my statement by statistics; but I think it will 
be found on investigation that as a rule (there are some laud- 
able exceptions) the congregations that give most to outside 
objects are those that are obliged to pay out large sums of 
money for the support of their own work. We have in Canada 
numerous churches that are fairly well endowed, yet they are 
not conspicuous for their large contributions toward missions 
at home or abroad, or toward general charitable purposes, 
while some of them are cold in their works and but dead and 
alive in their existence. The fact is, congregations calculate, 
as a rule, to a nicety the precise amount that they should do 
over and above what is done for them, and beyond that they 
rarely go. There is in my mind now a wealthy city congrega- 
tion whose only work was to contribute toward the support of a 
curate to assist the rector, and this they did for years, to the 
munificent extent of six hundred dollars a year! And yet they 
were never conspicuous for large contributions for extraneous 
objects. It is a great question whether endowments have not a 
tendency to paralyze liberality and dry up the water-springs that 
nourish good works. An endowed rector is independent of his 
people; but even that is not always an advantage. A little 
caution and politic bearing, begotten of a knowledge that it is to 
his advantage to co-operate with his congregation, may have a 
salutary effect upon a rector who otherwise might be oppressive 
in his government and therefore less useful. 

However, we have had examples of great good resulting 
from endowments. There is no wish to hinder or to discour- 
age any one from “ putting his money in” the endowment 
of churches. When rightly managed it is a great source of 
strength; but inasmuch as things are not always rightly man- 
aged in mundane affairs, there are enough drawbacks in it to 
enable unendowed churches still to “thank GOD and take 
courage.” 
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II. PEW RENTS. 


The next matter to be considered in connection with Church 
finance is that of pew rents. As the present writer views it, the 
renting of pews was an unfortunate device which never should 
have entered into the management and support of our churches, 
and for many reasons, chief among which is the direct appear- 
ance that it has of turning the Father’s House “ into an house 
of merchandise.” Yet our forefathers seemed very strongly 
imbued with the idea that this was about the only means of 
“raising money” for Church purposes. In a church built in 
Canada at the beginning of this century, there is the record of 
a meeting that was held immediately on its completion for “ the 
purpose of selling the pews,” when forty-two parishioners be- 
came purchasers. The bids ran from “430 down to £3,” 
amounting in all to about $2,285, and that meant that the 
floor of that church was sold to those bidders, to have and to 
hold as their property and at their pleasure. They could re- 
sell or rent to whomsoever they might choose, — to “ Jew, Turk, 
heretic, or infidel,” — bequeathing the same right to their heirs 
and successors, thus depriving the church for all time of any 
control over its own sittings or deriving any revenue from them. 
This was a very common occurrence in early days, nor has it 
yet entirely disappeared. It has nothing to recommend it, 
either in a moral or a business point of view, for in the latter 
it is simply, for the mere matter of raising money at the time, 
crippling the future of the Church to an alarming and some- 
times fatal extent. 

But even in the case of pews that are not sold, but are held 
by the Church authorities themselves and rented by them, it 
may well be regarded as a measure of doubtful expediency. It 
is impossible, in a brief article like this, to go fully into such a 
great question as that of rented vs. free sittings in the House 
of Gop. Suffice it to say, that a mighty reformation is now 
going on silently but with power, in England, in Canada, in 
all parts of the British Empire, and in the United States, by 
which the evils done to the Church of Gop through rented 
seats in the sanctuary are being made plain even to many 
unwilling eyes, and hopes are given that ere long they will be 
things of the past. So long as a money qualification only en- 
titles a man, whether he be a Churchman, Dissenter, or infidel, 
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to a “chief seat in the synagogue” and to take part in the 
government of the Church, as is the case under the pew-rent 
system, all persons (male or female) renting pews or sittings, 
being members of parish-meetings,—just so long must the 
Church suffer under a disability that is fatal to its successful 
progress. 

But, thank God, a change is coming over the mind of the 
Church in that respect. Nearly all new churches that are built 
in England, if I mistake not, are equipped for their work upon 
the free-seat system; and every now and then we read of old 
pew-rent churches that have freed themselves from the thral- 
dom. In the city of Toronto, the largest city of Canada that is 
purely Anglican, — Montreal being more than half French, — 
there are twenty-seven churches of our communion, and of 
these, sixteen are free, eleven only working on the pew-rent 
system. 


III. BAZAARS, CONCERTS, ETC. 


There can be no doubt that great abuses and scandals have 
arisen from entertainments of various kinds held for the purpose 
of raising money for Church purposes; and the Church has 
debased herself, in many instances, on account of it. The pan- 
dering to worldliness, the raking in of money contributed by 
all kinds of people for privileges and chances and objects in 
themselves of doubtful morality, — such as lotteries, raffles, and 
things of that kind (which for ordinary purposes are tabooed, 
and are even illegal), — are calculated to breed contempt for 
religion, and cannot be too strongly condemned. Against it, 
bishops, synods, conferences, congresses, are protesting with 
a vigor which already has made itself felt. And the conse- 
quence is that a rebound is taking place to the very opposite 
extreme of condemning in unmeasured terms every secondary 
means, of whatever nature, for raising money for Church pur- 
poses. But is this necessary? Indeed, is it wise? Are there 
not associations of ladies, themselves unable to contribute much 
to the cause of religion, but able to make pretty things that 
wealthy people prize, who should be allowed to give the pro- 
ceeds of their time and work for Church purposes, without 
incurring the imputation of wrong-doing? Are there not musi- 
cians, themselves able to contribute but little money, but to lis- 
ten to whom many would gladly pay handsomely? And should 
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such be debarred from contributing to a good cause in kind? 
There are also social teas which are a means of bringing mem- 
bers of a congregation together with much profit and benefit, and 
so long as a proper and honest guid pro quo is given, there is 
good done instead of harm. If money for a choir or Sunday- 
school or organ fund, or other things of that kind, can be raised 
by guilds or associations in a parish in a healthful and honest 
way, is it not a little “ righteous over much” to forbid them? 


IV. THE OFFERTORY. 


It must be confessed that the plan of renting pews offers a 
ready and easy method of procuring money for the support of 
the Church, and if the Church could be merely an association 
or club of wealthy and well-to-do people banded together for 
their own benefit, all would be well; but as it is something infi- 
nitely superior to that, all is not well. How, then, is the Church 
to be supported? This is being answered to some extent by 
the revival of the Offertory as a means of giving substantial 
expression to the good-will of the people. The people, being 
placed upon their honor, are supposed to rise to the occasion 
opened up for them for the support of their Church. 

But this unfortunately is not always found to be the case. 
Some have a convenient way of forgetting; and some are mean 
enough to take advantage of a free church to save their own 
pockets; and to meet this the envelope system was invented, — 
in itself an admirable system, inasmuch as it secures a revenue 
to the Church which to some extent may be relied upon. It 
has this great advantage over the pew-rent system, that it is 
merely a voluntary promise to contribute a certain sum toward 
the maintenance of God’s work without any exclusive privilege 
being granted in return for it. A man who contributes ten dol- 
lars a Sunday has no more privilege granted him for it than the 
man who contributes ten cents. And this in itself is quite right 
when dealing in matters which concern the Church of the living 
Gop, for the ten cents contributed may represent more self- 
denial on the part of the one donor than the ten dollars on the 
part of the other. Gop should be left the sole Judge of privi- 
leges that may be due in return for money granted. Great 
care, however, should be taken in managing the envelope sys- 
tem, for its contributors are allowed to get very far into arrears. 
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They often find an amount rolled up against them which they 
do not feel inclined, or it may be even able, to make good, and 
therefore “drop out,” and the Church accordingly loses so 
much. The only remedy for this is to prevent, if possible, the 
contributors from getting into arrears. For this purpose an 
envelope committee is sometimes appointed, but not always 
with success, — as volunteers are too frequently supine and re- 
miss in their duties, and the old trouble of arrears again crops 
up. It is the same story everywhere; an envelope system starts 
well, but rarely fulfils all the calculations made upon it. 

The best plan is to engage an officer whose special duty it 
shall be to manage the envelope list. Every contributor should 
be faithfully watched ; and when any one is two or three weeks in 
arrears, he should be visited and his promised weekly offerings 
secured. Such an officer would save large sums of money to 
the Church, and also might be made of great use in other re- 
spects in the parish. And for this of course he should be paid. 
Are there not in all large parishes—for it is of such that I 
especially speak now—many pious young men who, for a 
small stipend, would be glad to undertake a work of that kind; 
or some excellent young women, — teachers, it may be,— having 
much leisure time at their disposal, who would willingly accept 
such a position? Such would soon do far more than earn the 
amount granted to them for their work. And the fact of having 
such an officer constantly visiting in the parish would be bene- 
ficial in many ways other than the mere collecting of arrearages 
in contributions. 


V. THE TRUE METHOD. 


But is there any suggestion that can be made that might be 
considered an improvement upon any of the above-mentioned 
objects ? 

1. Endowments are not always to be had, and are not an 
unmixed good when obtained. 

2. Pew rents, as I take it, are unworthy methods of support- 
ing the ministrations of religion. 

3. Bazaars, concerts, socials, etc., if carefully conducted, may 
assist in some degree certain extraneous departments of Church 
work; but scarcely any one, it is thought, would advocate 
them as a means of supporting a church or keeping alive her 
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spiritual work. They should only be regarded as auxiliaries 
for portions of extra work which it may be thought well to 
establish. 

4. The Offertory would seem to be the true method; but, 
after all, is it the true idea of the Offertory to devote money 
contributed in that way to the payment of salaries and expenses 
in connection with the management of the Church? Such does 
not seem to have been the intention of the Offertory as laid 
down in the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. After the 
sentences that are appointed to be read at the Offertory, the 
following direction is given: — 

Whilst these sentences are in reading, the Deacons, Churchwardens, or 
other fit persons appointed for that purpose, shall receive the Alms for the 
Poor and other devotions of the people, etc. 

And at the end of the office for the Holy Communion: — 

After the Divine service ended, the money given at the Offertory shall 
be disposed of to such pious and charitable uses as the Minister and Church- 
wardens shall think fit. Wherein if they disagree, it shall be disposed of as 
the Ordinary shall appoint. 

Here, though the paying of salaries, defraying expenses of 
lights, fuel and bell-ringing, may be considered in some sense 
“pious and charitable” objects, still the evident intention of 
the Offertory is that it should be for the benefit of the poor, for 
missions of all kinds, and charitable deeds, — all outside the 
“running” of the Church. And these are truly noble and 
Christ-like deeds. With good grace may we ask people to 
stand while money given for such purposes is offered to GOD, 
and join in the prayer for the Church militant that GOD would 
be pleased to accept “ our alms and oblations.” But when it 
is all merely for salaries and current expenses, are we not out- 
side of the evident intention of the Offertory? 

If, then, no endowment exists, and pew rents are condemned, 
and bazaars, concerts, etc., and even the Offertory, are not con- 
sidered available for the support of a church, what plan can be 
suggested for that purpose? 

In the rural districts of Canada it used to be the plan for 
Churchmen, when they wanted to secure the ministrations of 
the Church, to meet together and put down their names for 
so much a year each toward the support of a clergyman and 
the expenses of the Church. Farmers did not like pew rents. 
They did not like “ collections,” for they very rarely had ready 
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money in their pockets; and therefore they adopted the plan of 
a free church, to be supported by themselves quietly on the 
“subscription” plan,—their subscriptions to be paid half- 
yearly, quarterly, or monthly, as might be agreed upon. I will 
not say that this was always a success, or that the clergyman 
got a “ good living” out of it; but to my mind at least, it seems 
to contain the true elements for the support and maintenance 
of Church privileges and work. The work of GoD should 
come from the faithful. By them it should be started and 
maintained. A church is established to do good in the place 
where it is set up. It is not only for the purpose of “ strengthen- 
ing those that do stand,” but it is to “‘ comfort and help the weak- 
hearted, and raise up those that fall.” And this work should 
come from Churchmen who are pious and devout, and who be- 
lieve in the Divine power and mission of the Church, which 
should never be a beggar upon the public. Wealthy unbelievers, 
or rich men engaged in some traffic or business unworthy of 
a Christian man, are asked for subscriptions sometimes for 
Church purposes; and generally they give them gladly, for it 
puts their names among the religious and helps to make their 
sins or their business respectable. Is this right? 

Why should not Church people themselves, the communi- 
cants, the “ members,” support the Church among themselves 
and let it go on its way to do its own good work, and keep the 
Offertory for what it was evidently intended to be, — the alms of 
the people for the support of some pious or charitable object? 
Is it wise to have so many collections, always forcing people, 
by the perpetual presentation of the plate, to put their hands in 
their pockets and contribute for some vague and unspecified 
object? Does it not make us think of poor Jack, when he and 
his comrades were threatened with death, and when he was 
asked to do something in the way of Church worship as a 
means of preparation for the long journey, taking his cap 
and going to each one for a “collection,” being the only re- 
ligious act he could remember? Or of the cartoon which, atter 
caricaturing some of the peculiarities of the different denomi- 
nations, represented the Methodist parson standing with plates 
in his hands and saying, “ The usual collection will now be 
taken up!” There can be no doubt that many persons of lim- 
ited means are deterred from coming to church by the expense 
and constant appeals for money involved in it. And the conse- 
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quence is that “ the masses ” have slipped and are still slipping, 
daily, hourly, through the fingers of the churches, 

There is a church, now in my mind, which supports itself 
entirely by its pew rents, the great bulk of its members being 
wealthy, and gives all its Sunday collections or offerings to out- 
side objects, —a liberality commendable in the highest degree ; 
and if such a church could be free, and built so as to hold thou- 
sands of people, and could be supported voluntarily by those 
who now pay large sums in pew rents, — what a grand piece of 
Church work would open up before it! Wealthy Christians 
building and supporting churches thrown open for the minis- 
trations of religion, with the Offertory purely voluntary and for 
specified missionary or charitable objects, would do more to 
Christianize and refine the masses than anything else on earth. 
Alas, that such a spirit should be chilled by the exclusiveness 
and selfishness of the rented pews, which plainly say, “ This 
church is built for us and for us alone”! This may be business, 
and it may be an easy method of Church finance; but it can 
scarcely be said of it that it breathes the spirit of the Master. 


CHARLES H. MOCKRIDGE. 














The Church Anibersity Board of Regents. 


HE plan for constituting the Church University Board 
had been previously suggested and elaborated. But in 
October last it was first presented to the General Convention. 
Why was it promptly and unanimously adopted? The reason 
for this certainly was not any lack of earnest and thoughtful 
attention; for the Committee on Christian Education of the 
House of Deputies, to whom it had been referred, had no sub- 
ject under more careful and constant consideration. It was 
thereafter reported, not only with the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of one of the most trusted and experienced committees of 
the House (composed of deputies conspicuous for ability and 
reputation as educators or professional men), but after such 
deliberate discussion that a day later, under the rules of the 
House, new matter could not be introduced. Even then, such 
was the stage of business when thie bill came up, that one single 
objection would, if insisted upon, have then prevented its con- 
sideration, and destroyed the hope of its adoption. Neverthe- 
less, the earnest request of the chairman of the Committee on 
Christian Education, —the Rev. Dr. Coit, of S. Paul’s School, 
Concord, —and his clear and forcible speech, prevailed; the 
measure was admitted and unanimously adopted. 
In the House of Bishops the course of proceedings was no less 
a subject for congratulation; and the reason for this will be seen 
when we quote the measure sent down from that House in 1886, 
In 1889, after the interest of the bishops became manifest in 
this plan for constituting the Church University Board, — emi- 
nent prelates, Bishop Whipple and others, expressing their will- 
ingness to co-operate, and if necessary as regents, —it was 
promptly presented, and was first referred to the Committee 
on Memorials. The author of the measure, the writer of this 
article, was then called before that committee. Cordially re- 
ceived, his statement was attentively heard; and he rejoiced to 
find that the whole subject was receiving studious consideration. 
The great value and significance of the unanimous recommenda- 
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tion of the measure by the Committee will be recognized on 
recalling its personnel; and so with the personnel and rec- 
ommendation of the Committee of the House of Bishops on 
Christian Education, to whom the measure was next referred. 
Its adoption was to be anticipated when it was further unani- 
mously approved by the Committee consisting of the Bishops 
of New York, Central New York, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 
and Albany, the latter of whom, as chairman of the Committee, 
and previously of the sub-committee, labored from the first for 
the cause, and is now chairman of the Board. 

Our bishops asa rule are helpfully interested in education. 
Many have diocesan educational institutions to maintain. Often 
these are inadequately supported, notwithstanding the un- 
deniable fact that neighboring institutions of other religious 
bodies (or of no religion, if not openly anti-Christian) are splen- 
didly maintained, not only by their own natural supporters, but 
also by many connected with our own Church. No wonder, in 
view of what the Boards and Associations and efforts of others 
accomplish in founding educational institutions in the West and 
South, as well as in the North and East, and in maintaining able 
educators and students, that the bishops should rouse the 
Church by their message of 1886, followed by the action of 
1889. With the approval, therefore, of these recognized lead- 
ers and trusted committees, the measure then went to the joint 
committee of picked men from the two Houses. After several 
meetings and discussions of no ordinary interest, developing sug- 
gestions which greatly improved the formative character as well 
as the outlook of a memorable undertaking, the unanimous reso- 
lution was, that the bill be presented for adoption to the 
General Convention at the earliest date practicable. None too 
soon was this conclusion reached. It was on the morning of 
October 15, that, in the form of a joint resolution, adopted 
unanimously by the deputies, it passed into the upper House. 
Now who, —as curious newspapers have lately asked, — who 
shall lift the veil from “closed doors,” or listen for what may 
escape from “ gates ajar” ? Without the aid of Paul Pry, we 
are assured that in those secret sessions wisdom and wit, learn- 
ing and lore, prevail. The peaceful passage over, on the same 
auspicious morn this “lion’s cub” of the joint Committee on 
Education, with the indorsement of the unanimous Episcopal 
adoption, merged on the outer shore with a countenance radi- 
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ant with hope. Naturally, his early cry was expected to be for 
food. Doubtless he hungers for donations, he thirsts for offer- 
tories, and with one eye gleaming with confident anticipation, and 
the other glittering with the tear of unfeigned sympathy, he sighs 
for bequests; so that if generously maintained, men may note 
his growth, and confidently admire his helpful mien, as three 
years hence he reports, as his measure requires, further ‘‘ de- 
tails.” But notwithstanding the natural anticipation of imme- 
diate appeal for help, as yet no mendicant has been sent forth, 
but only the “ Advocate” to sow seed as he may, leaving results 
to the Church under GOD. 

The tone of this digression from the great question before us 
might seem too light, were it not that Scripture, commending 
the “merry heart,” permits humor to gild the arduous path of 
duty with the bow of promise, and cordially reminds us that the 
“desire accomplished is sweet to the soul.” 

With sombreness, if need be, then, as well as with soberness, 
we renew the question, Why was this measure, unanimously 
adopted by the lower House, received with equal favor by the 
House of Bishops? 

It has been reported as an open secret that it was regarded as 
of such importance in the House of Bishops that when, in 
October, it was first introduced there, it was ordered to be 
printed and placed on every bishop’s desk. If this caused de- 
lay, it facilitated the final and unanimous passage of the bill, 
when, in its more concrete form, it was seen to be in some ade- 
quate degree a response meeting the crying need recorded in 
1886, in Message No. 18. Opening at page 211 of the “ Jour- 
nal of the General Convention ” of that year, we find the follow- 
ing record: — 


Cuicaco, EichtH DAY OF THE SESSION. 
October 14, 1886. 


(Message No. 18.) 


The House of Bishops informs the House of Deputies that it has 
adopted the following resolution, with preamble : — 

Whereas, by the concurrent action of both Houses of the General 
Convention it has more than once been formally declared that Christian 
Education, under the auspices and control of the Church, is one of the 
most important subjects that can engage the attention of this body and 
of the Church ; and — 
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Whereas, though the Standing Committees of both Houses on 
Christian Education have in several elaborate reports made sundry 
recommendations and suggestions for the advancement of this cause, 
none of which have been carried into effect ; therefore — 

Resolved, the House of Deputies concurring, that it be referred 
to the Standing Committee of the two Houses on Christian Edu- 
cation, under the auspices and control of the Church, acting as a 
joint committee to devise and report to this General Convention such 
ways and means as may seem to them most effective for giving practical 
force to some or all of the recommendations touching this great interest, 
which has been reported to the General Convention at sundry times 
during the past twenty years. 


Thereafter, in Appendix IX. of the same journal, we find the 
very able report of the Committee on Christian Education, writ- 
ten for the joint committee by Bishop Huntington, and from 
this as well as from the last Report prepared by the sub-com- 
mittee of which Rev. Father Hall was chairman, we trust that 
space will permit us to quote in this article, or in some succeed- 
ing number of the Church Review. The “ Journal of the Gen- 
eral Convention ” for 1886 records further that: — 


The Rev. Dr. Bates, from the joint Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion, presented the Report, the following resolutions appended to which 
were, on motion, adopted : 

Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, that the existing Com- 
mittee on Christian Education in each House, with power to fill vacan- 
cies, be continued till the next Triennial Convention, the two being 
instructed to act jointly for the following purposes : — 

1. To devise, and in so far as possible, to execute, measures for 
directing attention to Church schools, colleges, and other seminaries of 
learning. 

2. To put the Church in mind of its duty to endow and furnish 
such deserving institution with its wealth. 

3. To invite all educators in charge of them to meet together at 
an assigned practicable place, and at an early day, with a view to com- 
bined action for the furtherance of Christian education. 


After returning from the General Convention of 1886, the 
Bishop of Albany accordingly convened meetings of educators 
connected with our Church; and the plan which had been 
previously printed was presented by the undersigned, and was 
referred to a committee on plan, of which he was chairman. 
Among those present were presidents of colleges, and Princi- 
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pals Peabody, Mortimer, and many other well-known professors 
and teachers, who have already been named in reports in the 
press of these meetings, also numbers of the clergy and laity, 
all testifying their interest in education by attending the 
meetings. It soon became apparent, however, that nothing 
could secure the continued success of the undertaking, notwith- 
standing its auspicious beginning, but the removal of the preva- 
lent feeling of discouragement by such action of the General 
Convention as, while recognizing existing Church educational 
institutions, also gave assurance of authorized systematic effort 
thereafter, in behalf of the educational interests of the Church. 
The chairman of the Committee on Plan was therefore requested 
to attend the General Convention in October, 1889, and to con- 
fer with its committees on the subject. When in the Conven- 
tion it was seen that though he was, at his own charges, attending 
the Convention by request, he yet had no definite place in the 
House of Deputies, a resolution was unanimously passed which 
led to his being assigned by the Rev. Dr. Dix, the incomparable 
presiding officer of the House (and now a regent), to a seat 
from which both seeing and hearing was practicable. This 
courtesy having been also promptly extended to the President 
of Trinity College, the undersigned sought to have it extended 
to all college presidents by a standing order, which may at a 
future time be adopted, though not reached this year. 

While in many other religious bodies suitable recognition of 
its educators is‘usual, it is noticeable that Trinity’s vigorous 
president, in writing his acknowledgments, spoke of the invita- 
tion as an unprecedented honor extended to a Church college 
president. He added later, as to the Church university bill, 
upon its adoption, that the measure would help Trinity more 
even than Hobart and other Church institutions, important as 
it was to all our educational interests. President Bodine, a 
member both of the House of Deputies and of its Committee on 
Christian Education, and many other educators, have also gen- 
erously given encouraging assurances. The Chancellor of the 
New York Board of Regents, also a deputy, with characteristic 
cordiality, recognizing the importance and difficulty of the work, 
said, ‘Count on me as an assistant to the extent of my power.” 
The undersigned, after accepting without salary the position of 
advocate-regent assigned him by the General Convention, has 
presented the subject at distant points from Sunday to Sunday, 
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and on week-days at clerical clubs and theological seminaries. 
‘He has received among many indications of interest the follow- 
ing from the able Secretary at Albany of the State Regents: 


I felt grateful for the kind words as to our State Regents’ Board 
and work, in your sermon at the cathedral this morning. I forward 
specimens of our blanks as requested, and as throwing light upon the 
Church Board of Regents’ work. I shall be most happy to give you 
any help possible in this important undertaking. 


Dr. Coppée of the Lehigh University, speaking as a deputy 
of the General Convention and member of its joint Committee 
on Education, said, “In all these years we have hardly got be- 
yond sympathetic resolutions; but this University Board plan is 
calculated to secure practical and valuable results.” The in- 
coming President of Columbia College, the Hon. Seth Low, 
and many other distinguished deputies were also cordially help- 
ful in furthering the progress of the plan. Simple facts such as 
these, selected from many others which have been kindly made 
known to us, are thus recalled, that those interested may know 
that this undertaking has, in addition to the unanimous action 
of the General Convention, the promise of cordial co-operation 
from important representatives of education in Church and State. 
Already the Church Regents’ blanks, together with others, in- 
cluding those of the United States Bureau of Education, have 
been referred to an able educator, Regent Samuel Eliot. An- 
other regent, Dr. David H. Greer, Rector of S.. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, has made valuable suggestions in further- 
ance of higher education, and especially for maintaining a min- 
istry in the truest sense highly educated. President Bodine has 
reminded us that one of the early American foundations was 
provided “lest they should leave an illiterate ministry to the 
churches.” The Church Congress of 1888, before which his 
address was delivered in Buffalo, was presided over by Bishop 
Coxe, who gave his effective support to what might be called 
the Church educational revival. President Bodine further 
said,— 

Many years ago, Bishop Alonzo Potter, than whom our Church has 
never produced a greater prelate, remarked that the resources, which, if 
concentrated, would have been ample, had been so scattered or improvi- 
dently expended, as to fail for want of better guidance and judgment 
to produce satisfactory educational results. 
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Lest this portion of the article should be too extended, we 
revert briefly to the plan adopted by the General Convention. 

An outline of the Church University Board of Regents’ meas- 
ure, with the names of regents and officers, has been published 
in Church papers, and will appear, we are assured, in journals, 
almanacs, and annuals. The Board met, and reported its 
organization to the General Convention. It is to meet again 
early in the new year, in the quarters generously provided by 
. Bishop Potter, in the Diocesan House, New York. 

It is beyond the limits of this paper, if not of propriety, to 
attempt to forecast the action of the regents, or to suggest 
which of the many important lines of educational work possible 
under the authority given they are likely to pursue at the out- 
set. In this first article here on this subject, we can only re- 
peat what we have elsewhere urged in a more general way in 
favor of the plan, — simply indicating some of its “‘ potentialities 
and possibilities.” These last are the words of Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, we believe; and as he is a regent, and with his fellow- 
regents form what has been termed a “ strong Board,” they may 
prove in the best sense prophetic. Criticism may strengthen a 
new Board, if well directed; in time it may bear helpfully a 
load as vast as the Church has indicated, if it is duly supported. 
True of the evolutions of Nature, Topsy’s affirmation — “I 
growed!” — applies also to most august bodies, many of whom 
frankly recall the day of small things; true of trees, it is also 
true of Boards, when composed of human, and especially of 
Christian and churchly elements. Great Boards of religious 
bodies, our own Board of Missions, and those Boards of bodies 
all about us accomplishing such marked results each year for 
education, had to “ make a beginning.” We have the benefit of 
their experience, their methods, their failures (though these are 
not obvious), and of their evident and encouraging successes. 
When we are told that because a parent did not know of any 
satisfactory school, except one connected with a Roman Catholic 
convent, and having sent his child there, the result was a Roman 
Catholic foundation, with vast sums from an originally non- 
Roman source to sustain it, we do not say that money could 
not be worse used; we remark simply that if the money of our 
people fails to maintain our own institutions by fault of ours, 
the results prove serious. Especially is this the case in instances 
such as that where millions go from one long connected with 
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us to a chartered foundation of which such a judge as the late 
President Mark Hopkins could deliberately say, “‘ There is noth- 
ing Christian about it; there is no saying that it may not prove 
actively anti-Christian.” If such is the natural result of the pol- 
icy or the want of plan and purpose up to this time of our Church, 
the Christian critic’s exclamation was also natural, ‘‘ Somebody 
must be to blame.” Therefore no person or church may have 
been to blame, but henceforth for us certainly, the lack of 
educational plan and purpose and combined effort would be 
blameworthy. History shows that there is statesmanship in 
maintaining and directing the education of youth. In this new 
age and country, Christianity and the Church find foes, and if 
not of their own household, yet those practically, and at times 
openly, encouraged in places of education which Churchmen 
patronize. The Committees of Education of the General Con- 
vention have called the Church to such support of her educa- 
tional institutions as would leave nothing lacking to make their 
equipment all that can be reasonably required. Our people 
may now turn to support not only boys’ and girls’ schools, but 
also our own education of our own young men. Our parishes 
have already done what they could, in “ homes” for old women 
and old men, and “ burial associations” for hospitals and incur- 
ables, not to speak of the now pressing claims of the “ Christian 
crematory.” Provision for age, sickness, the lost, the dying, 
and the dead, dust and ashes, but what for the young men? It 
is no profanation to say of most of the charities which have 
prevailed among us, These ought ye to have done, but not to 
leave the youth of the Church undone. “ Undone” literally; 
for numerous instances are alleged, and others are patent, where 
to immature young people have been submitted questions 
which have staggered sages, and under influences which have 
robbed many a youth of all Christian, and in some instances of 
all religious, faith, But however threatening the results of our 
neglect of education in the field intrusted to our Church, 
Churchmen will not approve a despotic, all-embracing system 
of education in institutions under the authority of the Church. 
Some other religious bodies attempt this with more or less of 
the kind of success they seek. Loyal to constitutional govern- 
ment in Church and State, our people cannot brook what even 
seems despotic or un-American. Respecting religiously the 
chartered rights and individual independence of existing insti- 
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tutions, as an ex post facto Board must, and as the regents 
appointed would do in any case, yet in the line of free co- 
operation and voluntary offerings, and in perfect accord with 
our Church polity and history, there is ample verge as well as 
precedent for all of worth needing to be done. 

For instance, the Church university, with associated Church 
colleges, as an ideal for the future of our Church, has been 
realized in good measure in the Old World. Appreciating 
the merits in this New World of other churches, of other 
Christians, and of other colleges and universities, we use the 
term “our Church” for brevity, and as used in the Eirenicon; 
while by a Churchman is here understood one of our Church, 
who would frame what is to be, not only from what is, but from 
what has been, and more especially in that branch of the 
Church Universal from which our Church springs. The body 
known as the Church university, authorized by the General 
Convention, might aid co-operating Church universities, colleges, 
or schools, and ultimately found and adequately endow needed 
educational institutions. 

The head of a Church college intimated that should he 
speak out as he felt with reference to the course often pursued 
by Churchmen toward the Church college, he might injure his 
cause. For have you, he said, substantially, heard the defini- 
tion of an American Churchman? “A Churchman is one who 
will not send his son, nor give his means and influence, to a 
Church college.” However humorously put, in such sugges- 
tions there is gravity. Unlike the law of gravity in physics, 
mass, numbers, and immensity alone do not give attraction to 
colleges. On the other hand, it is well remarked that “ pupils 
are inspired by contact with superior minds,” and, we may add, 
elevated by close contact with churchly Christian character. It 
has been held that “a great Christian educator at one end of a 
table and a few students at the other constituted a university.” 

As with numbers and mass, so analysis shows further that 
age or supposed social advantages, notoriety, costliness, and 
preparatory school preference, are not the sole sources of 
college attraction. 

American boys in this age of “obedient parents 
select their own colleges, sometimes without regard to social 
éclat and preparatory school preference, often one from which 
relatives have not graduated, one new and little known to the 
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“old folks at home,” and sometimes, too, where restraints and 
studies are exacting. 

Some wealthy Americans prefer whatever is most costly for 
their sons. But educators are now found who would confine 
the large and lavishly equipped institutions to post-graduates, 
leaving to smaller colleges the undergraduate students, adapt- 
ing the German university system to American conditions. 
Still, the German plan is less attractive generally to a Church- 
man than the college and university system of our Mother 
Church. 

Is advertisement, or mere notoriety, a reliable source of at- 
traction? This soon loses its force, unless the endowment and 
equipment are as represented. Thus we reach the centre of 
college gravity. For if we seek its invariable source, numbers, 
notoriety, social prestige, and the like, fail to account for it, 
unless behind them are ample means providing the best the 
market affords for the departments of higher education. We 
find thus that adequate endowments, complete equipments, are 
unfailing sources of successful attraction. 

How does this bear upon the Churchman’s relation to Church 
institutions of higher learning? In ability to furnish large sums 
for large projects, our primitive Church in the United States 
was not unlike the primitive Church of the first Christian cen- 
tury. We had some statesmen, some members of means and 
influence, but “ not many mighty.” Our American primitive 
Church ranked rather with things “that were despised,” —a 
religious corporation simply tolerated. Like the State, our ship 
of Church came out from the storms of the Revolution dis- 
mantled. Every way there was much to be done and little with 
which to do it. The Episcopate had to be restored to us, or 
to become resident. Conventions and the General Convention 
had to be organized; a Prayer-Book duly set forth; parishes 
to be maintained; later, Domestic and Foreign Missions to be 
supported. No wonder if foundations for higher education were 
at first overlooked. But soon statesmen-like prelates, and other 
Churchmen, began to remember institutions of higher learning, 
so that now we have Church colleges generally well placed. 
They were started, at least; and perhaps for many years not 
much more could have been done. But now, when the day of 
small things is past; now, when in place of wooden chapels, 
cathedrals rise, and sumptuously appointed stone churches of 
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equal splendor; now, when of kindred expenditures at their 
best, the friends of Church colleges can but say, These ought 
ye to have done, but not to leave collegiate endowment un- 
done; now, when zeal for decoration (in reason commend- 
able) not infrequently overleaps itself, when one set of memorials 
goes to the basement, to the mission-chapel, or to the ash-heap, 
in order that another set of memorials may shine in the Church 
for awhile; now, when graceless cemetery monuments in evan- 
escent cemeteries, probably to be displaced by legislative en- 
actment, absorb (despite protest which I made in the Church 
Congress years since, and even now without churchly restraint) 
millions of the money of Churchmen; while millions more are 
given by those connected with our Church to other than our 
own institutions of higher learning; now, when lavish gifts are 
poured out upon objects or buildings of no permanence; now, 
when beautifying the accessories of worship sometimes degen- 
erates into excessive display and expenditure, so that even 
Ruskin’s lamp of sacrifice shines warningly upon the applica- ° 
tion by Church people of ever-increasing wealth to things not 
always of the first importance, —no wonder should the dog of 
the parable (as though wroth that worth should want in the 
midst of plenty) give note of warning to Church college men, 
and S. Lazarus, moving at last among his college crusts (as no 
inapt image of an impecunious corporation) stretch a churchly 
hand, though, alack! empty almost as a Church college treas- 
ury, for some, at least, of the crumbs scattered by the cyclone 
of profusion! 

Cannot Churchmen find among the least endowed of our 
Church institutions of higher education desert as well as need? 
Have not our best-equipped institutions needs as well as merits 
unknown to most Churchmen? Call the roll of our bishops, 
and note the comparatively large proportion who answer as 
Church college alumni; so with others of the clergy and the 
laity, eminent and excellent, — leading the Indian cause, building 
educational and charitable institutions, caring for the deaf, the 
dumb, the blind, the outcast; yet, compared with the total 
number of Churchmen graduating from colleges, is not the list 
of those representing Church colleges grotesquely small in the 
light of loyalty, not simply to our Church, but to the educa- 
tional position and work of this branch of the Church abroad? 
For if not standing for higher education, to what is our Church 
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to be converted in this land? The famed head-master of Rugby 
intimates that the Church was converted to the wor/d under 
Constantine. He calls that celebrated event Satan’s great sour 
d’adresse. In these United States we are assured that this is a 
day of great Church accessions. Although he find greater gain 
than loss in Constantine’s conversion to Christianity, the ideal 
Churchman’s ideal of churchly progress is yet infinities apart 
from mere worldly gain. But experience teaches not only the 
dangers incident to wealth, but also that institutions of higher 
learning may counteract them. Institutions of higher learning 
give character to the religious body which maintains them. The 
prized ecclesiastical vessel, when the drift is away from, or op- 
posed to, Church institutions of higher learning, tends to lose 
its true course, and drifts toward superstition or sinks in world- 
liness. The characteristic strength as well as the glory of our 
Mother Church is in her colleges and universities. 

Suppose considerable endowments added to several of our 
Church colleges. Is it too much to say that their attractions 
could be so increased that an average of five or ten men from 
each of the United States would be drawn to each college ? 
This would make a large increase of students; and if our prin- 
cipal parishes added further but one or more from each, this 
would make an addition of thousands of students. Then there 
would be employment and compensation in our Church col- 
leges for the large number of Churchmen who, as educators, 
are now excluded from higher educational work in Church 
institutions. They do good service where they are; but will 
not Churchmen make it possible for those of them who con- 
scientiously prefer it, to do therefor even better work by em- 
ploying them in Church colleges? Imagine one to whom we 
cannot offer bread, who, while laboring faithfully in some insti- 
tution without us, believes in Church institutions as properly 
claiming his services. He does the best he can, but with in- 
creasing doubts as to the soundness of the things about him. 
The question is not, Do all the facts justify all the fears? but, Is 
that policy statesman-like and loyal to lessons of Church history 
which practically diverts from us increasing numbers of able 
professors and of our noble young student Churchmen to places 
where educational influences are, it may be, indifferent or in- 
imical to our Church, and if not to Christianity and all religion, 
at least to principles for which a Churchman is in honor bound 
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to stand? .How, think you, does the current course of things 
affect able students, professors, and trustees of Church institu- 
tions needing the sympathy, prayers, and gifts of their brethren, 
but witnessing the opulent tide sweep by, scarce regarding their 
cry, ‘Come over and help us”? 

For lost objects, if not for lost arts, advertisements read, 
“Information wanted.” Getting adequate help for Church in- 
stitutions of higher learning might not be reckoned a lost art 
were our Church to disseminate authoritatively the informa- 
tion wanted. If such institutions are to be endowed largely 
by Churchmen, the proper presentation of the subject to the 
parishes and people of our Church is a prerequisite. Said a 
trustee, “I heard a sermon preached in my pulpit by one 
assuming to represent the Church college. The first part of 
it aimed to prove beyond question the overwhelming advantages 
of a small college; the second was an impassioned appeal for 
money to make that small college a large one. The people 
were rather confused, and have never done much for Church 
colleges.” 

When, after our late Civil War, wealth increased, other Church 
objects were still so absorbing that, as now, in many parishes 
the claims of our higher educational Church work seldom re- 
ceived any adequate recognition. No system authorized by the 
Church impressed able individuals or congregations amid the 
solemnities of worship. There are those thus liable to noble 
impressions who are not communicants, but whose Church 
connection for themselves or their families is with us. When, 
then, wealthy patriots sought to leaven with endowments for 
higher education our rapidly increasing population, though 
connected with our Church, yet unimpressed by it in this re- 
gard, they gave their great benefactions where they were audibly 
wanted, or where they were told they would do the most good. 
Begin at any point you please in the great circle of institutions 
not of us, and compute the benefactions which they have re- 
ceived from those connected with our Church. You will find 
them mounting into the millions. Thus neighborhood, family, 
and other influences have moved those who might have been 
even more deeply moved in behalf of an adequate system of 
higher education presented by the church with which they were 
connected. 

Tolstot ably controverts the popular notion that great leaders 
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inevitably make great movements. GOD’S great stream of ten- 
dency sweeps before it generals famous as the great Napoleon, 
like straws which are broken and tossed aside, when they 
go against the Divine drift. Certainly authorized, organized 
Church agencies, presenting Church objects, move the Church. 
But movements really great grow from the mind and heart cf 
the whole Church in proportion as the seed is sown in the souls 
of poor and rich alike. When what is wanted is a system to 
reach the whole Church, Church colleges do but little toward 
this by jealous or competitive action, especially if each draws 
from another for its own upbuilding, or rests in the help of 
partial friends. 

With us, education, therefore, may well seek the General 
Convention as the fountain-head. Why should our colleges not 
be heard from in the congregations, councils, and conventions 
of the Church? The head of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
Dean of the Cathedral, ex officio, is to mention but one in- 
stance, summoned to convocation. There are those who hold 
that our Church college enterprises would be better recognized 
if the heads of recognized Church colleges were invited to the 
General Convention by a standing order, if not to vote, yet to 
report or to speak, when requested by resolution. An Ameri- 
can Diocese lately instructed its Committee on Canons to report 
as to securing the heads of the Church colleges admission to the 
General Convention. 

What is needed is action that will secure attention. The 
General Convention, as the central authority of the Church, has 
authorized an efficient body, not too general or diffuse, called 
Regents of the Church University, for the advancement of 
higher education by Church institutions. One earnest advo- 
cate, if heard through the length and breadth of our Church, 
could rouse the attention of our Church people. Once interested, 
they would insist on giving. And apart from offerings which 
might be designated for particular institutions, undesignated 
offerings, though small, comparatively, would aid students in 
Church colleges. If selected by competitive examination, the 
work of the colleges represented would be tested and stimu- 
lated. Fellowships would enable deserving men to continue 
their education for the Church just when, at graduation, they 
are often defeated by the immediate need of bread-winning. 
Now that railroads and telegraphs practically annihilate dis- 
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tance, non-resident professors could visit those colleges enter- 
ing the Church university union, adding to their advantages. 
This applies also to furnishing parishes desiring it with in- 
struction from university lecturers or university preachers. The 
university extension movement suggests that much might be 
done for capable persons unable to attend institutions of learn- 
ing; so as to maintaining talented children of clergymen and 
laymen lacking means to send them to good schools and col- 
leges. The bright though not prematurely devout of both 
sexes, as well as the proverbially good; talented boys not 
ready to decide for the ministry as a profession, as well as their 
opposites, — deserve the Church’s care and education. In time 
much more might be accomplished. Once convinced by the 
Church that her institutions of education survive changes of 
government, shocks of war, mutations of time, donors will real- 
ize to what a remarkable extent such institutions give to them 
and their benefactions somewhat of immortality. Thus, wealth, 
bereaved of its objects of family affection, or honorably desir- 
ing to perpetuate its best purposes, would find within our own 
borders impressive plans, deep foundations worthy of the ideal 
Church university; while by additions to those we now have, 
or otherwise, college after college within the Church could be 
completely appointed for its perfect work. 

There is some instruction, if little comfort, in recalling the 
long procession of “‘ might-have-beens.” To instance only one. 
Had benefactors connected with our Church been fully for 
years past apprised of the needs, and impressed with plans of 
higher education in Church institutions, might not the ideal 
Church university and colleges b@ already somewhat respecta- 
bly endowed? If not elsewhere, then let us say at the capital 
of the nation. Long since, our great patriot Churchman, George 
Washington, with statesman-like prevision, selected it in his will 
as the proper seat of the American university. Free, he held, 
would it be from sectionalism; free, too, would it be were it 
after our ideal and of our Church; free from “ entangling alli- 
ances” and subjection to Roman dominion. A Churchman 
there, not finding a Church college or university at the capital, 
has given to the Columbian University —the most promising 





Baptist educational foundation of the place— several hundred 
thousand dollars. The donor of one of the largest educational 
benefactions in the United States, who, though long understood 
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to be connected with our Church, has placed his vast educa- 
tional gift outside of it, said in substance at Washington last 
winter, “ Our educational people ought to have occupied this 
ground long ago;” seizing the great opportunity, our Church 
would now influence that potent educational and civil centre. 

But why should our Church sustain Church institutions of 
higher education? In an increasing tide tending away from 
Church institutions, Churchmen are attracted to and graduate 
from other institutions. Why not build ¢iem up instead of our 
own colleges? 

Appreciating the merits of these institutions as well as of 
their alumni, the Churchman nevertheless finds the source of 
many of their merits in the influence of the colleges of our 
Mother Church. Like the light shining far beyond its source, 
those Church colleges have in good degree blessed English- 
speaking people and others the world over. Other institutions, 
then, have simply what our own might give, and when better 
supported, add to in the giving. 

But why not move our Church colleges in their own interest, 
or that of Christian unity, and place them in the circle of some 
institution not ours, but already well established? 

The fate is memorable of the well-meaning lamb, who, to 
impart warmth and life, entered the interior of the larger and 
more astute animal of the fable, and whose benevolent zxdi- 
viduality was dissolved by absorption. 

But why not save our money, the enthusiastic unionist has 
been heard to exclaim, for when Church unity arrives will not 
all colleges and universities be ours? 

The day when there shafl be no “ours” nor “ theirs,” no 
“mine” nor “thine,” as the communistic prophet sings, will, if 
a blessing from the Churchman’s point of view, come as the 
best fruit of higher churchly education. Strife or decline may 
follow that misunderstanding of Christian union or Church 
unity which regards it as the mutual admiration of those who 
do not differ, or the agreement to differ of those who do not 
love principle more than peace. Is not ¢rve unity the destined 
child of religion and /earning? The great questions which di- 
vide Christians are those of fact, of interpretation, of scholar- 
ship. The unionists’ cry should be, Educate, educate, educate! 
And we may add that there is no truer mission work, in this 
and other lands to-day, than education. That alone can dis- 
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close and secure unity or union worthy of the name of CHRIST. 
Our Church will hardly retain the lead in laboring, as our LORD 
prayed, “ that all may be one,” if she loses the lead in higher 
education. Thus far she has been largely aided in the matter 
of influence among men of letters and women of culture, by the 
reputation and achievements of the colleges and universities of 
our Mother Church. Sometime there may be an honest inter- 
national copyright; at any rate, why not prepare now, not only 
to educate our own leading scholars, but authors of such works 
as those which our Church generally values, maintaining our 
own work of higher education, depending for our development 
on ourselves under GOD? The instinct of unity evident in the 
United States is a national as well as a religious instinct, and 
will prevail in religion when it becomes more potent than race 
distinctions and religious contentions. Yet its character for 
good or ill will, our Churchman holds, be decided by churchly 
educational efforts or the lack of them. 

But if we liberally furnish churchly influences to existing 
non-Church institutions, will not our Church’s mission in higher 
education be fulfilled? 

The late Bishop Harris—loved and lamented leader! — 
aided by devoted Churchmen, established, at the University of 
Michigan, Hobart Guild and Hall and a lecture-course. Able 
and honored Churchmen are delivering the Baldwin Lectures, 
published to edify and delight a still wider circle. But I know 
from personal intercourse with Bishop Harris that he would not 
exclude Church colleges nor the Church university from aid 
and work and sphere; at Ann Arbor he did the next best thing 
on ground already preoccupied. Yet it has been seen that in 
proportion as such ventures of faith succeed, and competitive 
enterprises follow, representing conscientious but differing opin- 
ions, various denominations placing their religious halls near 
ours will be welcomed for the protection of their own youth 
and the attraction of others. Thus, as the best result practicable 
on preoccupied ground, Christians of whatever name may come 
to stand in eager contest for the patronage of undergraduates. 
There may be times and places for encouraging controversy, 
nevertheless an atmosphere of controversy is to be deprecated at 
that period of life when definite ideals and influences, free from 
irreverent jangling, are most needed for the formation of a noble 
and faithful character. The tolerated zxsthetic influence of our 
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service brought to bear upon some other universities is not so 
potent as is the atmosphere and general educational character 
of such institutions. Is there any more fatal mistake than to 
suppose that the nursery and school-room are the exclusive 
province of the calm, distinctive influence of our Church in 
education? 

The elevation, inspiration, and manly strength gained by 
many (some of them destined leaders) at the colleges and uni- 
versities of our Mother Church, prove their beneficent power at 
that most critical period when the mind, entering the high seas 
of investigation and speculation, needs clear, impressive, pro- 
found religious influence. Not only the school, but Church col- 
leges and the Church university, formed after studying the best 
models, are requisite for the high character of our Church and 
of our Churchmen, and of their mission for the best interests of 
our American civilization. For, looking just across the water, 
whence we derived our Episcopate, the Churchman sees Church 
colleges creating a superior type of character. Not institutions 
of partisan propaganda, they are hospitable to all science and 
open to all truth, yet faithful to churchly reverence and wor- 
ship. Great as are many of their graduates, what greater glory 
has Oxford or Cambridge than her pupils and alumni at work 
for CHRIST in London slums, in East Indian centres, in African 
depths, and in many a lowly and dangerous island of the sea? 
The American Churchman may well look to it that his own 
Church shall remain true to those institutions of higher educa- 
tion through which the Church abroad is seen to follow CHRIST, 
to elevate her own character, and to deserve well of all 
mankind. 

Already Church colleges and schools of various grades are 
here, and they are here to stay; for their endowments, if not 
adequate, are fixed, and cannot generally be used for other than 
their present purposes. They cannot die, even did the results 
of their brief history and insufficient endowment speak against 
them. Results, however, which we may not further recall here, 
speak strongly in their favor. But even were their record not 
yet good, the rightful claims upon Churchmen of Church col- 
leges would remain, since the light, the mission of that branch 
of the Lorp’s candlestick from which our torch is lit, evidently 
consists in an unwavering devotion to Church institutions of 
higher learning. Beyond the brief experiments of our primitive 
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century in the United States, beyond the influential colleges and 
universities of our Mother Church, our line extends to the Apos- 
tolic age, and to the very lips of Him who, in commissioning 
His Church, said, ‘‘ Go, teach.” In higher education our Church 
of old joined knowledge and Christianity in one: “ What Gop 
hath joined, let no man put asunder.” Dr. Richard S. Storrs 
lately (estimating the sources of our strength) eloquently ap- 
plied to these institutions of our Mother Church the title, 
“magnificent universities.” The Churchman, transplanting their 
methods from the Old World to the New, may yet so provide 
that our Church shall stand not only for higher education, but 
for that education which is highest. 

Time would fail us for the recital of the many Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, or, if they can be justly so 
called, Nothingarian or Materialistic educational institutions, to- 
gether with the great gifts they have received from those con- 
nected with our Church. On the principle that “ one good 
turn deserves another,” may our fellow-citizens and our brethren 
of various denominations, in return for millions thus received, 
turn over a new leaf in the volume of catholicity, and adequately 
aid the Church colleges of their own and other neighborhoods! 

Somewhat that might be done I have ventured, so far as 
Church colleges and the Church university are concerned, to 
outline here and elsewhere. To do more now were to trespass 
upon ground which, whether to abandon or to build upon, be- 
longs to the constituted authorities of the Church, and more 
especially to their representatives in General Convention assem- 
bled. The great Christian bishop, Pope Innocent III., A. D. 
1215, who sought under the name “ university” to unite with 
Church influence scattered institutions of learning in Paris, first 
lifted the word “university” to its Christian and educational sig- 
nification. In Old Rome it had been used for something like 
business copartnerships, — records show universities of “ butchers 
and bakers;” but the educational term “ university ” signifies a 
bond uniting separate and now often far-distant undertakings 
for higher education. The State university conception of our 
own Alexander Hamilton, copied, it is said, for France by 
Napoleon I., has, under favorable auspices, proved useful, and 
is suggestive. 

Abroad, the word “university” is honorably applied, while 
helpfully uniting undertakings as far apart as England and 
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Australia, where, too, there are neither resident students nor 
college buildings, nor other chief aims and facts than encourage- 
ment by degrees and otherwise of those whose pursuit is higher 
learning. As the college corporation and its officers often hesi- 
tate to commit themselves to that which is not evidently helpful 
to their college, I originated and suggested in print years ago 
the union of Church educational institutions with regents, or a 
committee appointed by the General Convention, which, raising 
funds, could give scholarship and other aid to institutions co-op- 
erating in the university union. I hope from these suggestions, 
or by such other plans as may be approved, that the subject 
may come to have not only a fair but a general hearing. 

In the university system of our Mother Church many colleges 
are comparatively small; but from what I have seen of Hobart 
College, I do not find this to be a disadvantage. On the con- 
trary, small colleges are attractive to many thoughtful Christian 
people. Said an able teacher lately while visiting Hobart Col- 
lege, ‘Had I known this earlier, I should have come here for 
my college course, instead of choosing a larger institution; the 
difference, I find, is that between a cultured home and a large 
boarding-house.” Bishop Potter, of New York, writes, “I be- 
lieve in Church colleges and in smail colleges.” Colleges, large 
and small alike, have their ups and downs. It is unphilosophi- 
cal, if not unfair, to instance and to argue from either an excep- 
tionally good or bad period. Yet small Church colleges have 
been tried and approved for hundreds of years abroad; and 
Church people, as the result, prefer, if not always the graduate 
of an English Church college, at least often the make of man 
which many of the small colleges included in the university cor- 
poration of Oxford or Cambridge have furnished to Church and 
State. If some doubt the advantages of the added university 
influences there, others, appreciating them, hold that here our 
Church colleges, however geographically distant, could in this 
age of rapid transit be helpfully bound together by inclusive 
university ties. 

Influenced by the abiding affection engendered within a com- 
paratively small institution, Daniel Webster won the cause es- 
sential to his Alma Mater, and benefited many another benefi- 
cent foundation by his convincing argument before the Supreme 
Court. The blessing, to an ever-growing population, of scat- 
tered colleges as radiant points of light has seldom been better 
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illustrated than when, addressing the Chief-Justice at the close 
with moving eloquence, blanched face, brimming eyes, trem- 
bling lips, and that deep voice faltering with suppressed emo- 
tion, he exclaimed, “ Sir, you may destroy this little institution ; 
it is in your hands. I know it is one of the lesser lights on the 
literary horizon of our country. You may put it out. It is, as 
I have said, a small college; and yet there are those who love 
it.” Not only have strong natures been moved to great words 
and deeds, inspired by the intimate contact of a small college, 
but there is much in possible injury, not only to the average 
man, or to the weak and poor (CHRIST'S, and therefore the 
Churchman’s, special care), but also to sensitive, though spe- 
cially gifted natures, marred by a crowd; much is there in the 
influences of small colleges attractive to Churchmen, were they 
brought within the range of the attraction. Do they wish to 
enlarge their attractions? There are Church colleges prepared 
gracefully to submit to the process; and such colleges will com- 
pare favorably with the best in our land. Were our whole 
Church roused to the educational duty to which its heredity 
calls it, well-endowed Church colleges soon clustering about a 
common centre might here reproduce those Church university 
characteristics by which our Church abroad has been recognized 
as the bulwark of civil and religious liberty. 

Justly claiming catholicity, the very comprehensiveness of our 
Church, instead of helping, often hinders, united effort. Espe- 
cially will this be seen so long as those only will help the 
Church college who find in it the exclusive presentation of their 
own views. When not only the Church in general, but each in- 
dividual in particular, is catholic-minded, comprehensiveness 
will not cause division and weakness. The lead of those who 
devote years of sacrifice. and effort to this movement will 
be more generally followed. Institutional Christianity will be 
found to give both strength and permanence to Church prin- 
ciples and undertakings, and to remove partisan suspicion with 
its disposition to help only those institutions of higher learning 
which are wot of our Church. Parsons and persons /acking 
extended educational experience will see the propriety of im- 
posing upon those Churchmen who have it, direction and re- 
sponsibility in educational affairs, as is successfully done by 
denominations whose institutions of higher learning are wisely 
trusted and generously supported. 
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Some years since, cathedrals were derided as proved failures, 
and their attempted revival also as expensive and practically 
useless dramatic reproductions of a dead past; while Matthew 
Arnold was satirically named as the proper architect for the 
American cathedral. Yet information having been disseminated 
and efforts made, millions are now being expended on cathedral 
building or restoration, Preparatory schools, too, were once 
criticised, as though Dickens’ “ Dotheboys Hall” were a true 
picture of schools here as well as there. But now that Church 
schools have been properly supported, their praise is in all the 
churches. Preparatory-school teachers are now met who dare 
to direct their pupils away from great institutions which they 
have found demoralizing; while one head-master declares that 
before withdrawing patronage he simply waits to see whether 
boys he prepares will not give a certain famous university a 
moral uplift. Meantime, there be anxious parents who see that 
as a lever exposed to undue strain is broken or warped hope- 
lessly, so a boy used as a moral lever may be. The thoughtful 
begin to see that not by might, by numbers, but by the Spirit, 
which speaks often with “ still small voice,” noble character is 
educated. Thus our institutions of higher learning may come 
to be conscientiously maintained by Churchmen. 

In my first inaugural as a college president, I took the ground 
of Christian union and Church unity. Unpopular then, it has 
vogue now. So with the upbuilding of Church colleges and the 
Church university. Is it not as certain to come as our Church 
is to reach the best development? Nothing appeals more suc- 
cessfully to Americans of wealth, so many of whom connect 
themselves with our Church, than adequate plans for higher 
education. Many an American college, now splendidly en- 
dowed and developing university cannections, was weak until 
generously supported. This is true also of English Church col- 
leges; and extremest Protestants were found among their pa- 
trons. Old Thomas Becon’s view, after the experiences of the 
sixteenth century, is seen in his quaint ‘Sick Man’s Salve,” 
where Philemon, advising the sick man as to his will, saith: 
“Seeing that God hath richly blessed you with the goods of 
this world, it were very expedient to remember the poor schol- 
ars of the universities of Cambridge and Oxford. For if they 
be not maintained, all learning and virtue will decay, and a very 
barbary shall burst in among us, and at the Jast bring this our 
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realm into destruction. And verily the love of many nowadays 
toward good letters is very cold; insomuch that we see daily 
many good wits compelled, for lack of exhibition, to forsake the 
university and to become serving-men, which kind of life is 
most abominable and unworthy a good nature.” 

Answer. “I have not in times past been altogether unmind- 
ful of the universities. What benefits the students have hereto- 
fore received at my hands, I will not here rehearse. GOD and 
they know it; and the knowledge thereof I would wish rather 
to be learned of other than to be heard of me. Surely I think 
him no good Christian, nor friend unto his country, which, if he 
be able, refuseth to help forward the studies of good wits. I 
pray you, neighbor Philemon, set in two hundred pounds of 
money, one hundred to be given to the University of Cambridge, 
the other unto Oxford.” 

Quite different the recent statement of an American rector in 
a wealthy neighborhood, that his church improvements were 
from a bequest which at first had been drawn in favor of a neigh- 
boring Church college, — adding that usually, if the terms of a 
parishioner’s will were known in time, it was easy to turn be- 
quests back to the parish, leaving the Church college in the 
lurch. But why, since other citizens and religious bodies build 
up their own institutions of higher learning, — why should not 
we Churchmen build up ours? 

Much, but not all, has been lost to us. Our primitive Church 
in the New World is but closing its first century. Many more 
millions to be devoted to higher education may be within the 
reach of its influence before the end. What shall be done 
about it? Perhaps the answer should be given before billions 
following millions have drifted away from our influence, for 
the uses of which, nevertheless, through succeeding ages, our 
Church has responsibility in the sight of GOD and man. As 
our first primitive century in the United States restored to our 
Church the Episcopate on our own soil, so may the coming cen- 
tury witness the restoration to us of the churchly system of 
institutions of higher learning. Then the Church university, 
with a local habitation as well as with our name; and Church 
colleges, with adequate endowments as well as with churchly 
plans, — would, from the history of universities in our branch of 
the Church, be entitled to carve over its portal the inspired 
words. “ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good; ” on its 
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hall of material science, ‘‘ Now I know in part; ” on its hall of 
mental philosophy, “‘ Thou shalt love the LORD with all thy 
mind; ” for the foundations of its ethical culture and Christian 
economics, CHRIST’S Golden Rule; for the rock on which its 
chapel stands, the inscription, ‘‘ JESUS CHRIST, the chief Corner- 
Stone;” and for the spire of its sacred precincts, the uplifted 
cross. Then, too, in harmony with the legend of that historic 
bell of our national Independence Hall, its consecrated college 
bells may sound afar, proclaiming liberty to all the land, and to 
the inhabitants thereof, — the liberty wherewith CHRIST hath 
made us free. 

Although the plan with these possibilities and principles was 
suggested previous to the meeting of the General Convention 
of 1886, in my addresses before college and academy and par- 
ish, the printed outline was brief, and the argument lacked the 
fulness and cogency and clearness which characterize many 
reports of educational committees of the General Convention. 
The Church Board of Regents has not organized in vain, if its 
efforts successfully direct attention to important points with ref- 
erence to Christian education, buried in the admirable Journals 
of the General Convention, or contained in recommendations of 
Dioceses and in addresses of bishops. In bringing them to the 
actual consciousness and Christian conscience of our Church 
people, much will have been well done. It matters little whether 
this neglected work is accomplished by leaflets, lectures, ser- 
mons, addresses, or in connection with offerings. For it seems 
that those who give to, are those who devoutly and systematically 
care for, Church objects. They, there is reason to believe, 
“read” not heedlessly, and also “‘ mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” truths which the Church otherwise vainly seeks to im- 
press upon the whole body of its people. The ‘Annual Report 
of the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
issued January, 1889, begins with an utterance as suggestive as 
it is plain-spoken: “ This Report is not intended for the waste- 
basket. Please do not put it there, nor into some neglected 
pigeon-hole of your desk.” 

After returning from the late General Convention, the under- 
signed took up the Convention Journal of 1886, kindly furnished 
by its efficient secretary, Dr. Hutchins. Let the humiliating 
statement be made, since an honest confession is good for the 
soul, that the-writer of this article then read for the first time its 
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educational reports and records. Following these back for 
years, the question with which this article opens was answered. 
No room was left for wonder thereafter that an educational plan, 
authorizing the organized work of the Church University Board 
of Regents, had passed readily and unanimously. But regret 
was irresistible that measures had not Ieng since been taken to 
disseminate widely the noble utterances and pregnant sugges- 
tions which Message No. 18 of the House of Bishops refers to 
as recorded in many previous reports. We submit the follow- 
ing, taken from the admirable Report of 1886. (The Report 
of 1889 deals principally with the Church university plan; it 
was read to the deputies, but is not yet accessible.) 


From the comprehensive reports which have been presented by 
able committees to successive Triennial Conventions ; from pastorals 
issued by the House of Bishops to the Church at large, and by individual 
bishops to their several Dioceses ; by arguments, appeals, and treatises 
proceeding from educators and scholars of experience and learning in 
both the Church of England and our own ; and indeed from contributions 
to Church literature in various departments, — we may take these prin- 
ciples to be generally accepted: The Church of Gop on the earth, as a 
witness to Curist and His truth, is no less an educating than an evange- 
lizing power. Next to the worship of the Most High and the preservation 
of the faith, is that perpetual duty of trust which conveys the knowledge 
of the Gospel, and transmits its spirit to generations as they arise. 

This teaching office in the kingdom of Curist, while special and dis- 
tinct, is inseparably connected with its original constitution and universal 
work, with its spiritual motive, with its moral discipline, with its sacra- 
ment of baptism, and with that law of inheritance by covenant and 
descent which reaches through all the dispensations of Gon’s providence 
and grace. As the end of the Christian religion is the formation of 
character under a godly influence of both knowledge and love, or light 
and life, so a system of Church education must aim at the training of a 
complete manhood or womanhood, in body, mind, and spirit, including 
the affections, conscience, and will,— the whole course in all its parts 
being directly subject to the guidance and control of religion. 

A period has been attained where two questions are to be met. The 
importance and value of secular education throughout the country are 
not disputed. They can hardly be said not to be appreciated. In 
every part of the land the people are eager and resolute in providing the 
means of elementary, and largely also of higher, knowledge, in sciences, 
languages, and arts, for their sons and daughters. This is sufficiently 
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proved by the vast outlay of money, labor, thought, and enterprise 
popularly and constantly expended for this great interest. Nor can any 
disparagement be cast on this educational zeal, or any jealousy of scien- 
tific progress be indulged in the name of religion, except by folly, 
prejudice, or superstition. What is needed, urgently needed, for the 
sake of the safety of science itself, the permanence of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and the welfare of mankind, is a practical conviction that no edu- 
cation in any grade or class is either thorough or secure without the 
sanctions of Christian faith,— in other words, without a recognition in 
it of the will of Gop as supreme, and of the obligations of Christian 
morality. There is a modern idolatry of knowledge, as there was an 
ancient idolatry of the images of ignorance and passion. The history 
of nations and the records of crime show that no accumulations of 
human wisdom and no acuteness or energy of the intellectual facul- 
ties alone can furnish a safeguard against personal vice and public 
degradation. More than once that history has exhibited disastrous 
fruits of the fallacy that mere mental activity can make a long and 
lasting commonwealth, a just government, a pure society, a clean com- 
merce, virtuous households, or the certainty of a life to come. It is 
laid, therefore, upon the Church, the body of Curist, so to rule her 
offspring by the rule of revelation as to counteract this perilous delu- 
sion. She is set to her task in the school, the seminary, the colleges of 
all arts and all sciences, the university, the institutions of philosophy, 
theology, and law, in a sure belief that no department of study, no ca- 
pacity of the mind, and no realm of speculation can, without loss or 
enfeeblement, be separated from supernatural realities and the verities 
of Gop’s written word. . . . It was the great German philosopher as 
well as poet of this century, the master of the idealists of our day, who 
confessed that those who would debase man’s nature to the level of the 
brute begin by extinguishing in him the sense of worship. .. . We are 
confident in the opinion that in all grades, from the lowest to the 
highest, we have in our Dioceses such seminaries as amply deserve 
support and enlargement by Church loyalty and Church wealth. Even 
our missionary bishops, ill-sustained as they are, testify that among all 
the aggressive agencies at their command their schools for both sexes 
hold a place second only to that of parish priest or pastor. In the 
face of such evidence, the Churchman’s duty is not to be evaded by in- 
difference, by false liberality, or by vague notions of the practical value 
of doctrinal truth. The Apostolic rebuke of him who “ provideth not 
for his own” is as applicable to the household of faith as to a family 
bound together by blood. 

In point of fact, in communities as mixed as those in most parts of 
this country, pupils will for the most part go, or be sent, to those schools 
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or colleges which are believed to be best furnished and best taught. 
Hence, to strengthen and enrich Church schools and Church colleges in 
their faculties, apparatus, libraries, buildings, and chairs, is to honor 
Curist, in whatever measure Curist is their master. . . . Many have 
longed for the erection of at least one great university of unsurpassed 
resources, worthy of the property and intelligence of our communion, 
gathering its professors, lecturers, and libraries not only from our own, 
but from other and older countries, and so commanding the intellectual 
respect and affection of riper and younger American scholars, East and 
West, North and South. Holding steadily in view this object, the per- 
fecting of our schouls, as of even greater moment than their multiplica- 
tion, seeing clearly that they must win their way and prosper only by 
their substantial superiority, unless the Church is to humiliate herself by 
begging for them a pitiful patronage beyond their absolute or relative 
merits, and never forgetting that the ultimate end must always be the 
increase of good and wholesome learning, rather than the financial 
profit of the schools themselves, we find the remaining question to be, 
How shall the educational provisions which we now have, come to be 
known and appreciated? This will be done whenever the ordained 
teachers of the Church, the clergy, aided by a conscientious and im- 
partial Church press, make it their stated and frequent duty to acquaint 
the laity with the nature and service of those institutions, and the 
sacredness of these privileges. If they are set apart to be “ messen- 
gers, watchmen, and stewards,” they are to tell fathers and mothers 
where their sons and daughters may be safely guided and fed within the 
folds of Curisr ; they are to watch personally for the minds and hearts 
of the young of their flocks ; they are to point parents and children to 
accredited fountains of spiritual and intellectual light, as stewards of 
God’s manifold grace. 


Moved by such utterances, by similar influences, and by dis- 
cussions in the press, no wonder that plan after plan is proposed 
for immediate action. But some seem not to see that the Uni- 
versity Board is forced to “ hasten slowly.” Regents are asked 
to secure at once more uniform and more just regulations as 
to degrees in course or honorary,—honorary so-called, but 
unfortunately too often illustrating the adage that “ kissing goes 
by favor.” Others ask whether the awarding of uniform and 
just degrees, chiefly for work actually done and adequately 
tested, can also be immediately connected with a system of 
awards of money aiding the scholar. Others inquire if the 
courses of study in Church schools and colleges and universities 
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cannot be made without delay more uniform and more logical 
in progressing from stage to stage. Others look for the speedy 
union, if not unity, of Church colleges, and soon thereafter of 
all the scattered instances of that undefined or indefinable arti- 
cle supposed properly to demand our support as a “ Church” 
educational institution. The regents have been spared the im- 
portunity of one who, writing to a teacher and declaring that he 
himself is nothing if not a Churchman, magnanimously proposes, 
if “the greatest Church university on this planet” (and pre- 
sumably, therefore, on any other) can be “ got ready” this year, 
to send his “ precocious” little boy there for the opening next 
autumn, — provided he can have scholarships to pay expenses, 
such as he is “ assured” can be obtained at non-Church institu- 
tions. But there are many grains of wheat (if there is chaff to 
be winnowed out) in the crowding suggestions which this subject 
calls forth both from Churchmen and from other friends inter- 
ested in education. 

The Church University Board of Regents, it seems, looking 
West and South as well as North and East, sees not only those 
whose alms it needs and whose greatest gifts it would welcome 
as an incorporated body, but established institutions of learn- 
ing with which it would co-operate; educators and students, 
whose labors it would lighten; alumni, whose ideals it would 
cherish; trustees and teachers, whose wisdom it would share; 
old foundations, whose wants it would relieve; new and needed 
foundations, whose welfare it would further. But, doing its part, 
it remains to be seen what by the Church ard by the people it 
may be enabled to do, under GOpD’s guidance and blessing. 
Whatever, then, may be the potentialities and possibilities, pri- 
marily the prayers of the Church and of the people are the 
needed prerequisite. Gathered at the chairman’s call after the 
General Council of 1886, educators of our Church assembled at 
the hospitable home, in New York, of Mr. Gray, the father of 
two brothers interested in this movement, the Dean of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, and the Warden of Kacine College. 
Both brothers were then living; since then they have entered 
into rest. After an enthusiastic meeting, we were about to part. 
Light, as of another life, shone in the Warden’s face, as he 
pressed upon us the suggestion that each week at a day and 
hour to be named, all, however scattered, should seek our 
Heavenly Father’s blessing on our cause. Thus far indications 
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that these prayers are effectual have not been delayed. May 
they prove perpetual! Gentle reader, devoted Churchman, 
devout Christian, we pray you, make this plea your own, re- 
echoing the aspiration of the apostle and friend of Christian 
education, who, regarded as the inspired author of institutional 
Christianity, is none the less the leader of individual efforts for 
Christian education; “for this CAUSE I bow my knees unto 
the FATHER of our LORD JESUS CHRIST of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named.” 

In conclusion, we believe that we discover the true educational 
principle for our Church in what we venture to call the LAW OF 
CONTINUITY. 

When, by a gifted headmaster and his associates, an effective 
and worthy Church school has been established, their life-work 
should not cease with their brief life and be lost. The LAW or 
CONTINUITY calls for the continuation of what has been thus 
laboriously and wisely created. Such an institution should be 
made by adequate endowments a permanent part of the power 
of the Church. The LAW applies to all our educational institu- 
tions as well as to other organizations. History, if it does not 
announce the LAW OF CONTINUITY, proves the power of this 
principle to perpetuate what has been well begun. 

Further, an examination of the influences and results of an 
education which, beginning in the families and schools of our 
Church, is carried forward in colleges or universities ot of our 
Church, discloses the importance to Christian education of this 
LAW OF CONTINUITY. In the well-ordered Church school, the 
religious life and Christian character are nurtured, not by prayer- 
meetings and means which others prize, but by our liturgy and 
Christian year, and by pastoral care and other usages of our 
Church. If thereafter, in the institution to which the pupil goes, 
he does not find the churchly characteristics of his home and 
school and other influences duly perpetuated under the LAW OF 
CONTINUITY, we must not be surprised when his education, so- 
called, is completed, or long before that, should he have lost his 
religious life; for the religious customs of students, and others 
which he meets, are often such as not only do not attract him, 
but from his previous training actually repel him. 

The LAW OF CONTINUITY, then, calls for Church colleges 
and universities decause of Church homes and schools. This 
LAW, essential to solidarity, to unity, has been respected in the 
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educational work of the Church of England. A youthful Keble 
or Gladstone passes, if not without shock, yet without corruption 
or dwarfing, from home and school to the life of the Church 
college and university. In this country it were well if colleges, 
with their youthful undergraduates, were separate from and a 
stepping-stone to universities with mature post-graduate students. 
Here, as abroad, universities have, we are assured, not a corrupt- 
ing atmosphere, but simply a “fast set.” The atmosphere, 
whether for or against Christian principles, is created not only 
by influences of “lubricity,” intemperance, coarse vice, but by 
the convictions, or the lack of them, of leading teachers, For 
ages, in the colleges and universities of our mother Church, fine 
youths from Christian home and Church school have formed, if 
not “ university sets,” yet a centre of manly and Christ-like influ- 
ence, ennobling to character, in touch with great Christian teach- 
ers, attractive to new students, and helpful often in the highest 
sense all through life. The ideals and influences of our holy 
religion have been continued from century to century, not only 
by adequate endowments, but also by art, by architecture, by 
music, by liturgical worship, and, above all, by teachers conspic- 
uous for ability and learning, and the power to impart truth, and 
recognized also as men of Christian character. 

Thus the education of a pure home and a worthy school car- 
ried forward in the Church college and university conforms to 
that LAW OF CONTINUITY which should not be recklessly 
broken. 


ELIpT. NOTT POTTER. 

















Che Holy Eastern Church. 


HE One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church is composed, 
after all, of human particles; and it has always borne the 
marks of human weakness. It was never free from contentions. 
Even in our LorRp’s time, and almost in His bodily presence, 
His disciples disputed as to which was the greatest; they under- 
took to forbid one to cast out devils in our LORD’s name, be- 
cause he did not follow with them; and they were moved with 
indignation when the mother of James and John asked for her 
sons the highest rank in CHRIST’S kingdom. Paul contended 
against Peter and Barnabas because of their dissimulation; and 
while the Apostles yet lived there were divisions between Chris- 
tians who claimed Paul, Peter, or Apollos as their leader. But 
the Church was not divided by any of these quarrels. For a 
thousand years, although contests abounded concerning certain 
refinements of doctrine, the relative rank of sees, and on other 
points, yet there existed a degree of unity to which in our day 
we can only aspire. 

There never was a time known to the organized Christian 
Church when a difference in dignity was not conceded as be- 
tween certain sees. In the earlier times, Rome being the polit- 
ical capital of the world, it was natural that all other bishops 
should yield a precedence of honor to the bishop of the world’s 
metropolis; and when Constantinople, or New Rome, as it was 
called, became the metropolis of the world, it was natural that 
its bishop should expect the like pre-eminence; even as when 
it was the second capital, it had been granted the second eccle- 
siastical rank, superseding the See of Alexandria, which Saint 
Mark had founded. The Fourth GEcumenical Council did, in 
fact, declare Old Rome and New Rome to be equal. Canon 
XXVIII. of Chalcedon runs thus: “ The Fathers fitly bestowed 
precedence upon the throne of Old Rome because it was the 
Imperial City; the one hundred and fifty bishops beloved of 
Gop [that is, the Fathers of the Second General Council of 
Constantinople], moved by the same consideration, rightly be- 
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stowed equal precedence upon the most holy throne of New 
Rome, wisely judging that the city honored by the seat of em- 
pire and by the Senate, and enjoying the same [secular] pre- 
cedence as Old Imperial Rome, should be aggrandized like it in 
ecclesiastical matters also, ranking next after it.” Precedence, 
it will be observed, was based solely on the political importance 
of the two sees, not on the supremacy of Saint Peter, for Con- 
stantinople claimed no Apostolic foundation. 

So long as the civilized world was a unit politically, it was 
proper and natural that the hierarchy of the Church should also 
be an organized unit. When the Empire of the East became 
a State separate from that of the West, it was as proper and 
natural that the Church in each empire should have its own 
ecclesiastical head; and so, as nation after nation arose to in- 
dependence carved out of the old empire, it would have been 
better and more consistent if the Church in each had also be- 
come self-ruled. 

Happily, the world-wide empire and the world-wide Church 
existed together long enough to establish the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, to combat every form of heresy, and 
finally to embody in the Nicene Creed such points as were to 
be held as of Faith, and to agree that whoever added to or de- 
ducted from that creed should be anathema. The Pope and 
Church of Rome assented to that creed, and joined in the decla- 
ration of malediction; and if popes are really infallible, they are 
now excommunicate under this declaration. 

So long as the true Nicene Creed was accepted as the uni- 
versal symbol of the Christian faith, and so long as the canons 
of the Universal Church were acknowledged as the common 
law of all Christendom, the separation of the Church into east- 
ern and western branches, with the like division of the Roman 
Empire, or its yet farther division into national churches, as 
nations arose from the ruins of both empires, could not have 
militated against the Divine unity of the Catholic Church. 
Neither political frontiers, nor distance, nor even war, could 
have destroyed the unity of one LORD, one Faith, one Baptism. 
Throughout Christendom a bishop, or a priest, or a deacon 
would have been acknowledged as such, and laymen every- 
where would rightfully have claimed their Christian privileges, 
even among those whose tongue was strange, whose land was 
foreign, or whose political governors were at war. 
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If churches of different nations had sent missionaries to the 
same heathen land, there need not have been any mutual ques- 
tioning of authority, or any demoralizing competition in the 
presence of converts; but whether Moscow planted or Rome 
watered, GOD would have given the increase to His One Holy 
Catholic Church, and we never should have seen the strange 
spectacle of holy treasure wasted in sending Christians to con- 
vert Christians. 

This is the unity and the only unity which we of the American 
Church expect or desire. What shall be the ceremonial ob- 
servances will be a matter of little consequence when such 
essentials as the Universal Church, in its unquestioned General 
Council, has decreed, are loyally accepted. Such unity existed 
in the Church throughout the first half of its history. It was not 
an ideal unity with absolute prevalence of harmony. Through- 
out Christendom there were many, some very bitter, conten- 
tions. Men are but fallible beings; and for some inscrutable 
reason controversies about religion, even among religious per- 
sons, seem to be attended with a degree of acrimony more 
intense than is common in merely secular discussions. 

In the ninth century the words, “And the Son” (filiogue), 
were in some countries inserted in the Nicene Creed where the 
CEcumenical Council had not inserted them; and this intrusion 
was finally authorized throughout the Patriarchate of Old Rome 
by Pope Nicholas I., although his predecessors, in spite of 
much importunity, had invariably refused to permit it, —one 
of them, the holy Leo III., having ordered the filiogue to be 
omitted where the custom of using it had obtained, distinctly 
on the ground that no alteration could be made in the Church’s 
creed by any less authority than that which had originally pro- 
claimed the creed. To this violation of the common law of the 
Church we must attribute the final schism by which, in the year 
1054, the Roman Church and its dependencies were cut off from 
the unity of the original Catholic Church. 

After the separation, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who for 
more than six hundred years had been the declared equal of 
the Bishop of Rome, remained the chief dignitary of the Ortho- 
dox. Between the two patriarchates there have always existed 
these fundamental differences in character: (1) That whereas 
Rome has always striven to dominate the State, it has been 
usual in the East for the Church to defer to the State in matters 
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not involving doctrine; (2) That while in the West Rome has 
always endeavored to centralize power in itself, breaking down 
all barriers to make the Church not national but Roman, the 
East has always recognized the right of a nation to hold within 
itself an. autonomous Church, and the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople has been content with his supremacy of honor merely. 


In studying the history of the Patriarchate of Rome, we are 
for the greater part of the time among scenes which our education 
has made familiar, and we need only to acquire such languages 
as are taught in the seminaries about us. But the story of the 
Eastern Church leads us far afield to remote and unfamiliar, if 
not unknown, regions of the earth; and its literature is largely 
comprised in languages which are hardly spoken or taught in 
this hemisphere, — for of the one hundred millions of people 
who are comprised in the Eastern churches, eighty millions 
pray in the Sclavonic tongues, the greater part of them in 
tongues of that family now almost obsolete except for eccle- 
siastical purposes; and the number of American citizens who 
can read Hebrew far exceeds those by whom the Sclavonic 
types can be read and comprehended. 

Again, it is comparatively easy to sketch the history of the 
Church of Rome by following down the list of popes and noting 
the prominent incidents of each reign; but in the East there is 
no such thread of connection, and it is necessary to tell, not one 
story, but many stories. It would occupy too much space, and 
perhaps outwear the patience of the reader, even to sketch in 
outline the annals of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, with 
what may be considered its dependencies of Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem, of the Church in Russia and Greece and 
Cyprus and Montenegro, and of the Orthodox in Austro-Hun- 
gary; and even then there would remain undescribed the more 
or less unorthodox offshoots,—the Abyssinians, the Armeni- 
ans, the Jacobites, and the Nestorians, as well as the curious 
forms of dissent in the Russian empire. 

It would be an instructive but a sad narrative, touching upon 
the heresies and schisms which have warred within, and the fluc- 
tuating contests between the Crescent and the Cross; but noth- 
ing less than a volume would suffice to state even briefly the 
events which have marked the long centuries of the life of the 
-various bodies which together compose the Holy Eastern Church. 
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The East is almost a different world from the West. Men’s 
thoughts run in different channels; and whereas intense activity 
is characteristic of the West, passivity is the tendency in the 
East. The West delights in looking hopefully forward; the East 
revels in the past. From time to time Rome invents and im- 
poses a new religious belief, claiming to have in itself the right 
to develop doctrine. The orthodox East abides by the ancient 
creed and reverences ‘antiquity. Rome dates itself from S. 
Peter; but Constantinople regards the advent of CHRIST as 
occurring in the middle of Church history. Rome’s saints are 
those only of the Christian dispensation, while the Byzantine 
calendar includes among the saints the prophets of the Old 
Testament, with Moses, Isaac, and Job the Just. Rome seeks 
always to acquire and extend power over secular rulers and 
affairs; but the patriarchs of the East claim no temporal power, 
and when they have mingled in secular politics have usually 
been stimulated by motives of patriotism, or have acted in de- 
fence of the Church. 

But that is a very mistaken idea which counts the Eastern 
churches as having been indifferent to missionary duty and 
content to abide in their Dioceses. It is true that they never 
have pretended to own the earth and to parcel out heathen 
land among Christian princes; and it has not been their custom 
to compel submission to Christianity at the point of the sword, 
nor even to retaliate upon the Saracens such treatment as 
Christians had experienced at their hands. They have built on 
no man’s foundation, nor have they attempted to lord it over 
Gop’s heritage by sending missionaries to induce other Chris- 
tians to submit to their rule, but have merely defended their 
own flocks against the intrusion of Papists and Protestants, 
whom they equally abhor. 

And yet these Churches of the Eastern rite can give a good 
account of their stewardship. The habitable earth has been 
almost girdled by their missions. Passing westward into and 
through Germany and France, they seem to have been the 
first to establish the Episcopate in Germany, Gaul, and Britain, 
where traces still remain of the original Oriental influence. 
From Alexandria southward they carried the good news to 
Ethiopia, Abyssinia, and through regions even now unknown, 
south of the equator to the shores of the Indian Ocean. East- 
ward by sea along the coast they spread the Gospel as far as 
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to Ceylon, and on the coast of Malabar the Christians of S. 
Thomas still celebrate their maimed rites in a Syrian tongue. 
Eastward by land through Persia and India they pressed on to 
a meeting with the sea-coast missions in Bengal; and more yet to 
the north through Thibet and Mongolia, overcoming all obsta- 
cles, they penetrated into China, where the inscription of Se- 
ngan-fu attests their victorious presence and relates their annals 
for a century and a half, and where their churches are known 
to have existed for more than seven centuries. Northward the 
Orthodox Church moved to its greatest conquest; there it cre- 
ated the Empire of the Tsars, more extensive than that of 
ancient Rome, out of tribes known to old Romans only by 
half mythical stories; and by the waters of the Arctic Ocean 
they planted the monastery of Michael the Archangel. Skirt- 
ing the frozen zone, they taught the Christian faith and estab- 
lished Apostolic vicars in the chief places; and their Bishop of 
Irkutsk in Siberia supplied priests to a Christian colony in 
Pekin whose descendants exist there to this day. Crossing the 
Behring Sea, they founded the bishopric of Sitka in Alaska, 
working wonders among the savage tribes and making converts 
even to within forty miles of the site of San Francisco, where 
the last Bishop of Sitka found his winter rest in the see city of 
our Bishop-of California, —thus meeting on the coast of North 
America a successor of those bishops whom the same church 
had consecrated for Great Britain fifteen hundred years before. 
Even within the last twenty-five years the Orthodox have estab- 
lished a mission in Japan. 

Much of this was accomplished by the Church while con- 
fronted and in places almost overwhelmed by the Moslem 
power. The origin of Mahometanism was in the tribes of 
Arabia in the centre of the Eastern churches. The forces of 
Islam at one time almost surrounded the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. They reduced Spain to the condition of a Mahome- 
tan province, abiding within it for eight centuries, and they 
penetrated to the centre of France within two hundred miles of 
Paris. It was not until six centuries after their conquest of 
Spain that Constantinople fell into the hands of their generals; 
and the Turk will hardly have kept a footing in Turkey for one 
half the centuries that the Moor held Spain. But the struggle 
has been intense, and is not yet ended. 

It was the policy of the Turks to kill or enslave all whom 
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they could not convert; and it is indeed a matter for wonder 
that under such tyranny the Eastern churches have been able 
to maintain even existence in their ancient territory. The Latin 
Church was practically exterminated in all that region on the 
southern border of the Mediterranean where once S. Augus- 
tine of Hippo and his contemporaries lived and ruled; and the 
names of ancient sees of the Roman Church in Africa survived 
merely as titles for ecclesiastics who never saw that continent; 
but the succession of patriarchs and metropolitans in Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, at the foot of Ararat, 
and even in poor ignorant and isolated Abyssinia, has been 
maintained by bishops of whom many have been confessors and 
martyrs for the Faith. 

It was in the centuries of her greatest troubles that the Or- 
thodox Church effected the conquest of Muscovy. There too 
she was met by the followers of Mahomet; and as the tide 
ebbed and flowed, the Tartars would remove the Cross and 
place the Crescent above the captured churches. When these 
were recaptured, the Crescent was permitted to remain, but was 
surmounted by the Cross. Millions of Moslems, subjects of 
Russia, have been converted td Christianity; can Rome count 
its thousands? If the Turk yet keeps a foothold in Europe, it 
is only because the nations of Western Europe have tied the 
hands of the great Orthodox Empire whose people would wil- 
lingly and long ago have driven him back to his native deserts, 
and relieved the provinces of the Levant from his obstructive 
reign. Within her own territory Russia has subdued the Turks; 
and beyond her borders of late, in Servia, Roumania, and Bul- 
garia, she has restored the Christian’s rule. 

The Holy Eastern Church has needed no unity of imperial 
autocracy to enable her children to preach the Gospel from 
the Arctic to the Indian Ocean, and from the waters of the At- 
lantic to the great Pacific Sea. By the tyranny of Moslem domi- 
nation she has been fearfully disabled ; and in many countries, for 
want of wealth and liberty, she has been unable to maintain 
seminaries of learning in theology, science, and the arts. Her 
people, oppressed, poor, ignorant, and consequently supersti- 
tious, have been troubled sometimes by heresies and always by 
Roman intrigues; but she never has been wanting in that seed 
of the Church, the blood of holy martyrs, by which perhaps her 
life has been maintained. 
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Within this nineteenth century an archbishop of Cyprus, his 
three suffragan bishops, and all the hegumens of the Cyprus 
monasteries were hung upon one tree; and so late as 1821, 
Gregory, Archbishop of Constantinople, was hung at the door 
of his cathedral. 

In 1590 Poland was a State more powerful than Russia, and 
her people were divided in ecclesiastical allegiance between 
Rome and Constantinople. Roman intrigues and political in- 
fluences led to the organization of the Uniat Church, which, 
consenting to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, was 
allowed to retain the rites, the customs, and the creed of the 
East. The concordat was basely violated, and the people 
shamefully abused, under the papal authority, so that at the first 
partition of Poland, of the Uniats who came under Russian pro- 
tection, more than two millions in number voluntarily returned 
to their allegiance to the Eastern Church; and in 1839, the re- 
mainder of them, at least two millions more, on their own appli- 
cation, were received back with their bishops and clergy. 

A List of all the Sees and Bishops of the Holy Orthodox Church 
of the East, compiled by the Rev. Charles R. Hale, S.T. D., 
and printed in 1872, names the various branches of the Church, 
and the titles of the head of each branch, as follows: — 


1. The Most Entirely Holy Archbishop of ConstanTINopLe, New 
Rome, and (Ecumenical Patriarch ; 

2. The Most Blessed and Holy Pope and Patriarch of the Great 
City ALexanpriA, Libya, Pentapolis, and Ethiopia, and of all the land 
of Egypt; Father of Fathers, Pastor of Pastors, Arch Priest of Arch 
Priests, Thirteenth Apostle, and Universal Judge ; 

3- The Most Blessed and Holy Patriarch of the Divine City AntI- 
ocu, Syria, Arabia, Cilicia, Iberia, Mesopotamia, and all the East; 
Father of Fathers, and Pastor of Pastors ; 

4. The Most Blessed and Holy Patriarch of the Holy City Jerusa- 
LEM, and all Palestine, Syria, Arabia, beyond Jordan, Cana of Galilee 
and Holy Sion ; 

5. The Most Holy Governing Synod of all the Russias ; ! 

6. The Most Blessed and Holy Archbishop of Nova Justrmiana and 
all Cyprus ; 

7. The Most Blessed and Holy Patriarch of Servia, Metropolitan 
of all the Servians residing in the Austrian Empire, Archbishop of 
Carlovitz ; 


1 This title is not from Dr. Hale’s list. 
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8. The Most Reverend Archbishop of Mount Srvat ; 
9. The Metropolitan of Scanderia and the sea-coast, Archbishop of 
Tsettin, Exarch of the Holy Throne of Pek, Vladika of MonTENEGRO 


and Berda ; 
10. The Most Holy Governing Synod of the Kingdom of GreEce.’ 


Under these patriarchs and governing synods are more 
than three hundred and fifty metropolitans, archbishops, and 
bishops. . 

These, it should be remembered, are all undoubtedly Or- 
thodox bishops. The Armenian Church is not recognized by 
the Orthodox as sound, yet there seems to be little doubt that 
its separation was the result of misapprehension and political 
disturbances ; and as this body comprises a numerous people, — 
one perhaps the most active and intelligent of all Orientals, — it 
is greatly to be hoped that it may soon cease to be regarded as 
outside the true fold. 

The chief ruler of the Armenians is “ The Supreme Catholi- 
cos of all Armenians,” and under him in 1874 were four patri- 
archs, forty-five archbishops and bishops, and some forty sees 
were in charge of vicars. 

The number of people affiliated with these branches of the 
Church is somewhere between eighty and one hundred millions. 

In ecclesiastical architecture the West far surpasses the East, 
but it was not always so. Those centuries which in the west of 
Europe were marked by the rise and development of Christian 
art and architecture, were those in which the whole mind of the 
Eastern Church was absorbed by the intensity of its contests 
with the power of Islam; and since then a large number of its 
Dioceses have existed within the Moslem dominions, where 
Christians who exhibited any evidence of wealth were sure to 
be the victims of tyrannic spoliation, and where to build a 
church of any peculiar attractiveness was simply to supply 
Mahometans with a mosque. 

True, there has been a better state of affairs in the Russian 
Empire; but that sparsely settled country has only of late, if in- 
deed it has even yet, extricated itself from a condition of crude 
civilization. Churches have been built there in almost incredi- 
ble numbers, many of them at enormous cost, but architecture 
as an art has found in them no considerable development. We 





1 This title is not from Dr. Hale’s list. 
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must bear it in mind that less than three hundred years inter- 
vened between the reign of Constantine and the opening wars 
with the Saracens, — that is to say, between pagan persecutions 
and the struggle with the infidels, — a short time for an Eastern 
people to create and establish a new architecture. 

And yet the Church in the East has made its mark on the 
architecture of the world. The dome,—that feature without 
which neither S. Paul’s, London, nor S. Peter’s, Rome, would 
have great distinction, and which on our own Capitol at Wash- 
ington crowns the noble edifice with glory,—the architectural 
dome is the outcome of the early artistic efforts of Eastern 
Christianity, although so many Oriental churches have been 
converted into mosques, and so many mosques have imitated 
this really Christian form, that people have come to regard the 
dome as a Moslem device. 

Not many existing churches in Western Europe date back so 
far as to the sixth century of our era; but the middle of that 
century saw complete that marvel of costliness, the Church of the 
Eternal Wisdom, the patriarchal Cathedral of Constantinople. 

The Temple at Jerusalem, built by Herod the Great, was 
forty and six years in building. S. Peter’s at Rome occupied 
one hundred and seventy-five years, the reigns of twenty popes, 
and the service of twelve architects, in its construction; but in 
less than six years the Emperor Justinian began and completed 
a church which was for centuries the largest, and even now 
ranks among the most costly ecclesiastical structures that the 
world has ever seen, Its plan was the common one, —a Greek 
cross inscribed within a rectangle. Its measurement was two 
hundred and forty-three feet in width by three hundred and 
forty feet in length, and it covered nearly two acres of land. 
No timber was used for its construction, but the quarries of the 
world contributed sandstone, granite, porphyry, and marbles of 
every color, which were used in its walls, piers, and columns. 
Its aerial dome was of pumice-stone and light-weighing Rho- 
dian bricks, and all was adorned with mother-of-pearl, jasper, 
alabaster, gold, silver, and precious stones. The altar was of 
solid gold and incrusted with jewels; the gates were of carved 
bronze; and the interior dome was decorated with mosaics of 
glass, crystal, amber, and precious stones. 

Brilliant indeed must have been the appearance of what was 
then by far the largest and most costly cathedral of all Chris- 
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tendom, when it was presented for consecration by the zealous 
emperor, who in person had supervised the building; and one 
more than pardons his saying in the presence of the great con- 
gregation, ‘‘ Glory be to GOD who hath accounted me worthy 
of such a work! I have beaten you, O Solomon! ” 

And this building yet stands, mutilated, desecrated, and de- 
graded to be the mosque Aya Sofia, but still grand and beauti- 
ful, despite the passing of thirteen centuries and the neglect of 
Turkish rulers; and still the cherubim of the mosaics, peering 
through the covering which the Moslem attempted, wait for the 
day when the infidel shall be driven out of Europe, when CHRIST 
shall have His own again, and when His servant the CEcumeni- 
cal Patriarch shall reconcile the Church and resume his throne 
after more than four centuries of exclusion. 

The exterior of Eastern churches is not often satisfactory to 
eyes educated by the rich architecture of Western cathedrals. 
In Russia, where development has been greater than elsewhere, 
| such a building as the Pokrovski Cathedral at Moscow, which 
is in fact a group of twenty-one small churches, presents a 
striking appearance as seen from without,—the multitude of 
domes and spires bright with color and gold and decorated with 
chains, globes, and crosses, all shining under the sunlight, — but 
there is wanting that stateliness, unity, and dignity which are 
characteristic of ecclesiastical edifices in the West. Churches 
of the Eastern rite are much smaller than those of Western 
Europe. There are cathedrals only sixty or seventy feet long, 
and many monastic and parish churches are of Liliputian di- 
mensions; but the universal custom of standing during the ser- 
vice permits the compression of many people into a smaller 
space than would be possible if seats were provided. 

The Cathedral of S. Mark, Venice, built in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, was patterned after S. Sophia, and they 
who have seen it can imagine what Justinian’s much larger 
church must have been. It speaks volumes for the Western 
estimate of Eastern architecture that an Italian church of such 
prominence should have been built five hundred years later 
than the Cathedral of Constantinople, and so closely after the 
same style. 

The accompanying sketch of the ground-plan of one of the 
churches at Athens may be taken as typically representing the 
plan of most Eastern churches, 
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There is a Greek cross inscribed within a square, to which on 
the west (for Orientation is always observed) is added the 
narthex, which is a kind of vestibule, and which is often merely 
a lean-to in construction; the head of the cross is the bema 
or sacrarium; the intersection of the limbs of the cross is 
the choir, over which rises a dome; the bema and choir to- 
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gether may be considered as the chancel; the transepts and 
the trapeza, or nave, are about equal in length. The narthex, 
once the place for penitents and catechumens, is now often 
assigned to the women, who were formerly accommodated in 
galleries, the separation of the sexes being strictly observed. 

Inscribing a cross within a square, there remain four exterior 
spaces. The two western spaces or corners are sometimes sep- 
arate chapels; sometimes they open into the trapeza, or nave, 
as do our aisles, and are occupied by the congregation. The 
two rooms in the eastern corners have doors opening into the 'sa- 
crarium and the transepts; often they are practically parts of the 
sacrarium. That in the southeast is the diaconicon, — that is, 
sacristy or vestry; that in the northeast is the prothesis, for 
which there is no equivalent name in our ecclesiastical vocabu- 
lary, for it is used for a purpose unknown to our rites, unless 
the table, which in it stands against the east wall, may be con- 
sidered a credence. 

The iconostasis separates the prothesis, the sacrarium, and 
the vestry from the rest of the interior. It is not a mere 
open-timbered screen, but is solid, high enough to prevent the 
officiating clergy being seen over it, but low enough to allow 
their voices to be heard across. It represents, not our chancel 
or rood screen, but rather our altar-rails, separating the sacra- 
rium from the choir. The interior of the sacrarium is always 
apsidal at the east; and the altar stands on the chord of the apse 
and so detached that the deacon may, according to the ritual 
directions, at certain times cense it all around. 

There is but one altar in one Church; over it is a canopy, 
and on it usually is the ark for the reserved sacrament, a cross, 
and a book of the Holy Gospels. Directly in front of the altar 
are the holy doors, opening into the choir; and on these and 
other parts of the iconostasis is lavished much decoration. 
Images are not allowed in the churches; but pictures, under 
limitations, are permitted. These are called icons; and on one 
side of the holy doors is the icon of our LORD; on the other, 
that of the Virgin Mary. 

The floor of the bema is raised at least one step above 
the floor of the church; and this raised floor extends some- 
what beyond, that is, west, of the screen, and is called the 
ambon. From it the Epistle and Gospel are read, and often 
there is no other place from which to preach; but sermons 
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are not so common as to require any special provision for a 
preacher. 

It is easy to discern in the plan of an Eastern church that of 
its model, the Temple at Jerusalem. The narthex represents the 
court of the Gentiles; the nave, the court of the Jews; the 
choir, the holy place; the screen, the veil of the temple; 
beyond which is the sanctuary, the Holy of Holies. 

The priest’s every-day dress is a cassock of any sober color he 
may prefer. The official vestments are often exceedingly rich, 
made of costly silks and velvets, and bright in color; some of 
those shown to travellers in Moscow are so incrusted with 
embroidery and jewels that they will stand upright alone. Ex- 
cept in Armenia, the mitre is never worn; but prelates wear a 
domed head-dress,—some of them a kind of crown. And 
these, as also the head-covering of the priests, — a brimless silk 
hat, — are very striking, and suit well with the long hair and 
flowing beards of the wearers. 

Scarcely any rite is performed, whether by day or night, 
without lighted candles or lamps. A censer is in frequent use. 

It is not the vernacular language that is used for the service 
in any Oriental church; but in the Orthodox communion it is 
the ancient, and in some cases the otherwise obsolete, language 
of the country, — that which was current when the Church was 
made known there, and one which the people can for the most 
part still understand. There is perhaps no exception to the 
statement that in every historical church the language used in 
worship is antiquated, if not archaic: what was once the ver- 
nacular has become an unused or altered tongue, and the for- 
mulas of the Church escape alteration. Our own Church shows 
this tendency, and even the extemporaneous prayers of denomi- 
national ministers are framed in language which is not used in 
common speech. 

Latin, the ancient Italian vernacular, and the official language 
for centuries in all the west of Europe when the Church was 
planted there, is still the language of the Roman Church, and 
officially of the English Convocations. So in the East, the 
office-books of the Greek Church are in almost classical Greek. 
The Georgians use in the Church their old and statelier lan- 
guage, and the Russians the Sclavonic. 

An attempt to reform the Russian books, although intended 
as areturn to more ancient ways, was the cause of a great dis- 
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sent in Russia; and our Church does not take to the Revised 
Version of the Bible, and has recently rejected a slightly modern- 
ized Prayer-Book. 

The Oriental service-books are very numerous, — somewhere 
about twenty, —some very large; and although two of them 
are devoted to telling how the rest shall be used, a complete 
knowledge of that subject cannot be learned from books, but is 
acquired in part by oral tradition of unwritten rules. Among 
these books are lectionaries of the Old and New Testaments and 
the Psalms. The entire Bible is rarely seen in the churches. 
The most important book is that which contains the liturgies 
(that is, communion services) of S. Chrysostom, S. Basil, and 
the Pre-Sanctified. The two former are older than our Bible 
canon. 

All the Eastern offices are very long, not to say tedious, rep- 
resenting rather the proper use in houses of the religious than a 
popular form. All of them are interspersed with interlocutions 
between the deacon and the priest, often as if the deacon were 
prompting the priest; and besides these troparia, short holy 
hymns not metrical are sung between the prayers. Prayer- 
Books are not used by the laity, most of whom cannot read; 
and the responses, except those by the choir, are limited to a 
few exclamations at well-known points in the service. The 
people stand, but are almost continually bowing and crossing 
themselves, @ /a grecque, and sometimes prostrate themselves. 

The great length of the services, which were framed for use 
chiefly in monasteries, induces very rapid reading or singing, — 
so rapid that it is difficult, even for one who understands the lan- 
guage, to follow the meaning. No instrumental music is used. 
All singing is by men; and although it is peculiar, and at first 
not agreeable, it soon becomes acceptable and even attractive. 
The Constantinopolitan rites are those most widely used; but 
there are m.iny, some very important, variations. 

On the day of a child’s birth, the priest goes to the house and 
says prayers for the recovery of the mother, for the child, for 
the mother, and for those who live in the house. On the eighth 
day the infant is taken to church, in the west end of which a 
short office is said, ending with “ Hail, Mary!” On the fortieth 
day the child, its mother, and the sponsor or sponsors attend at 
the church. After the usual blessing follow prayers for the 
child and its mother. Then the priest, taking the child in his 
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arms and standing in the west doorway of the nave, says, “N., 
the servant of GoD, is churched, in the name,” etc. Taking 
the child into the church, he proceeds, “ He shall come into 
Thine house, he shall worship before Thy holy temple.” In 
the middle of the church he proclaims, “The servant of 
Gop is churched,” adding, “In the midst of the church will 
I praise Thee.” He then takes the child to the sanctuary, say- 
ing, Nunc dimittis, lays it down by the holy doors, whence 
a sponsor takes it up; and the priest giving the dismissal, ali 
depart. 

Very likely the child may have been previously baptized (in 
case of need any Orthodox person may baptize); but in such 
cases the child, if it lives, is afterward brought to church as with 
us, and the rest of the office is celebrated according to the 
ritual. 

The sacrament of baptism is preceded by unction. After the 
oil has been blessed by the priest, the person about to be bap- 
tized is brought forward; and the priest takes of the oil and 
makes the sign of the cross upon his forehead and breast and 
between the shoulders, saying, “ N., the servant of GOD, is an- 
ointed with the oil of gladness in the name of,” etc.; and he 
signs the back and breast. When he touches the breast, he 
says, “ For the healing of soul and body; ” the ears, “ For the 
hearing of faith; ” the feet, “That thy steps may advance; ” 
the hands, “ Thy hands have made me and fashioned me.” 

The rule of the Eastern Church is that the person to be 
baptized should be immersed three times by a priest, who pro- 
nounces at the same time the formula, “ N., the servant of GoD, 
is baptized in the name of the FATHER, and of the SON, and 
of the HOLY GHOST now and ever and ages to ages. Amen.” 
While, however, trine immersion is the rule, it is not invariable; 
trine affusion is practised in Russia, Servia, and Montenegro, if 
not elsewhere. The leading features of the baptismal service 
resemble our own. The baptistery was once an entirely distinct 
building; later it was connected to the narthex by a passage- 
way, and now is sometimes within the narthex. The font is 
usually a pcol lined with wood or metal; in Russia it is some- 
times movable. 

Confirmation, called in the East the “ Mystery of Chrism,” 
immediately succeeds baptism, and is ordinarily performed by 
a priest. The Latin Church forbids priests to confirm, except 
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under dispensation, and the Eastern Church makes the priest 
habitually the minister. But the episcopal authority is by no 
means absent, for the oil used is consecrated in both West 
and East by the bishop on Maundy Thursday; so that in both 
cases an episcopal act is required to make the rite valid. By 
the ritual of Constantinople the priest “ anoints the baptized 
person with holy oil, making the sign of the cross on his fore- 
head, eyes, nostrils, mouth, both ears, breast, hands, and feet, 
saying, ‘The seal of the gift of the Hoty GHost. Amen.’” 
After confirmation infants are immediately communicated, the 
priest dipping his finger in the chalice and touching the child's 
lips. 

Auricular confession is theoretically the rule in all Eastern, as 
in all Western, churches. The Church expects it four times a 
year; but that at Easter is the only one really required. It is 
not a prerequisite for every communion. An office exists for 
the appointment of confessors by the bishop. Confession is not 
inquisitorial or suggestive as in the Roman Church. Unless 
mortal sin is confessed, no penance is imposed; nor does abso- 
lution necessarily follow. The Greek form of absolution is 
precatory, not positive, like that in the English Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick. In Russia an annual confession is 
required by law, —not rigidly enforced, however; and there 
absolution is authoritative. This annual confession is very per- 
functory. During Lent the churches are crowded by the faith- 
ful, who, ranged in long gueues, press one upon another with 
tapers in their hands, frequently bowing the head and making 
the sign of the cross. Each, advancing in turn, answers the 
priest’s question with, “I am a sinner,” receives absolution and 
a certificate, for which he pays, and passing on, lights his taper, 
reverently placing it before the holy pictures. A few days later 
he returns for the communion. There are no confessional- 
boxes; but usually, not always, a screen separates the priest 
and penitent from others. Real privacy is very uncommon. 
Confessions of well-to-do people are often received in their 
houses, the penitent sitting during confession, kneeling only to 
receive absolution. 

Ordination is not necessarily for life; a priest may be relieved 
by dispensation. Parish priests must be married; bishops must 
be single; monks must be unmarried; and the bishops are 
selected from among the monks almost exclusively. 
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Marriage is indissoluble according to the Church; but the 
law in Russia permits divorce for certain reasons. The innocent 
party only is allowed to marry again. Third marriages are not 
considered respectable, and fourth marriages are forbidden. 
Marriages always take place in church, and none are solemnized 
in Lent. 

Unction of the sick is practised everywhere in the East, — 
not extreme unction as in the Roman Church, but commonly 


in severe illness. 

I have said that there is no name in our ecclesiastical lan- 
guage for the prothesis of the Eastern churches, because we 
have no rite like that for which that portion of their churches is 
used. The chief office of worship in the East is, as it should be 
everywhere, the office of the Holy Communion, — the Liturgy 
proper. In preparation for it five small loaves of leavened 
bread are provided. These are often made from selected grains 
of wheat, washed, ground, mixed, and some- 
times even baked in the church. On each 
loaf is a stamp, — “ JESUS CHRIST con- 
guers,’ — commonly called the ‘“ Holy IG | XC 
Lamb,” or the “Holy Bread.” These 
loaves and the wine are placed on a ? 
table which stands against the east wall NIJ]KA 
of the prothesis. The priest and deacon, 
vesting in the diaconicon, pass through the 
sanctuary into the prothesis; and the office begins there with 
ablution of their hands, and proceeds with great formality and 
reverence. 

From one loaf the priest with a special spear-shaped instru- 
ment cuts out the Holy Lamb and places it in the centre of a 
disk. From a second loaf he cuts a portion and places it on 
the right side of the Holy Lamb, in honor of the Virgin Mary. 
From a third loaf he cuts nine portions, which are placed in 
three rows on the left of the Holy Lamb, in honor respectively 
of S. John Baptist, the prophets, apostles, fathers, martyrs, 
ascetics, saints, the parents of the Virgin, and for S. Chrysos- 
tom or S. Basil, according to the Liturgy to be used that day. 
From a fourth loaf the priest cuts portions, placing them in two 
rows below the Holy Lamb, — one row in memory of the dead, 
and the other in honor of the living. In these last two rows the 
deacon adds portions to commemorate such of the living and 
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dead as he pleases. The whole is then reverently covered, and 
the clergymen return to the sanctuary, where this office ends, 
and the Liturgy of the Catechumens begins with a short litany, 
followed by an initial hymn. 

Then occurs the “ Little Entrance,” which is the bringing in 
of the Gospel. The deacon takes the volume from the altar, 
and going before the priest, himself preceded by tapers, the 
little procession passes from the bema through the prothesis 
into the church, and so on to the holy doors, and through 
them back to the altar, where the Gospel is again deposited. 
Then the hymna of the trisagion is sung, — “ Holy Gop, Holy 
and Mighty, Holy and Immortal, have mercy upon us!” After 
this come the lections. 

The Apostle (Epistle) is read by one who stands at the 
holy doors. The Gospel is read from the ambon,— which 
may be a sort of pulpit, or only a part of the raised platform 
outside the screen. To this place the deacon goes, through the 
holy doors, bearing the volume, and preceded by tapers. As he 
passes out of the sanctuary, the priest, standing before the altar 
and facing the people, says, ‘‘ Wisdom, stand up. Let us hear 
the Holy Gospel. Peace to all!” And after the reading, the 
Gospel is returned to the priest in the same order as was ob- 
served in passing out. After the reading of the Gospel there 
follows a prayer for the catechumens, who are about to leave, 
and thus ends what we might call the ante-communion, the 
deacon proclaiming, “ Let all the catechumens depart. Cate- 
chumens, depart. Let all the catechumens depart. Let there 
be no catechumens. Let all the faithful.” 

After the departure of the non-communicants the service pro- 
ceeds with prayers for the faithful, litanies, and hymns. After 
the Cherubic Hymn occurs the “Great Entrance.” The priest 
and deacon pass from the sanctuary into the prothesis, where 
the priest, taking up the covered disk with the bread upon it, 
places it upon the head or shoulder of the deacon, who also 
bears a censer, and, himself taking the chalice, they pass from 
the prothesis into the church, and by the west end of the choir 
up to and through the holy doors, when the elements are 
placed upon the altar. In large churches and on high days this 
entrance is one of great pomp, the people bowing reverently as 
the procession passes by. In the sanctuary warm water is 
mixed with the wine in the chalice. 
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The principal characteristics of the communion service re- 
semble those of our own, although they are interspersed with 
interlocutions between the priest and deacon in a way peculiar 
to the Eastern rite. There are the first prayer of oblation of 
the elements, the creed, the triumphal hymn, the commemora- 
tion of our LoRD’s Passion and of the institution of the sacra- 
ment, the oblation of the body and blood, the invocation, the 
prayer for transmutation, the intercession for quick and dead, 
the Lorp’s Prayer, the Sanctus, the breaking of the bread, the 
confession, the communion, and the thanksgiving. 

The communion is administered to the people in both spe- 
cies, sometimes as it is in our churches, sometimes a sop of 
bread and wine from a spoon. The people receive from 
the priest standing, and the deacon, following, wipes each one’s 
lips with a veil. The words of administration (Constantino- 
politan rite) are: “N., the servant of GOD, is made partaker 
of the pure and holy Body and Blood of our LORD and GoD 
and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, for the remission of sins and life 
everlasting.” 

Communion once a year is required of the laity, and is gen- 
erally considered sufficient. Some very devout people receive 
every month; but even this is unusual. The priests communi- 
cate every day. 

The burial offices are various, different services being used for 
the laity, monks, priests, and children. On the death of a lay 
person the priest goes to the house, and putting incense in his 
censer, gives the benediction. All present join in saying the 
trisagion, the LORD’s Prayer, and some collects. In the case 
of a person of rank relays of priests recite the office so long as 
the body remains in the house. When carried to the church, 
the corpse is placed in the narthex, and the service proceeds 
with prayers, hymns, versicles, and responses. The Epistle is 
1 Tim. iv. 13 to the end; the Gospel is John v. 24 to 31. The 
kinsfolk, following the example of the priest, kiss the dead 
while a very solemn recitative is sung. The body is carried to 
the grave, the clergy singing, and when it is laid in the tomb, 
the priest casts upon it crosswise oil, earth, and the ashes from 
his censer. Among the troparia are these: — 

“With just spirits made perfect give rest, O SAVIOUR, to the 
soul of Thy servant, guarding it to the blessed life that is from 
Thee!” 
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“In Thy repose, O LORD, where all Thy saints rest, give rest 
also to Thy servant, for Thou only art a lover of men! ” 

A common inscription on monuments is, ‘‘ Good Christians 
are entreated to pray for the soul of N.” 

Absolution of the dead is clearly practised in Russia, and is 
suggested in the offices elsewhere; but the Roman doctrine of 
purgatory is not held, nor are purgatorial Masses used. 

Among the minor offices are those for laying the foundation 

for a dwelling ora church; consecrating or reconciling a church ; 
on washing the feet on Thursday in Holy Week; consecration 
of articles for use in a church; for a haunted house; planting; 
vintage; against blight; over a new vessel; in drought, plague, 
earthquake, and war; also one for children that have bad 
eyes. 
The ecclesiastical year of the Eastern Church begins in Janu- 
ary at what is called in our calendar the third Sunday after 
Epiphany, but which they name, as they do many others, for 
the Gospel of the day, the “Sunday of the Publican and 
Pharisee.” 

They have no Advent season; but there is a forty-day fast, 
from November 15 to Christmas Day, called the “ Fast of the 
Nativity.” There are two hundred and twenty-six days in the 
year scrupulously observed as days of abstinence. In Lent 
the use of meat, fish, cheese, eggs, butter, oil, and milk is for- 
bidden; caviare and other preparations of fishes’ eggs, shell- 
fish, crabs, and lobsters, are allowed. On Saturdays and Sundays 
—the latter are fast-days in Lent—more than one meal and 
the use of oil is permitted. Wine may be used at all times. 

Our first Sunday in Lent is called Orthodox Sunday; our 
Good Friday, the Holy Sufferings of our LORD; our Easter, 
Pascha, or Bright Sunday; our Whitsunday, Pentecost; our 
Trinity Sunday, All Saints’ Sunday; our first after Trinity, 
second after Pentecost, and so forward. Between Easter and 
Pentecost kneeling is forbidden, and the usual posture at prayer 
is standing, which, no doubt, is primitive. 

Monasteries and hermitages abound, and the ascetic or con- 
templative life is highly honored. There are no regular orders 
of monks as in the West, no rules like those of the Franciscans, 
Benedictines, etc.; but monks are governed by the canons of 
ancient councils, and by local tradition and custom. 


Nunneries are much less common. In Russia women must 
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attain a certain age before being professed. Some monasteries 
are subject to an abbot, or archimandrite, and hold all things in 
common; in others, each monk lives as he pleases and can 
afford, the government being semi-republican, but in these the 
public opinion of the brotherhood prevents any departuse from 
certain customs of the place. 

Mount Athos, a peninsula on the coast of Roumelia, is entirely 
occupied by monks and always has been so since the time of 
Constantine; even the Turks have respected them. There are 
twenty monasteries on the Holy Mountain, as it is called,—some 
of them of very great size, including many chapels, and shelter- 
ing many hundreds of brothers; and some are very small. No 
female, human or animal, is allowed on the peninsula. The 
monks never cut hair or beard, and their life is for the most part 
one of simplicity and devotion, but there is now little learning 
or study. Here is preserved the custom of calling the people 
to service by striking a mallet on a board, the manner of sound- 
ing the call denoting the character of the approaching service. 

Bishops usually are selected from among the dignitaries of 
the monasteries. In Russia, the Holy Synod nominates three 
persons to the Tsar, who chooses one of them to fill the vacant 
bishopric ; and each bishop has a council, the members of which, 
nominated by him, must be approved bythe synod. The selec- 
tion of high ecclesiastics in Moslem countries is often the 
occasion of disreputable intrigues. 

It is a rule of the Eastern Church that the parish priest — 
called pope in Russia—shall be married; and in order to be a 
parish priest, the man must first be married. So, too, if the wife 
dies, the priest often loses his parish and retires to a monastery ; 
whence originates the Russian saying about being cared for as 
tenderly as a pope’s wife. The priests’ stipends are exceedingly 
small, and their living depends considerably upon fees, which are 
due to them at confession, baptism, unction, and burial, as well 
as at marriages; and in Russia, where these fees are not fixed, the 
people chaffer with their popes as to the amount to be paid on 
these occasions. As a rule, the popes have little education, and 
as a pope’s children have the preference in the priestly schools, 
there is a tendency toward their becoming a separate class. 

It is evident that in these Eastern churches the points of 
agreement with our own are many, and that fundamental differ- 
ences are few. They acknowledge the propriety of the self- 
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government of churches bounded by national lines; they 
own no single ruler whose commands are to be obeyed by all 
Christians, and whose decisions are infallible; they do not tie 
themselves to any one form of ritual, nor do they use the same 
language in their services, whatever may be the vernacular 
tongue, but, theoretically at least, recognize the propriety of 
their being understood by the people; they do not require 
celibacy of parish priests or deny the cup to the laity; to them 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary is no article of 
faith, and by them the papal infallibility is held in derision. 
In such details as their belief differs from our own, the differ- 
ences are matters, not of dogma, but of pious opinion, or else 
are merely the outgrowth of superstition resulting from imper- 
fect education. 

Why, then, should we and they be out of each other’s com- 
munion? Why may we not make one great advance toward 
ecclesiastical unity, and break down one of those barriers which 
mar Christendom, by consolidating the holy Eastern churches 
with those of the Anglican rite? 

In our yearning for Christian unity we are apt to limit our 
expectations to bringing back te our fold those who have 
strayed from our communion, and to centre our attention upon 
the sects which are scattered throughout America, or which use 
the English tongue. Now, in the East there is a communion 
whose antiquity, Apostolic succession, and ancient ritual no 
reasonable person questions. It occupies a large part of the 
habitable globe, one in which tradition is respected and where 
novelties are suspected; its people are Oriental in their ad- 
herence to what is old and their unwillingness to make changes. 
The oldest Christian sees are within its jurisdiction, and its bish- 
ops trace their descent in an unbroken line,— those of Jerusalem 
to James the brother of our LORD; those of Alexandria to S. 
Mark; those of Antioch to S. Peter, who undoubtedly ruled 
at Antioch before he possibly ruled at Rome; and they honor as 
their GEcumenical Patriarch the direct successor of the Bishop 
of Constantinople, the last capital of a world-wide empire. 

_ Their communion embraces one quarter of those who call them- 
selves Christians; and if we could coalesce with this great church 
both of us would be strengthened for other fusions. In what, 
then, consist the obstacles? 

There is no occasion to go back and study the controversies 
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of a thousand years ago; but we want to learn what are the 
present difficulties. As neither the Easterns nor the Anglicans 
have any unit of organization by which authoritative declarations 
can be made, it is necessary to gather the consensus of opinion 
in each, from acts in the recent past and from the declarations 
and other writings of learned men and high ecclesiastics of our 
own times. 

Let us first understand that the spirit of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches is certainly not opposed to intercommunion; and they 
realize that it would strengthen them both in relation to the 
Latin and the Oriental schismatics. 

In 1869 the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the request of the 
Southern Convocation of England, addressed to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople a letter asking, among other matters, in behalf 
of Anglican Churchmen dying within Eastern jurisdictions the 
kind offices of the Orthodox clergy in the absence of those of 
our own communion, and burial in consecrated ground, therein 
offering to reciprocate, 

To this the patriarch replied by issuing an encyclical letter to 
his metropolitans, enjoining it upon them to assist at the burial 
of Anglican Churchmen in Orthodox countries where no An- 
glican priest or cemetery was at hand, and the Holy Synod of 
Athens also willingly granted the same privileges.. When the 
Bishop of Gibraltar consecrated Christ Church in Constantinople, 
the patriarch sent the Bishop of Pera to represent him at the cere- 
mony, and an archimandrite of Mount Athos attended in person. 
Soon after the Bishop of Gibraltar, by invitation of the Metro- 
politan of Athens, was present in his robes at a thanksgiving 
service in the Cathedral at Athens. 

In 1870 the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos visited England 
for the purpose of consecrating a Greek church in Liverpool, 
and the archbishops of Canterbury and York were both repre- 
sented there by clergymen; and while in England he of Syra 
was present in his robes at the consecration of two bishops of 
our communion. 

This visit of the Orthodox archbishop to England, and the 
attentions bestowed upon him by the Church and the universities, 
excited great and grateful notice in the East. The Holy Synod 
of Greece, in acknowledging the hospitality and courtesies ex- 
tended to one of their members, declared “ that it smooths our 
way to mutual communion in CHRIST; and what we have long 
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desired and now entreat of the Most High—to see divided 
members of CHRIST’S Church come together again — can ap- 
pear to us no longer as a mere wish or a vain request, but as an 
aim which by Gop’s favor we may hope shall be realized.” 

Cyril, Patriarch of Jerusalem, said, “‘ The most sweet auguries 
of a bright future have begun to dawn, May it be the pleasure 
of the Most High that it may be increased to a brilliant 
sun!” And Gregory, Patriarch of Constantinople, “‘ These things 
straighten, smooth, and prepare beforehand the ways and the 
paths of the spiritual unity and fellowship of the faithful 
everywhere.” 

In 1871 Mr. S. G. Hatherly, an Englishman, was ordained to 
the priesthood at Constantinople, and started a congregation at 
Wolverhampton, in England, manifestly with a view to prose- 
lyting members of the Church. A remonstrance was made, and 
very promptly for Eastern ways the patriarch bade Mr. Hath- 
erly to teach “ duly the little Orthodox flock over whom you 
have been called and appointed by the Church to be priest, but 
never to think of assuming to proselytize a single member of 
the Anglican Church;” and he adds, “ Our fervent desire is 

. . that through sincere care, in the spirit of meekness, and 
by preparatory labor, all differences may be removed, and the 
unity of the churches may follow.” 

The differences to be removed as viewed from the Eastern 
standpoint are suggested from various sources. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, Gregory VI., having re- 
ceived from the primate of all England a Greek version of the 
English Prayer-Book, and having carefully perused the book, 
expressed it as his opinion that the statements in the Thirty- 
nine Articles concerning the eternal existence of the Holy Spirit, 
the Divine Eucharist, the number of the sacraments, the eccle- 
siastical tradition, the authority of the genuine Gécumenical 
Councils, the mutual relations of the Church on earth and that 
in heaven, and moreover, the honor and reverence due from us 
to those who are the contemplative and active heroes of the 
faith, the adamantine martyrs and ascetics, savored too much of 
novelty. And as to Article XIX., which says, “ As the churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have erred, so also the 
Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and manner 
of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith,” the patriarch wisely 
comments, “ Let us be permitted to say that depreciation of our 
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neighbor is an intrusion in a distinguished confession of faith.” 
“All these things,” he says, “throw us into suspense. . . . So 
that we doubt what we are to judge of Anglican Orthodoxy.” 

It may be remarked here that inasmuch as the Thirty-nine 
Articles have been entirely ignored, first, by our own House of 
Bishops, and later by the all-Anglican Council in their declara- 
tions in behalf of unity, and as they have come to be universally 
regarded, not as a confession of faith, but rather as a monument 
of obsolete controversies in England, with Protestants on one 
side and Romanists on the other, the patriarch’s objections to 
them are not to be considered as insurmountable obstacles. 

Rome has been wise enough to see that the affiliation of the 
Eastern and Anglican churches would be a check to her claim 
to world-wide authority; and her emissaries always have been 
diligent to imbue the Eastern mind with doubts as to our orders. 
In this she has been so far successful that until within the last 
fifty years the Church of England was always classed by theo- 
logians of the East with the heretical Protestants; and one diffi- 
culty in reaching the mind of the Orthodox churches has been 
due to their isolation or separation by distance; but now, with 
more rapid general and frequent communication throughout 
the world, isolation does not exist, and as we come face to face 
with the East, difficulties grow less and a better understanding 
appears. 

In 1874 a conference was held at Bonn under the presidency 
of the learned Dr. von Dollinger, the Old Catholic divine, at 
which attended several Old Catholics, three Russian, one Greek, 
and six English ecclesiastics, and “a brotherly concurrence 
more wide than had been expected was manifested as to several 
important doctrines.” The validity of Anglican orders was 
one subject of discussion, Dr. von Dollinger declaring for him- 
self and the Old Catholics as a body that they had no shadow 
of doubt as to their validity. A Russian present remarked that 
doubt had been expressed in the writings of Philaret; to which 
Canon Liddon replied that Philaret had told him that he had 
not examined the question for himself, -but had accepted the 
testimony of Romish writers. The conference unanimously 
adopted this statement: “We agree that the way in which the 
filioque was inserted in the Nicene Creed was illegal; and that 
with a view to future peace and amity, it is much to be desired 
that the whole Church should set itself seriously to consider 
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whether the creed could not be restored to its primitive form, 
without sacrifice of any true doctrine expressed in the Western 
form.” 

Perhaps the most interesting presentation of the points of 
difficulty is that to be found in the conference in England in 
1870, between the Archbishop of Syra and the Bishop of Ely 
with other Anglicans. 

The archbishop began by saying that in his opinion their 
churches were essentially agreed in basis; and he divided the 
points in which they differed under three heads: (a) Things 
to be corrected; (4) Things to be discussed; (c) Things to be 
tolerated. The things to be discussed it appeared were such as 
would easily result in things capable of toleration by one side 
or the other. These were,.— 

1. The-number and form of the sacraments. This is merely a 
question of the definition of the word “ sacraments.” ‘ Myste- 
ries” is the name used by Easterns, and we should have no hesi- 
tation in allowing orders, penance, matrimony, confirmation, 
and unction to be classed as mysteries or as sacraments not gen- 
erally necessary to salvation. Of course Syra stood for trine 
immersion; but inasmuch as affusion is the use in some parts of 
Eastern churches, and as Russians in our day do not rebaptize 
converts from Rome, immersion cannot be a sine gua non, and 
it should be remembered that immersion has the precedence 
in our rubric and is frequently practised in our Church. No 
other important difference was stated concerning the form of 
the sacraments. 

2. The doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. Syra admitted that 
the idea of transubstantiation did not appear in Greek theology 
until the twelfth century; and his statement of his personal be- 
lief was not disputed by the English clergymen. 

3. The priesthood and the marriage of the clergy. Syra re- 
marked that priests ought to be spiritual enough to abstain 
from second marriages, and said that English orders had been 
questioned on account of the second marriages of bishops. He 
allowed that bishops were married down to the sixth century, 
and said that their marriage was forbidden partly as a check to 
nepotism, partly as a concession to Rome, which the Orthodox at 
that time wished to please. We may infer, then, that there is no 
reason why the Orthodox should not reverse the rule to please 
us, returning to the primitive custom, or at least tolerate it in us. 
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4. (a) Invocation of saints. Here, too, was a difference quite 
capable of toleration. Syra dated the introduction of such 
invocations from the fourth century. (0) Prayers for the dead. 
Here was no serious difference. 

5. Icons and relics. The archbishop was clearly opposed to 
Eastern practices, but tried to maintain that the veneration of 
holy pictures might be useful in some regions. 

The one only point which appeared definitely to be corrected 
on our part was the fi/iogue. The archbishop owned that the 
English Church was sound in doctrine, but summed up the 
Eastern position by saying, “We cannot give up the original 
creed. . . . It contains the judgment of the Church in council 
from which the Orthodox cannot swerve.” 

On his return the Archbishop of Syra reported to the govern- 
ing Synod of Greece that “in the Anglican Church there 
existed an ecclesiastical order totally different from other Pro- 
testants, and in conformity with the Primitive Church; ” and as 
to the f/iogue, he said it ‘‘ presents a serious and confessedly for- 
midable difficulty. The English theologians, on the one hand, 
acknowledge that this addition is unfortunate, and that some 
unknown hand has put it in the creed; but still they very much 
hesitate to expunge it, fearing lest by so doing the consciences 
of men may be troubled, and may then begin to doubt respect- 
ing other dogmas of the Church,” — and no doubt this statement 
by the archbishop as to the position of the English theologians 
is true, for they are a timid folk, and have other obstacles to 
surmount, growing out of the entangling alliance between 
Church and State in England. 

All of the citations given above point to a gradually increas- 
ing amenity. It is evidently not the Eastern Church alone 
which will have occasion to tolerate. Perhaps the demand upon 
our charity may be even the greater; but much that we must 
object to in their practices will pass away with the progress of 
education in the East, as is evident from the experience of the 
last fifty years in the Church of Greece. History shows us that 
the Orthodox churches have often bent to outward influence or 
internal charity; and while individuals have expressed extreme 
views, — such as that of the Archbishop of Cavalla, that “ accord- 
ing to our doctrine the Pope of Rome himself is neither more 
nor less than an unbaptized layman, and if he joined our com- 
munion would have to be baptized,” —the Orthodox Church has 
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been far from rigorous. In 1839 the Roman Church received 
the most severe check that it had experienced since the time of 
the Reformation, in the voluntary secession of the whole Uniat 
Church of Poland, numbering two and a half millions of people, 
with all their bishops and clergy, many of whom must have 
been baptized according to the Western custom; but the Or- 
thodox Church imposed no terms of severity, exacted no re- 
baptism, no reordination, not even confession of error, but only 
the declaration that “ Our LORD JESUS CHRIST is the one true 
Head of the one true Church.” The Uniat Church had never 
received the f/iogue. 

We are urging it upon both Protestants and Papists as a 
Christian duty to return to the old paths, to consult primitive 
custom, and to strive for Christian unity on the basis of ancient 
unity. No doubt there are motes in their eyes, but there is a beam 
inourowneye. The addition of the words “ And the Son” to 
the creed of the Universal Church is utterly indefensible. It has 
been declared to be so by papal decision, and by judgment of 
doctors learned in theology; and it is a simple historical fact. 
That conservatism which characterizes minds ecclesiastically 
trained produces hesitation to make so marked a change, and 
inspires attempts to refine concerning the truth of the doctrine 
implied by the added words; but it is not a question of truth 
or untruth that is before us now. However correct may be the 
doctrine, the words have no business to be in that place in the 
creed. It was wrong to interpolate any words there; and if it 
was wrong, why should we not acknowledge the error and re- 
turn to the original symbol? 

We of the American Church are more favorably situated for 
considering and acting in such cases than is the Church of 
England. We are hampered by no State alliance, and have no 
need to obtain the consent of a secular parliament before cor- 
recting our formulas or negotiating with other churches; and 
the American mind, even when ecclesiastically trained, does not 
abhor change of itself. 

Besides, we are not so committed to formulas which oppose 
Eastern prejudices as is the Church of England. Nobody, cleric 
or lay, is obliged by our canons to subscribe the Articles of Re- 
ligion; but our Articles are less open to Eastern objections than 
those of the English Church, in that we have providentially 
omitted the Article XXI, of England, which by denying or limit- 
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ing the authority of General Councils opposes the opinion of the 
Orthodox Church. Article VII. asserts that the Nicene Creed 
ought thoroughly to be received and believed ; and it cannot be 
thoroughly received in an erroneous version. In the English 
Office of the Holy Communion the rubric reads, “ And the 
Gospel ended shall be sung or said, the creed following;” and 
the creed following contains the fi/iogue. In the same place in 
the American office the rubric reads, ‘‘ Then shall be read the 
Apostles’ or Nicene Creed; ” and we are nowhere compelled to 
use the fi/iogue.) 

The Invocation which in the Orthodox churches is considered 
essential for the transmutation of the elements at the Eucharist, 
is not to be found, in a distinct form, in the offices of the Roman 
or English Church, and it is in the American Liturgy. 

Again, the tendency to fraternization between the Eastern 
and the English churches, has no doubt been checked by the 
political antagonism existing between Russia and Great Britain, 
and their political rivalry in the East. Russia, comprising as it 
does more than two thirds of the Orthodox, has for a long time 
been the champion of the Eastern churches as against Mahom- 
etanism; while Great Britain is a Mahometan power in India, 
and has been the chief supporter of the Turks in Europe. 
This relation of the two powers to the Moslems has been an 
element of political strength in the East, which Russia is not 
anxious to lose, and which affiliation of the churches would 
weaken, if not destroy. 

We in America not only have no such obstacle to overcome, 
but our relations with Russia are so friendly as to preclude 
prejudice; and our position in other Eastern countries is so 
negative as to forbid jealousies. May it not be, then, that the 
way for an alliance between the Anglican communion and the 
Holy Eastern Church will be opened by the precedence of 
the Church in America? 

No doubt there will be obstacles to be surmounted. No 
doubt there will be occasion for toleration on both sides, per- 
haps on our part more than on the other; but there would be 


1 This was true when written, but since then the General Convention, notwith- 
standing its expressed desire for Christian Unity on the basis of the Nicene Creed, 
has for the first time ordered the insertion of the f/éogue in the Communion Office, 
thus adding a new obstacle to unity with what is by far the largest body of Chris- 


tians outside of the Roman obedience. 
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no occasion for either church to change any of its ceremonies, 
either to discontinue any that it now uses or to adopt any from 
the other. The only serious change on our part, if indeed it 
would be a change, would be our adoption of the Nicene Creed 
in its true and original version. The space which separates us 
from the East is by no means so great as that which divides us 
from the Protestant denominations, and the basis of the recent 
declaration of our bishops would no doubt be accepted by the 
Orthodox churches. 

What the desired unity would be was stated by Theophilus, 
Metropolitan of Athens in 1872, in these well-chosen words: 


Unity, then, and union with the Orthodox Church, is not a fusion 
or a taking away of the national and ethical diversity inwrought by Gop ; 
it is not a slavish subjection of some to others; it is not a despotic 
raising up or a tyrannical levelling of national peculiarities and differ- 
ences, but a certain brotherly harmonious binding together of spirit, 
manifested through a common creed, voluntarily accepted, of the fun- 
damentals of the faith which the Divine Scriptures, the Apostolic Tra- 
dition, and the (Ecumenical Councils of the undivided Church have 
defined for us. Those who in all places are thus bound one to another 
realize the ONE HoLy CaTHOLIC AND AposToLic CHURCH. 


FRANCIS J. PARKER. 
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Suicide: An Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. MoRSELu, in 
The International Scientific Series. 

The Frequency of Suicide. Bishop Cuatarp, in Zhe Catholic World 
for 1882. 

Civilization and Suicide. Dr. Barto, in Zhe Forum for 1886. 

Children as Suicides. AGNES ReEppLieR, in Zhe Catholic World for 
1888. 


HERE is great aversion to the study of the causes leading 

to suicide. The whole subject is grewsome and depress- 

ing. Its consideration is tacitly forbidden in many circles. If 

one speak of it, he must do so whisperingly. It is thought to 

be dangerous to study it deeply, lest it cast its awful spell about 
the student and allure him to his own undoing. 

As one result of this shrinking from a proper investigation 
of suicide and of the steps that lead to it, there is the growth 
of the notion of irresponsibility. The almost invariable verdict 
to-day, when a man takes his own life, is that his mind has been 
deranged, and that therefore he was not responsible. Such a ver- 
dict is not only very far from the truth in many instances, but it 
really encourages the crime of self-murder by suggesting to 
troubled persons that the wish to end their troubles is one evi- 
dence that they are insane and hence irresponsible. 

The prevalence of the view that all or nearly all persons are 
insane who take their own lives, and the growing frequency of 
cases of suicide, make it important that the whole subject be 
most carefully investigated. No one can question the impor- 
tance of such an investigation when we see how numerous the 
cases of suicide are in our day. You scarcely open the daily 
newspaper without seeing the shocking details of some self- 
murder. One’s circle of acquaintances must be small indeed, 
if there are not some places made vacant by those who have 
rushed unbidden into the presence of their Maker. 

There is not much literature to help one in the study of this 
subject. An Italian physician, Dr. Morselli, is the author of a 
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volume republished in this country in Zhe Jnternational Scien- 
tific Series. The book contains almost a bewildering array 
of tables and figures, and a vast amount of information, but 
contains also some inferences of a very doubtful character. A 
critique upon this volume was written by the Roman Catholic 
bishop, Chatard; but with the “ all-roads-lead-to-Rome” notion, 
he saw mainly in the book support for two views; namely, that 
there was less suicide among the Irish because most of them 
were Roman Catholics, and that the presence of Roman Catho- 
lics in a Protestant community tended to diminish the number 
of suicides among Protestants. A doubtful inference, to say the 
least, when the case is more carefully investigated. Dr. Bartol 
contributed a valuable article to Zhe Forum in 1886 on Civili- 
zation and Suicide. It was written in the strong and graceful 
fashion for which his pen is noted, and shows, among other 
things, that self-murder is especially, not exclusively, a crime of 
civilization, and is due in great part to the fret and worry under 
which our modern life is lived. Agnes Repplier wrote in 1888 
for The Catholic World a very suggestive article on Chil- 
dren as Suicides. It contains some information of rather a 
startling character, and makes some suggestions that have 
value, especially those which touch upon the sad fact that the 
rapid motion of the car of progress is too fast for young brains; 
the pace at which we are living shows itself in the inability of 
some of the little folks to keep up. There are here and there 
in medical journals labored technical treatises upon the cerebral 
and nervous conditions of suicides. There are in the pamphlets 
of insane institutions and of specialists in mental diseases re- 
ports of the suicidal mania which may at some time assail even 
the mildest cases of dementia. A chapter here and there, ora 
single paragraph, or an occasional essay, or a physician’s re- 
port, are almost all you will find upon a subject that deserves 
larger consideration. 

It may surprise some to find that there is a certain regularity 
in the number of suicides each year, with a steady increase of 
percentage that may be noted within a given period of, say five, 
or ten, or twenty years last past. Some who have seen this 
regularity in suicides, finding that within certain years there 
have been about so many, and about so many again within cer- 
tain other years, think themselves able to predict that there will 
be as many within a like period. You can say of a city that as 
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in the past twenty years it had such and such a number of 
births, deaths, and marriages, so in the next twenty years it will 
have about that number if the population is not materially 
added to by immigration, or depleted by emigration. It is 
startling to add that if there were in the last twenty years such 
and such a number of suicides, there will probably be at least 
that number in the .next twenty years. Some students, 
dwelling upon this point, have concluded that there is really 
no independent human action; that no will is free; that men 
are absolutely governed by certain fixed laws. Get into a 
current that runs in one direction, and you go on with it; if 
in another direction, you go with that. Do what you will, 
you cannot get out. Your fate is fixed. There was something 
sweet and gentle and winning in the fatalism of Calvin, by 
the side of the fatalism of some modern science. 

If, however, some deductions from statistics are wrong, we 
need not despise statistics; and the figures have a terribly omi- 
nous look as we run back over Morselli’s tables. Beginning 
with 1816, he carries his calculations down to 1877, with ave- 
rages of periods of five years. Taking Sweden as the first on 
the list, and the most complete, we glance down the column 
and see that in no year since 1816 were there fewer than 100 
suicides, and that, as population grew, the number of cases kept 
pace with the population, so that in 1877 there were 430 cases. 
It gives us a shock when we reflect that the statistician of 
1877 could say, ‘‘We can declare with almost certainty that 
there will be over 350 suicides in Sweden in 1878, and with 
some probability that there will be 400.” We have not yet 
become accustomed to the thought of the regularity with which 
self-murder goes on; and yet if we stop and reflect, we shall 
see that the same causes must produce like results. We hear 
of a suicide, and regard it as exceptional, whereas there was 
one like it in manner last year, and for the same reasons. 
There was another one like it, and for the same reasons, the 
year before last, —and so on. If aman in New York took his 
life because he lost all his property, another man in St. Louis 
did the same deed for a like reason. Men are assailed by the 
same influences. If they are men of similar structure, they 
have corresponding experiences. In each community there are 
men who are like each other, and who are also like men in 
other communities. In all communities there will be sorrows, 
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disappointments, weakness, remorse, — and hence suicide. It 
is not rash, then, to say that if there were ten suicides in a 
certain town during the last ten years, there will be ten more 
in the next decade; that is, supposing that men are as men 
have been, and if human life goes on with the same painful 
circumstances. 

There seem, then, to be some constant factors in this problem of 
sutcide. Some of the factors vary, but others are constant. 
Broadly stating it, we may affirm that diseased physical con- 
ditions, weakened mental strength, and distorted morals are the 
constant factors in suicide. They cause life to have bitterness, 
and lead on to its destruction as a relief from present ills. We 
are in search now of reasons for these factors. Why are there 
diseased physical conditions? Why is there the weakening 
of mental strength? Why is there the distortion of morals? 
Medical experts tell us that while in our modern life there is a 
decline in the number of cases of zymotic diseases, — that is, 
those coming under the general classification of miasmatic, or 
germ, diseases,— there is a decided increase in the percentage 
of those which arise from excesses, mal-nutrition, the poisons of 
alcohol and like agents, and from a break-down of the system 
by these means or by the development of a taint acquired 
‘through inheritance. The average duration of human life may 
be lengthening; but it is also true that the excitements of these 
busy times in civilized communities prove too much for some, 
and that many of the diseases of heart and brain especially are 
to be traceable to an increased pressure under which life goes 
on. The prematurely old man, the partially broken-down man 
in middle life, the man who has been ordered to quit work and 
rest, are becoming very common cases; we meet them in daily 
life. And it is not hard to place our hand upon others and say, 
“You cannot continue much longer in this way; collapse of 
vital powers is sure, if you run on as swiftly as you are going.” 
It is startling to know how many cases of insomnia there are, 
how many persons find it necessary to resort to artificial means 
to produce sleep. The terrible wheel of business has gone its 
round so swiftly, the exacting demands of a profession have 
been so severe, the strain of social tyranny has been so unre- 
lenting, the excitement of money-getting has been so great, that 
sleep — natural, wholesome sleep — has become a stranger to 
the eyelids of many. Forgetfulness of worry and care in slum- 
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ber has to be aided by some narcotic, or else there comes that 
awful condition of chronic wakefulness in which the mind preys 
upon itself, and wears out its own powers with fearful rapidity. 
When to the ordinary activity of our modern life there is added 
indulgence in alcoholic drinks, the danger becomes greatly in- 
creased. It seems to perplex some people why there should be 
so much more danger in the drinking habits of the American 
people than in the case of Europeans. Drinking habits are 
dangerous everywhere; and drinking to excess has its retribu- 
tions, whether in Europe or America. But among us, with our 
peculiar temperament, and living as we do in a condition of con- 
stant stimulation by the rapid rush of events in a new country, 
all use of artificial intoxicants becomes fraught with peril, and 
leads on in many cases to diseases which may be surely pre- 
dicted and described in advance. 

Of course all will admit that whatever tends to the weak- 
ening of the physical powers usually tends to diminish mental 
strength. There are cases where men with very weak bodies 
have had unusual strength of mind. Their intellectual part 
has triumiphed over the physical. But the general rule holds 
good, that a weakened body implies a weakened mind, — if 
not in all of its powers, then in some special lines, so that the 
balance is not kept true. It is an easy thing to put this delicate 
piece of mechanism out of proper working condition; and yet 
it is a constant wonder to us all how it can bear so much. The 
retributions come, alas! sometimes in a second or a third or 
even in a later generation. We understand now better than 
once we did the doctrine of the transmission of tendencies, and 
its corollary, the inheritance of traits. We see better than once 
we did that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. 
To some it seemed a harsh and arbitrary decree; but they 
cannot now refuse the testimony of science that these laws of 
heritage are working steadily. The taint comes down in the 
blood, or brain, or fibre, and reveals itself in predisposition to 
disease, and in inability to ward off attacks upon health, in a 
loss of tone to the system, or in the attendant inability to do 
the mental work which were otherwise possible. The number 
of those born with some degenerative taint is very large. When- 
ever, then, we study the reasons for the diseased physical con- 
ditions which predispose so many to suicide, we are confronted 
with this fact of depraved inheritance, and with the other fact of 
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the over-stimulation brought about by the activities of our modern 
life. Only a few broad points are here stated; the details and 
the exceptions belong to the physicians and to the specialists in 
the physical diseases which beget mental derangement. This 
branch of the subject can be dismissed with the remark that 
never before has it been so important to consider the con- 
ditions under which men may live a healthful physical and 
mental life. If we have studied the germs of disease so that we 
can now protect ourselves against the microscopic life that 
grows from corruption, we have an equally important duty to 
study what will keep heart and brain in healthy action for the 
longest possible time. The gospel of good health is to be 
preached to men, as one means of their resisting the temptation 
to suicide; and they are to be taught more clearly that they are 
to keep their bodies in temperance, soberness, and chastity. 

The third of the reasons which may be assigned for the preva- 
lence of suicide is the distortion of the moral nature. It is to be 
greatly lamented that the charity of our day has led to the gen- 
eral assumption that no man commits suicide unless he is men- 
tally deranged. The assumption is often erroneous, — unless 
indeed we take the ground that all vice is a species of insanity. 
If that is the case, then there is no responsibility for anything, 
—there are no criminals, there are no sinners in the world. 
We are not all ready yet to affirm that murderers and robbers 
and forgers and evil-doers of high and of low degree are insane. 
Vice may help unbalance right thinking, and may indeed event- 
wally unbalance all thinking; but there is a distinction to be 
made between moral obliquity and mental unsoundness. Men 
recognize their responsibility for the former. 

That not all suicides are mentally insane, and hence irrespon- 
sible, may be seen at once if you apply the test of responsi- 
bility for homicide. If, instead of killing themselves, they 
killed others, could they be acquitted as being irresponsible? 
Study the reasons which have led to suicide, and very rarely, 
if ever, would they justify homicide, and very rarely would the 
person committing homicide for such reasons be deemed de- 
ranged. Try the question by another test: Would we debar a 
man from making a will for some of the reasons by which we so 
readily excuse suicide? The courts are continually throwing 
out cases where over-zealous would-be beneficiaries try to prove 
mental incompetency on the part of testators. To the common- 
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sense of jurors some of the proofs cited in support of derange- 
ment appear flimsy indeed; and the remark is often rebukingly 
made, ‘“‘ And you never suspected insanity until the man left 
you out of his will!” Of many suicides it may be said no one 
ever suspected them of mental derangement until they turned 
their hands against their own lives. The question under con- 
sideration is whether they proved themselves insane simply by 
the fact of self-murder. There are very clear cases of derange- 
ment preceding suicide; but they are not so numerous as the 
other cases where evidence was given, not of mental unbalancing, 
but of moral obliquity, — of that distortion which nevertheless 
implies a measure of responsibility. 

It is a misleading and mischievous charity that treats as insane 
every suicide who rushes unbidden into the presence of his 
Maker; nor only so, but it is just such a view that prepares the 
way for the commission of the crime by others. This so-called 
charitable view is a comparatively recent one. Some of the 
older nations excused suicide, as some Eastern nations of to-day 
excuse it, but usually upon other grounds than mental derange- 
ment. Thus the Romans regarded it as justifiable if a man had 
an incurable disease, or was an insolvent debtor, or had been 
guilty of some specially great crime, or had no honorable ambi- 
tion to gratify, or was completely disgusted with life. Insanity 
was only one of seven reasons. They separated it from other 
reasons; it was never used to explain all or many cases. All 
along the lines of Ecclesiastical Law responsibility for this crime 
against one’s self has been presented in the prohibition of the 
use of the burial service over the remains of those who have 
laid violent hands upon themselves. The old phraseology is 
very significant, — ‘“ Concerning those who dy any fault inflict 
death on themselves.” The distinction was implied between 
two classes, — those whose self-murder was not their fault be- 
cause irresponsible, and others whose self-murder was by their 
own fault; that is, wilfully and consciously. The common law 
of England divided suicides into two classes, — those who com- 
mit felony upon themselves by a wilful murder of themselves, and 
those who take their lives while deranged. The former were held 
to be responsible for their offence, and for its consequences; for 
their property was forfeited, and they were denied burial for 
their bodies in a church-yard or cemetery. At one time the 
body of a suicide was treated with special ignominy, and was 
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buried in a lonely spot at the crossing of the roads, — the object 
being to show detestation for the crime of suicide, and also to 
deter others against its commission. An attempt is now being 
made in one place to turn the current of abhorrence against 
suicide, by rendering persons liable to criminal trial who are 
detected in making assaults upon their own lives. A baffled 
self-murderer is liable now to prosecution by the State under 
the laws of New York. If it can be shown that he tried to de- 
stroy himself wilfully, and was not deranged, the State will 
punish him as a criminal, just as if he had tried to take another 
man’s life. It is a good law, and whether it be enforced or not, 
it is one step in the direction of dispelling the false notion that 
no one is to be held responsible for the crime of self-murder. 
Responsibility is to be recognized. Not all people are insane 
who kill themselves. Many of them are accountable for the 
deed and for all its consequences. 

We are always at a disadvantage in considering any question 
of responsibility when causes and effects do not stand very close 
together. We decide readily as to accountability when we see 
clearly what has brought about a result; but if we have to look 
back some distance, the farther back we look the less vivid 
becomes our appreciation of cause and effect, and hence ot 
accountability. In the matter before us it may sometimes be 
necessary to go back some distance to understand how it was 
that a certain man became a suicide. Just as we often say that 
no man becomes a drunkard all at once, so we may declare that 
no one passes directly and suddenly out of a non-suicidal condi- 
tion into a suicidal condition. He made it possible for him to 
become a suicide. How so? 

1. /n the first place, by his failure to form proper habits of self- 
control. A great deal of our training here is in the nature ot 
the repression of tendencies. Symmetrical growth implies prun- 
ing. Put the thought into any shape one pleases, and it all 
comes back to the Christian precept of se//-denial, —saying “No” 
to one’s self. It is put before us under the vivid figure of bear- 
ing the cross, crucifying one’s corrupt propensities. In Chris- 
tian baptism, when an unconscious babe is presented as a 
candidate for that sacrament, it is assumed that of whatever 
parentage the child may be, and in whatever circumstances his 
life may have begun, he needs as part of his training the 
repression of himself, of the evil that is part of himself. He 
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is to mortify all evil and corrupt affections, and to proceed in 
virtue and godliness of living. Whoever treats himself as if he 
had nothing to repress, prepares the way for future crimes. 
The imperiousness of unregulated appetites and passions is most 
awful to contemplate, but their strength is a matter of growth. 
They can be kept in check; they can be ruled. They need 
not be the rulers. The Christian faith contemplates the growth 
of a new nature in man, the building up of an ideal character, 
the holding in check and the directing into proper channels the 
propensities of the lower nature, — in other words, the gaining of 
control of one’s self. If you.think of the Christian religion sim- 
ply as a means of self-discipline, and as an aid to the repression 
of tendencies which, unregulated, are injurious to one’s self and 
to others, what is there to suggest in comparison with it? The 
optimism of Christianity leads it to come to every man, however 
degraded, and say to him, “ Listen, and I will show you how 
to control yourself, how you can keep under the dangerous 
propensities of your nature, and how you can make the best of 
your life and its possibilities.” How infinitely better than the 
pessimism of some forms of science which tell us that misery, 
crime, madness, and suicide are mecessary, that they are not 
avoidable, that they are parts of the inevitable results of the 
struggle for existence! The miserable, the mad, the criminal, 
the suicide, and the murdered are they who have been pressed 
to the wall in this awful competition of life that knows no pity. 
If there is anything in religion that any man rejects because it 
seems to him to be contrary to the teachings of his reason, do 
we not have greater cause to reject this pessimism of modern 
thought which is so contrary to every generous impulse of the 
heart? The optimism of Christianity contemplates the improve- 
ment of the individual, whoever he is. He is not of necessity 
his own slave or the slave of another. He can be a free man 
if he but learns the art of self-control. Where there is no self- 
government, the way is prepared for crime, and for crime against 
one’s self. 

2. The tendency to suicide is increased by the common dis- 
belief in future retribution. Having given up its old notion of 
veritable punishment in sulphurous flames that burn eternally, 
the popular mind of to-day is disposed to deny that there can 
be any punishment at all. The doctrine of retribution has been 
left in an indeterminate state so far as the popular mind is con- 
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cerned, for common thought advances slowly to grasp the fact 
that figurative language is necessary for imparting religious 
truth, and that the denial of the figure never destroys the fact 
back of it. Take any portions of the Scriptures, Hebrew or 
Christian; deny their literalness, declare them to be mere 
allegory or myth, or what you please; and the essential fact 
remains back of the mode used ‘in giving us a conception of the 
fact. If a garden, a tree, a colloquy with a serpent, and the 
partaking of forbidden fruit, be the elements in an allegory, we 
recognize them as world-wide elements to set forth a story of 
temptation and defeat which could not be so well told for all 
men in any other way. And so if easily recognized terms taken 
from suffering in the present be used to indicate suffering in 
the future, the fact, the essential fact, is not disproved at all, if 
the terms be shown to be the elements of an allegory. The out- 
ward dress of a fact is not material. You may put it in any 
form you please, and it remains a fact under all changes of 
dress. If there is no actual bottomless pit, if no raging waves 
of fire, if no gnawing worm, — is there no retribution in the life 
to come? We accept the fact of retribution in the present life. 
No man can deny it here, for the sowing is as the reaping. If, 
then, the future life be but the continuation of the present, is it 
not probable that the fruitage there will be of the seeds im- 
planted here? There is nothing so probable, when men come to 
think of it, as that they shall go on living somewhere in the future 
in the line of their capacities and capabilities. Putting aside for 
a moment all thought of Divine sovereignty and justice, and con- 
sidering simply the nature of man and the laws which govern 
his being here, we can affirm the probability of the continuance 
of life under new conditions, in the direction in which it has 
been lived here. We have no reason to think that death itself 
makes any change in character. It is simply an incident in the 
continuous life of the individual, ushering him into the new 
surroundings of a world now unseen. Death cannot blot the 
man or the man’s character out of existence. He goes hence, 
and he carries with him what he is. Judge you, if it be reasona- 
ble when we think of the differences of human character here, if 
all can be alike there? If there is to be unlikeness, then retri- 
bution is practically admitted, inasmuch as the future character 
is the development of the present life. So, then, if men reject 
the teachings of the Christian religion, they must contrive some 
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way to overturn the dictates of reason and the teachings ot 
conscience. But Christianity does reveal differences of destiny 
in the future life; its fundamental principle is salvation from 
sin and the consequences of sin. Its scope is not satisfied with 
the present existence; it sweeps onward to the limitless future. 
We must deny it entirely as a religion, if we limit it to the pres- 
ent life. It is nothing more than a mere philosophy, or a sys- 
tem of morals, if it is conceived simply as affecting the present 
life. 

It is largely because of this disbelief in a future life that sui- 
cide is so common, and hence there is the need in our day of 
restating the reasons that make it at least probable that there 
is another existence after death,— that death does not end all. 
There can be no motive so strong in deterring men from this 
crime as the dread of what may come hereafter. 

They are laboring in the right direction who teach us self- 
control, and a belief in life beyond the grave; but the question 
may well be asked whether in addition to these deterrent in- 
fluences there are not others which may also be used. It 
is obviously the case that more should be done to deepen in 
the popular mind the impression of the sacredness of human 
life. We too often assume that every one knows that it is a 
sacred gift to be cherished until called upon by the Giver to 
resign it back to Him; but we assume too much. It is not so 
understood by large classes of men. The education they get 
is defective, and some of it most misleading. We are apt to 
judge of what people know by what we ourselves have gained, 
whereas a considerable proportion of every community have 
not only no careful training, but imbibe most erroneous views 
of life, so that it is held at a very cheap price indeed. The 
revelations made in our criminal courts and the stories of phy- 
sicians are startling confirmations of this point. Men will take 
other men’s lives, and men will take their own lives, if they do 
not recognize them as sacred. 

In addition to teaching life’s sanctity, there is the need of a 
larger recognition of the helpfulness of human sympathy. The 
temptation to every discouraged man is to believe that he stands 
alone in the world, that he is of no use to any one, and that his 
departure will not be missed painfully by any one. It is not 
uncommon for men who have failed in their struggles, whose 
hopes have been dashed, whose plans have come to naught, to 
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think that there is nothing more for them here. Dr. Bartol 
says he once had such an experience: “ Brought into absolute 
nothingness of self-estimation, thinking my life in the sum of 
things of less account than the dust from the saw-mill or the 
chip on the stream. Of what moment a friendly touch or ex- 
pression then is to the sick, half-distracted soul of a fellow- 
creature persuaded that he is on the brink of perishing and 
about to pass away!” The Country Parson in his essay on 
“Beaten” tells the story of a poor little chap whom he found 
crying one day on his doorstep, — crying, not to attract attention, 
but in flat despair. The boy was a pedler of small wares, and 
in addition to having met with no success in selling that day, he 
had fallen and hurt himself. ‘The first thing I did,” says Boyd, 
“was to thank GoD that my doorstep had been his juniper-tree, 
and then I remembered that when Elijah broke down, GOD gave 
him something to eat; and so when the little fellow was fed, 
clothed, warmed, and comforted, I thought I saw many human 
beings like Elijah in the case of that child,— many, who in a 
moral sense have thrown themselves down in the dark and are 
gazing about them blankly.” 

Not only do we not realize the helpfulness of sympathy, but 
too often we add to the despair and hopelessness of the sufferer 
by most unbrotherly conduct. If we could but see the effects 
of our harsh judgments, our cold treatment of tired and dis- 
couraged men, and of our withholding of kindness, we would 
see perhaps that we gave the last push to the poor wretch 
trembling on the brink of despair. It was a dreadful accusation 
contained in that letter which they found in the room of a poor 
suicide, who took his life in a wretched house in a great city 
only a few weeks ago. “I have found no sympathy anywhere 
but here among these poor abandoned creatures,” wrote he; 
“every one else has turned against me. I have no friends but 
those whom all respectability despises.” We need not say that 
such a man might have found sympathy elsewhere had he 
sought it. Discouraged people do not always seek it; it must 
be forced upon them sometimes. We must remember that the 
lost sheep did not first attract the attention of the shepherd 
by its piteous bleating for help. It was when the flock was 
counted at the fold that one was missing, and then the shep- 
herd began his search. The spirit of His religion prompts men 
to give sympathy where it is not asked, where indeed it may 
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not at first be welcomed, but where at length it lights afresh the 
spark of hope. There is no nobler mission than that of keep- 
ing people from despair. It is not necessary to wait until we 
see others falling into deep troubles, but in the simple com- 
monplace things of every-day life, there is the scope for that 
cheery brightness that makes others more hopeful, and drives 
away the dark phantoms that have been ready to pounce out 
upon them. The troubles of some about us seem to us at times 
grotesquely disproportioned to the distress they occasion. We 
think, perhaps, that we could bear them better than they do, 
but let us not be too sure. It is dreadful to reach that point in 
experience when one feels that the whole of life is summed up 
in the one melancholy present hour; when the cloud above 
him is so dark that he can see no silver lining; and when there 
is no way to dispel it or to get out of its shadow. We who 
stand looking on may see some rift in the cloud, or we can 
make one, or we know how to keep out the chill while the dark- 
ness lasts; but the sufferer may know none of these things, and 
his very ignorance and impotence may suggest to him the one 
only way out of his trouble that seems possible. The thought 
of suicide does not come to a man in happy moments, but in 
some period of depression when his way is hedged in by diffi- 
culties, when the chill of the dark cloud strikes in upon his soul, 
and when for the time he seems to stand alone. In such a pe- 
riod a friendly human voice, a simple kindly deed, even a silent 
human presence, may be as the first ray of light that promises a 
brighter day. We never can overstate the value of sympathy, 
as we never can understand how dreary life would be without it. 
Simply to be full of sympathy for others is to be helpful to 
them, and often so without knowing that any help has been 
extended. Our religion, however, makes the having and the 
showing of sympathy a very positive duty. We know that we 
should aim to have a genuine interest in others. Perhaps things 
might have been better for some if we had been less selfish 
toward them, if we had censured less and encouraged more. 
Some one says that awhile ago a fireman was ascending a ladder 
on the front of a burning building to rescue a little child in the 
top story. The roar and crackling of the fire, the heat, the 
darting of the flames out of the second story which he must 
pass before he could reach the third, confused him. He grew 
alarmed and dizzy. He might fall; the child would be lost. 
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Just then, as the crowd below saw the fireman’s plight, some 
one cried out, “Cheer him!” The sound of their voices 
reached him; new strength came; his hesitation was gone; he 
rushed up the ladder; the child was saved. In many of life’s 
trials, when a man grows bewildered and terrified, the one thing 
for us to do is to “ cheer him.” 

GEO. W. SHINN. 
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Recent YJuterpretation of the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus. 


. 

O the ordinary reader and to the impartial student, the 

parable of Dives and Lazarus unquestionably suggests 

the fixity of our doom on quitting the body, and the impossi- 

bility of passing from one part of Hades to the other. There 

is, it says, a great gulf between them, which they who would 

(o¢ OéXates) cannot pass; and man’s place on either side of it 

is dependent on what he was, and how he used his talents or 
bore his trials upon earth. 

But with persons prejudiced in favor of a probation after this 
life, and a so-called “larger hope” than the Church has felt 
herself authorized to preach, the case is different. They, or 
some of them, affirm that this very parable, so far from contra- 
dicting it, lends support to the idea that Dives ultimately would 
reach Abraham’s bosom, though Lazarus could not go to him; 
and that from such improved intermediate position, he might at 
the last day attain to some degree of the glory of the blessed. 

But theologians of this class do not stand alone; for here 
and there a learned reviewer or a staid commentator catches the 
infection, and following some supposed “ authority,” fails to de- 
tect the exceeding weakness of the reasons offered for such an 
interpretation, and the peril of so handling Gob’s Word. 

We will take an eminent example in each class, in the persons 
of Dr. Littledale,! a Church Quarterly Reviewer,? and Preben- 
dary Sadler,’ and will examine their several pleas. 

It is only necessary to premise that the question before us is 
not that of a future probation, whether true or false; nor is it 
whether a low degree of present spiritual life may not be im- 
proved in Paradise; but only this: Whether the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus can be quoted in favor of a change of place 


1 Contribution to a Symposium on Future Retribution, p. 209. 1886. 

2 Church Quarterly Review, No. 52, pp. 380, 381. July, 1888; article on same 
subject. 

® Commentary on S. Luke, Chap. xvi. 1886, 
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and state in Hades consistently with sound reasonings. To this 
we may add that some who so apply it, confess freely that both 
the general tone and many distinct statements of Scripture tell 
against them. But their desire to conciliate the unbelief be- 
gotten, as they say, by the doctrine of everlasting retribution, 
tempts them to wrest the Word, and therein especially this par- 
able. For they fail to see that the true line of defence against 
any such unbelief lies not in the denial of the everlasting pun- 
ishment of those who have trodden under foot the SON OF GOD, 
but in the certainty of the recognition by our Judge of all the 
various degrees of human responsibility, and of the apportion- 
ments of reward and punishment in strict accordance therewith. 

I. We begin with Dr. Littledale, who justly claims our parable 
as evidence against the vulgar notion that the appetite for sin, 
together with rebellion and blasphemy against GOD, are in- 
creased in the lost immediately after “ the checks of bodily exist- 
ence are withdrawn.” And he considers one bar to the hope of 
improvement in the spirit-world to be thus removed. But the 
removal of a purely imaginary bar will weigh nothing with 
minds which never entertained it; and what is more to the 
point, the measured language and respectful bearing of Dives in 
his torment, on which the speculators build so largely, may 
be only the necessary results of that deepened conviction of the 
truth and justice of GOD, and of the exceeding sinfulness of sin 
(disregarded when on earth), to which David and S. Paul both 
seem to allude as silencing all objectors. 


Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
sight: that Thou mightest be justified when Thou speakest, and be 
clear when Thou judgest [or rather, art judged] [Ps. li. 4; lv. 
and Ixx.]. 

Let Gop be true, but every man a liar: as it is written, That Thou 
mightest be justified in Thy sayings, and mightest overcome when Thou 
art judged [Rom. iii. 4]. 


II. Our author next alleges the apparent improvement in fam- 
ily affection, and the evident existence of kind feelings, and, so 
to say, good points in Dives, as proofs that he was maturing for 
a better state, and had attained a higher spiritual level than 
when on earth. We recognize the writer's kindly intention to 
the full, but question whether his theory of improvement be not 
the result of a misconception of the main purpose of the narra- 
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tive; for that purpose we take to be, not merely or chiefly to 
contrast the issues of selfishness and submissive patience, but 
the enforcement ‘of the danger of sins of omission, even when 
accompanied by sundry good qualities and apart from flagrant 
sins of commission. It confirms very forcibly the warnings 
afforded by the conduct of the priest and the Levite, in the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan, and, moreover, bids the unchari- 
table note how helpless are wealth, respectability, or even family 
affection to countervail their wilful and persistent disregard of 
duty to their neighbor. 

We cannot, therefore, admit that either the respectful manner 
or the family affection of Dives (if such it was) afford any jus- 
tification for the conclusion to which they bring Dr. Littledale. 
We will state it in his own language: — 

In that case [of spiritual improvement in Hades] though neither 
he nor Abraham could of their own power cross the gulf between 
them, what difficulty is there in holding [the italics are ours] that 
Curist’s right hand may stretch across it, and set the penitent and puri- 
fied sinner on the safe side? 


The difficulty, the insuperable difficulty, is, first of all, that we 
believe the parable to have been spoken with the object, among 
other ends, of preventing so vain a hope; and secondly, that in 
spite of our author’s contention that this life is not a time of 
probation, but only a time of education, — the probation follow- 
ing, — it is virtually declared to be our only probation in every 
passage of Scripture which (like Matt. xxv. 30-46, or 2 Cor. 
v. 10) asserts that our future judgment will be for the things 
done in the body, and not for things done out of the body} 
But this the advocates of a future probation seem to have 
overlooked. 

Now, Dr. Littledale is one to whom all English Churchmen 
are indebted for works of great erudition and practical value. 
But Logic does not invariably wait on Learning. And in this 
instance imagination and sentiment seem so far to have eclipsed 
soundness of judgment as to force us to ask whether it can be 
right for the very custodians of our LORD’s dogmatic teaching 


1 Compare the numerous passages excluding from the Kingdom of Heaven all 
those who have been unclean livers, liars, unbelievers, drunkards, etc., here on 
earth ; for example, Matt. viii. 12; xvi. 26-27; John iii. 36; Rom. ii. 4, 5, 8,9; 
1 Cor. vi. 9-10; Gal. v. 19-21; 2 Thess. i. 7-9; Heb. x. 26-27; 2 Pet. iii. 7, and 
ii. 9-17; Rev. vi. 15-17 ; xx. 15; xxi. 8 and 27; xxii. 15. 
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to emasculate its plain meaning, and thereby to minimize 
the guilt and the danger of sin by a mere suggestion of 
possibilities ?} 

III. We pass on to the contributor to our leading English 
Church Review, who, writing avowedly against certain asser- 
tions of a future probation which were based on exaggerated 
statements as to Scripture and the Athanasian Creed, never- 
theless lends support to some such probation in manner 
following : — 

After dwelling on the fact of Dives and Lazarus being both in 
possession of their mental powers, and after quoting two state- 
ments of S. Paul? which indicate a continual progress of the 
saved toward perfection in the intermediate state, as if they 
lent sanction to a second probation of the uzsaved, he reminds 
us with somewhat needless emphasis that the scene of the para- 
ble is not the final heaven nor gehenna, and then proceeds as 
follows : — 

It may, however, be objected that the general lesson of the parable 
is antagonistic to the idea of progress; and that it teaches rather that a 
man’s doom is irreversibly fixed by the results of this life, inasmuch as it 
speaks of the “great gulf” that cannot be passed. It has always 
seemed to us that this view is quite untenable. Let it be observed that 
what Dives prayed for was not that Lazarus should quit Abraham’s 
bosom and take up his abode with him permanently in the lower sphere. 
He asked that he might visit him simply for a moment, and on an 
errand of mercy. And he is told that such intercourse between the 
different spheres is not permissible, and could not take place by reason 
of the great gulf. The words cannot reasonably be strained beyond 
this. Zhey do not say [the italics are ours] that after a time Dives, if he 
profited by his severe discipline, might not be passed on to a higher 
sphere. 


Observe how the writer builds on what is not said in Holy 
Scripture; that is, on his own or other persons’ mere guesses 
at what might have been said (if only true). To admit so tre- 
mendous an inference from the bare fact that “he contrary is not 


1 The danger of such a method of interpretation may be better illustrated by 
applying it to the case of Judas, who, having sold his Master, in a certain sense 
repented, cast down his guilty gains, confessed his iniquity, hanged himself, and 
“went to his own place” | Matt. xxvii. 3-5]. For as there is no evidence that his 
repentance has not been matured in Hades, “ what difficulty is there in holding” 
that even Iscariot may ere this have been assisted into Paradise ? 

2 1 Cor. i 8; and Phil. i. 6. 
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stated, would open the door to unbounded license in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ. It is a step in advance of Dr. Little- 
dale’s “what difficulty is there in holding,” and imports into 
theology the very danger against which we have all alike pro- 
tested in so-called ecclesiastical procedure; namely, the vicious 
principle that the silence of a rubric is as eloquent and obligatory 
as its most positive enactments. 

But if this mere silence of Scripture leaves room for belief in 
the ultimate salvation of Dives, it would equally justify the belief 
that Lazarus could be ultimately lost; for nothing is said to 
the contrary. And if one part of Hades is a scene of proba- 
tion, why not the other? A gratuitously assumed Universalism 
could alone furnish a reply. Is the Reviewer prepared to 
assume it? 

Adding only that this writer also misses, as we conceive, the 
chief lesson of the parable, and accordingly adopts the vulgar 
error that a lost soul must needs be wanting in every grace, and 
altogether evil, we pass from him to the more deliberate 
commentator. 

IV. Few men of our day have done more signal service to the 
Church and to the Faith which she proclaims than Prebendary 
Sadler; and it is not without pain that we find ourselves op- 
posed to an interpretation adopted by one so justly esteemed 
for sobriety of judgment and soundness of doctrine. He, how- 
ever, himself adopts it not without important reserves and limita- 
tions, and endeavors (in vain, as he will find!) to prevent him- 
self from being supposed to extend to a class that which he 
concedes only in the case of the individual Dives. 

But has he indeed shown it to be true even of Dives only? 
We shall see presently his reasons for supposing so. Meantime 
the following observations on his prefatory remarks may not be 
out of place. 

a. By adopting as the épyoy of the parable that which is to us 
its 7apepyov, — namely, a contrast between the issue of what the 
world identifies with misery and what the world identifies with 
happiness, — and by failing to recognize its chief purpose in the 
enforcement of the danger of sins of omission, though accom- 
panied by sundry good qualities in the sinner, Mr. Sadler laid 
himself open to the common view of the future probationists, 

1 See, for example, Mrs. Hamilton King’s verses in No. 2 of the Mewdery 
House Magazine. 
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that Dives’ recollection of his brothers showed him to have so 
profited in Hades that he was no longer fitted for the final hell. 
But of this we see no more proof than of that other common- 
place, to which we shall refer again, that the mutual addresses 
of Dives and Abraham, rarep and réxvov, are proofs of peni- 
tent respect in the former and of promised acceptance in the 
latter. 

6. Against our author’s imaginative pleas for Dives, that he 
scarcely would have asked for a drop of water at the hand of 
Lazarus, if he had consciously withheld from him the crumbs on 
his floor, and that “if the crumbs did not find their way to 
Lazarus, it was probably owing to the selfishness or dishonesty 
of his menials,” it is enough to set his own admission that “ his 
soul, weighed down by luxury, by selfishness, and unforgiven 
sin, sank down to the place of punishment which Gop had 
assigned to it” [Ibid. p. 435]. It should not, however, be for- 
gotten that CHRIST associated this rich man, and him only, with 
the neglect. 

c. Nor will we argue with him on the attempt (if we rightly 
understand it) to make a point for Dives at the expense of 
Lazarus in the following passage: — 

Another question presents itself: Was the holiness of Lazarus such 
that he should have a permanent place in the bosom of the greatest 
saint of the Old Testament? This seems as if it required that the 
place should not be taken strictly literally [Ibid. p. 436]. 

We could write much on the exquisite holiness of many of 
Gop’s suffering poor after well-nigh fifty years of ministry 
among them, but we forbear. 

d. It is pleasant, after these remarks, to recognize the clear- 
ness and fulness with which Mr. Sadler enforces the reality of 
the “great gulf.” 

One thing, however, is certain, that the whole structure of the parable 
requires that the gulf, or chasm, should have a real objective existence. 
It cannot be explained as solely the difference between their two moral 
states, — between established holiness and entire unmitigated wicked- 
ness. What we must gather from its description is the absolute separa- 
tion between the two conditions, or rather, places ; so that the wicked 
cannot escape into Paradise, or the righteous descend to bring them 
alleviation. (One did descend there, but when this was spoken He 
had not done so.) Beyond this we can say absolutely nothing 


[Ibid. p. 440]. 
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e. But our satisfaction is short-lived ; for, to our utter astonish- 
ment, the very next paragraph reads thus: — 

We are not to gather from this the absolute fixedness of the rich 
man’s state. Stier well says, “ Not as if the power of God were unable 
to fill up even this chasm, but it is not in the power of the @édovres [they 
which would] to pass from the one side to the other” [Ibid. p. 440]. 


This observation, viewed as an argument, is on a par with the 
“What difficulty is there in holding” of Dr. Littledale and the 
Reviewer's inference from what Scripture “ does wot say.” 





We return to our point of divergence. What, then, are Mr. 
Sadler’s stated reasons for interpreting this parable as in favor 
of the non-fixity of doom at death, in the case of the individual 
Dives, though possibly not of others? 

“The arguments,” he says, “of those who, with fear and 
trembling, desire, in submission to GOD, to take a more merci- 
ful view! of his case are as follows: — 

“First of all he is represented as being in Hades, which is 
not a final state.” 

This is a truism; we have heard it before, and we need not 
dwell on it. Were the final state the scene, there could be 
no room for the question before us, save through denial of 
its finality. ; 

“Secondly, the moral state of the rich man, as indicated by 
his words.” For, instead of blaspheming, he is ‘“ exceedingly 
submissive, . . . making no excuse, urging no self-vindication ” 
[Ibid. pp. 442, 443]. With the notion that the lost must increas- 
ingly rebel and vilify Gop, and with the plea that the measured 
language and respectful bearing of Dives indicate his edification 
in Hades, we have already dealt, and have ascribed that lan- 
guage and bearing, or the part of a very mixed character, to his 
now necessary realization of spiritual realities, and of the truth 
and justice of GOD, in which on earth he had not believed. We 
may here add that, allowing his “ mental faculties to have been 
still entire,” it would be absurd to suppose he would have used 
language which would of itself defeat his purpose. 

The assertion that he ‘“‘ makes no excuse, and urges no self- 
vindication,” is directly contradicted, according to Archbishop 


1 If erroneous, and encouraging false hopes, it is far from being “more 
merciful.” 
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Trench, by his allegation of the insufficiency of Scripture to 
deter men from fatal courses. Both he and his brethren, he 
seems to say, have chosen death, rather than life, from lack of 
warning. And Mr. Sadler so far agrees with this view as to 
say: “It is quite true that he uses a bad argument. He over- 
rates the influence of a supernatural appearance, and underrates 
the power of the Scriptures.” 

But he forthwith lessens the force of this remark by referring 
to some distinguished modern preacher who rashly said that if 
he “could only prove the reality of the fact of the appearance 
of a ghost or spirit, he would be able to silence all infidelity.” } 
This, however, contradicts the known results of the reappearance 
of another Lazarus, and also of the far greater than Lazarus, as 
also the answer of Abraham. 

Mr. Sadler’s third argument is “ from his words, then, natu- 
rally interpreted, we must gather that his soul was not lost in 
the sense of being utterly bad and deprived of all remains of 
goodness, as the soul of a devil is supposed to be.” But this 
is not our contention; on the contrary, that he was utterly cor- 
rupt and without one good point is what we hold the parable to 
deny. And herein, as we have said, lies its chief force and its 
most alarming import, that it proclaims the deadly nature of 
habitual sins of omission, apart from total abandonment to 
evil. 

It is argued, fourthly, that “ the words of Abraham also to the 
rich man are not such as we can well suppose to be addressed 
to an utterly ‘cursed’ spirit in everlasting fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his angels ” [ Ibid. p. 443]. 

Without dwelling on the fact which Mr. Sadler had previ- 
ously emphasized, — that the flame of Hades is not the ever- 
lasting fire of gehenna, — or on the further fact, that all the 
lost are by no means subjected to the same degree of punish- 
ment, we will only add to what we have said before on this 
matter, that réxvov, being equally used by S. John of the 
children of GoD and of the Evil One [1 John iii. 10],? is by no 


1 An aged and hardened sinner once made to the present writer the same claim 
as Dives made, but in mere self-excusing. Meantime the occasional reappearance of 
figures of the departed is, to the writer’s firm conviction, no matter of question 
whatever. 

2 The speaker’s Commentary says: “ The rich man rested his hopes on his de- 
scent from Abraham, who acknowledges the relationship in his reply. But this does 


not help him. See John viii. 33-44. 
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means necessarily a term of endearment; that it was applied by 
the Greeks to the offspring of brutes as well as of men; and that 
the expression “ my son” is commonly used toward boys and 
young men throughout the East and in many parts of England 
to this day, as expressive only of the speaker’s superior posi- 
tion, by age or circumstance, and of his right to remonstrate or 
advise. That it carried with it, in the instance before us, an ex- 
hortation to reflect on the justice of his punishment, and thus a 
preparation for an improved future, as Stier suggests, is a purely 
gratuitous assumption, and begs the whole question, — just as 
Dr. Littledale and the Reviewer begged it before, with the 
“What difficulty is there in holding?” and the appeal to what 
Scripture “does mot say.” 

But Mr. Sadler’s great authority is M. Godet, whose first- 
quoted argument is that the words “comforted” and “tor- 
mented ” are not the equivalents of “saved” and “ damned,” 
absolutely taken. 

Supposing this to be so, though wapaxaneitas and ddvvacat 
are strong terms in themselves, and in their associations, we 
have only to remark that they bear at least the same proportion 
to final salvation or condemnation as the intermediate state of 
which they were spoken bears to the final heaven or gehenna. 
And if this be so, there is no force in M. Godet’s first plea. 

His second and only other argument, quoted by Mr. Sadler, 
is “that nothing could be final among the members of the 
ancient covenant till they had been brought into contact with 
Jesus CHRIST;” and this he supports by an arbitrary interpre- 
tation of a text the notoriously disputable meaning of which 
should have precluded its quotation in this controversy. 

“The Gospel,” says S. Peter [1 Pet. iv. 6], “was preached to 
them that are dead, that they might be judged according to 
men in the flesh, but live according to GOD in the spirit; ” 
which, says M. Godet, means “‘The Gospel was preached to 
them that are dead’ that they might be capable of being 
judged;” that is, we suppose, at the Last Day. Whence he 
proceeds to the inference that “the knowledge of JESUS 
CHRIST is the condition on which the pronouncing of the final 
sentence is based,” and that “the hour of this judgment had 
not yet struck for the rich man” [Tbid. p. 444].? 


1 Our Reviewer appeals to the same dubious text as evidence thatthe dead are 
capable of improvement. 
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But what if, as S. Augustine held, and Bishop Wordsworth 
and others maintain, S. Peter’s ‘“‘dead” are the dead in sin 
and unbelief on earth, and his judgment in the flesh the per- 
secutions endured by the saints while yet in the body? Or 
what if, with Leighton, we hold “ judgment according to men in 
the flesh” to mean the self-condemnation and denial which they 
who die to sin must exercise, and which the world deems a sen- 
tence of suffering and of deprivation of all that makes life worth 
living? In either case, M. Godet’s argument collapses like a 
house of cards; and we pass on, wondering only that he did not 
also claim the famous passage of the preceding chapter, on our 
Lorp’s preaching to the “ spirits in prison,” and deny the limi- 
tation which the text itself imposes on his audience. 

M. Godet’s reasoning involves the doctrine that no soul of 
man, from the time of Adam to our LORD’s descent into Hades, 
was absolutely lost, or had even foretaste of his everlasting 
doom. He must mean this; for that none received, or now re- 
ceive, their fizal sentence until the Last Day, we all believe. 
But such supposed absence of condemnation on GOD’s part, 
and of consciousness of it on man’s, is hardly harmonious with 
the language of the Old Testament in such cases; as, for 
example, those of Cain, Korah, Balaam, Jeroboam, Ahab, or 
Jezebel. And we should rather maintain that unbelief in the 
Gop of Israel was as fatal, and carried with it as real a condem- 
nation and presentiment of final doom, in the case of the Jew, 
as unbelief in the fuller revelation of the New Testament carries 
with it in the case of the Christian; though their respective 
degrees of sin and retribution will vary infinitely. The Old 
Testament is certainly as clear on the peril of unbelief, and liv- 
ing without GOD, as the New. 

We had written thus far when a friend placed in our hands the 
somewhat diverse arguments of yet another well-known writer 
and speculative theologian, — the late Charles Kingsley, — in 
favor of the new interpretation.’ We submit these also to our 
readers, with our own comments, as before. 

His treatment of the subject begins with a recognition of 
the binding duty of handling this parable “ reverently and cau- 
tiously,” as being one of the very few passages which lift the 
veil of the unseen world. But he too soon strains his own canon 


1 See “Fragments of Teaching in Eversley Church,” by the late Charles 
Kingsley, in Good Words, August, 1883. 
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by endeavoring to show that “there is even in this awful story, 
as in all the words of CHRIST, a gospel, a good news of hope, a 
special revelation of that GOD who willeth that none should per- 
ish, but that all should be saved.” 

His pleas in defence of that assertion are as follows: — 

1. That neither is Dives called a “ bad” man, nor Lazarus a 
“good” man, in the parable; but that the former was “an 
average selfish and luxurious man, such as we see every day,” 
while the latter was “ simply an object of pity.” 

Little as these assertions could help the contentions of the 
preacher, even if they fairly represented the Scriptural narra- 
tive, it is enough to say, in reply, that the absence of de- 
scriptive terms, such as “ good” and “bad,” with respect to 
characters whose acts and habits are submitted to us in the 
Gospels, affords no ground whatever for minimizing either their 
merits or demerits. Were it otherwise, we might argue good 
things, not only for such as the priest and the Levite, who (like 
Dives) passed by the sufferer, but for the Herods, Pilates, and 
Judases. 

2. His second point is that the scene of the parable is Hades, 
and not gehenna. But on this we are all agreed. 

3. His third argument turns on the use of the word Bacavos,! 
to describe the rich man’s sufferings. For seeing that it origi- 
nally meant a test, or touchstone, to prove precious metals, its 
employment here shows that Dives was only “ tormented, to try 
if there was any gold in him which would abide the fire, and to 
discover and bring out what good was left in him,” with a view 
to his final salvation. 

On this we observe: First, that Sacavos is as undoubtedly 
used of simple torment, or suffering, as of suffering to test and 
purify ; and that in the plural, €v Sacdvocs, this is its most natu- 
ral interpretation.? 

Secondly, that there is not the slightest intimation in the lan- 
guage either of Dives or Abraham, that the flame and anguish 
were only temporary and curative, instead of being anticipatory 
of final doom; and that, had Abraham so regarded it, his an- 
swer, instead of reflecting on the past, and pointing to a great 

1 éy Bacdvois, not eternal condemnation, for the Judgment has not yet taken 


place (men can only be judged in the body for deeds done in the body), but the 


certainty and anticipation of it. — ALForD, é doco. 
2 So in verse 25 it is paraphrased by é8vvaca:; and in Matt. iv. 24 is rendered 


simply “ torments.” 
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gulf, would rather have been of this sort: ‘Son, bear thine ills 
patiently and even thankfully; for so borne, they may lead toa 
great deliverance.” 

Thirdly, that no countenance whatever is lent to the new inter- 
pretation, as our preacher supposed, by the testing fire of 1 Cor. 
iii., seeing that that fire is to reveal every man’s work, of what sort 
it is, — the works of Lazarus as well as Dives, — and that it is also 
expressly limited to “The Day;” that is, the Day of Final 
Judgment. 

4. Kingsley’s next assumption deprives the first rejoinder of 
Abraham of almost all its moral force and contrast, by assert- 
ing that, as nothing is said of Dives’ sins, or of his neglect of 
Lazarus, so the reference to their different condition on earth 
implies “‘ merely [that] the balance is to be made even between 
the two.” The Church, on the contrary, has ever understood 
the words “ Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things ” as 
implying that his chosen career of selfishness, his idolatry of 
wealth, and his gross disregard of suffering at his gate had 
brought upon him their proper issue in despair and misery.! 

5. Another of the preacher’s points is of course the familiar 
one that Dives manifests so great improvement in his intercourse 
with Abraham, and indicates the effects of Divine grace so plainly 
in ceasing to be selfish, that he cannot be hopelessly and 
endlessly lost. 

On this we observe only that if we could accept the premise, 
we also should feel justified in accepting the conclusion, But 
we have already given reasons, in the language of Archbishop 
Trench, for rejecting the premise, and we must with it reject the 
conclusion, 

6. But the author’s rhetoric reaches its climax in his treatment 
of the “ great gulf.” That this indicates a permanent hindrance 
to Dives’ escape from torments he declares to be merely the 
tenet of “certain divines,” and to be “ founded altogether on 
another notion, which is nowhere to be found in Scripture, that 
there are only ¢wo states for men after death, and that if they 
are not where Lazarus was, they must be where Dives was. Of 
that I say Scripture says not one word.” 

We reply by asking where a third or fourth state is to be 
found, and by asserting, with reference both to the interme- 
diate and the final state, that Scripture is silent as to more than 


1 See Aur. Cat, én loco. 
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two conditions, —the one of shame and suffering, the other of 
glory and bliss; but that in the final state— as Scripture largely 
witnesses (and the same may be true of the intermediate state, 
though not so fully revealed) —there will be a vast variety of 
degrees in the lots both of the saved and the lost, “‘ according to 
the things done in the body.” And of these possibly the 
preacher was thinking when denying that there were only ‘wo 
states after death. If otherwise, he fell into the same error with 
our Reviewer, and built a new gospel on the perilous foundation 
of what is zot said in Holy Writ. On this we need not repeat 
ourselves, 

We have not, however, done with his view of the “great gulf.” 
For allowing that Dives and Lazarus ‘cannot cross to each 
other without changing their character,” he not only considers 
such change proved, as regards Dives, but settles the whole 
question to his own satisfaction by the following supposed 
analogy : — 

If two men are on opposite sides of a chasm, and cannot cross 
either to the other, have they not the whole world besides, wherein to 
go each on his way? [p. 547.] 


Now, this not only goes far beyond such pleas as “ There is 
nothing said to the contrary,” and “ What difficulty is there in 
holding?” but it assumes an analogy absolutely non-existent, 
and then begs the whole question. Non-existent, we say, be- 
cause, between spirits év @vAa«y (such as we infer departed sin- 
ners to be, from what is said of certain antediluvians) and free 
men separated only by a chasm on earth, there is positively no 
room for a comparison. 

To the above pleas for the new interpretation Mr. Kingsley 
added some not unjust reflections on all who, believing in an 
everlasting doom, are reticent upon it in their preaching. But 
he himself can see no sign of it,? whether in the cost of our 
redemption, in the guilt of sin, or in our LORD’S tears over 
Jerusalem; in S. Paul’s frequent declarations that evil livers 
have no inheritance in the Kingdom of CHRIST and of GOD; or 
in our LORD’s assertion that it would have been better for cer- 


1 In the Church, however, the Athanasian Creed supplies the warnings said to be 
wanting in sermons ; and her system of reading the whole Bible in the congregation 
insures the hearing of Gop’s threats as well as His promises. 

2 This is his general assertion, and.covers, not only the evidence specified by us, 
though not by him, but also all other Scripture. 
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tain offenders nevet to have been born; in the sentence of the 
judge [Matt. xxv. 41-46; cf. Luke xiii. 28]; or the constraining 
“terror of the LORD,” nor even in such warnings as are written 
in Heb. vi. 4-6, and x. 26-29. 

In concluding this examination of Kingsley’s arguments we 
will make two further remarks only. The first— already in 
part anticipated, and equally applicable to all who take his view 
— is this: that, supposing his contention true, he rescues Dives 
at the cost of Abraham’s character for charity and truthfulness. 
For if indeed the “ gulf” were passable, even after a long in- 
terval of probation, Abraham must have known it to be so, and 
would have been zzhuman not to mention it. 

Our last word is the honest expression of our hope that we 
have in no sense misrepresented the works which on one point 
only we have criticised. But should we be shown to have done 
so, we apologize by anticipation, Meantime, the Catholic doc- 
trine on the point in question may be conveniently expressed 
in the following language of S. Augustine: — 


“In quo quemque invenerit suus novissimus dies, in hoc eum com- 
prehendet mundi novissimus dies: quoniam qualis in die isto quisque 
moritur, talis in die illo judicabitur” [Epist. 199, c. 2]. Again: “Im- 
paratum autem inveniet ille dies, quem imparatum invenerit suz vite 
hujus ultimus dies” [In Marc. xiii. 35]. And yet again: “ Dives ille 
. . « quod postea haberet, hic elegit ; et quod ibi messuit, hic semina- 
vit” [Serm. 97, de Scripturis]. 

J. B. SWEET. 


OTTERTON VICARAGE, 
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Marriage and Divorce in the United States: As they are, and as 
they ought to be. By D. Convers, S. S. J. E., Assistant at S. 
Clement’s Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

HERE is no subject requiring more attention than that of 
marriage; there is no subject which obtains less. In a 

recent thoughtful work by Mr. Julius Ward a right insistence is 
made on the recognition of the family idea. The United States 
have been so busy with the development of their natural re- 
sources that there has not yet been time to take account of the 
more important matters. This nation of ours may be likened to 
a family moving into a large house. It is only until the bustle 
of arrangement, the anxiety of setting things in outward order, 
and the novelty of the new surroundings has worn off, that the 
family begin to think seriously of the influences surrounding 
them, or that the realization is felt that the new home entails 
either new duties or an enlarged view of old duties. It will not 
be, we fear, until the whole of this land is settled, and until the 
people are sufficiently at home in their surroundings to be anx- 
ious to have a voice in their government and to dispossess pro- 
fessional politicians, that laws affecting vital interests will ever 
be insisted on. 

Though, therefore, we are not sanguine as to anything like 
salutary legislation on any of the fundamental principles of 
morality, we yet welcome Father Convers’ book as a contribu- 
tion toward the enlightenment of our fellow-citizens. It is a 
contribution of facts. For that reason every priest, lawyer, or 
citizen interested in the welfare of these States ought to have 
one on his shelves. It may seem a very startling assertion to 
make, but we make it nevertheless, that there is little or no 
security to any couple as to whether they are legally married 
or not, or whether they have not committed bigamy. 

Young Blank forms a /atson. Priests, lawyers, and journalists 
know well that such are formed daily by the outwardly most 
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respectable of men. To avoid comment, this mistress — whom 
Blank has no more idea of marrying than he has of marrying the 
statue of Liberty— he calls or allows to be called Mrs. Blank. 
Hey, presto! the knot is tied, and by the law of the State he is 
married to Phryne. He is ignorant of the law. He breaks off 
his connection, — we will admit he repents, — forsakes his evil 
habits, and finally proposes to, is accepted by, and openly goes 
through the performance of the wedding ceremony with an hon- 
est, pure-hearted girl. Blank has complied with all the formal- 
ities which he is told are necessary to bind him forever to Miss 
Candide. He settles down,— becomes a loyal citizen, a de- 
voted husband, a fond parent. He believes Candide to be his 
wife. Candide looks upon Blank as her husband, and is proud 
of his children. She pities from her heart, as only a good 
woman can, illegitimate children, and perhaps mentally thanks 
Gop for the happier lot of her darlings. The security of this 
home is false; for in the eye of the law Blank’s marriage with 
Candide is void, and he has been guilty of bigamy. The law 
binds him to Phryne. If she does not claim him, the tie is none 
the less binding. Her marriage may be called a marriage pay- 
able on demand. The fact that neither Phryne nor Blank ever 
intended to marry each other is of no account. Blank and 
Candide may never have the slightest suspicion that the tie that 
binds them is other than the indissoluble tie of holy matrimony, 
and may die in that belief. At any moment Phryne or her 
heirs may prove the illegitimacy of Candide’s children. In 
what a fool’s paradise must many and many a family live! 
Who shall count the number of men there are in New York 
alone who have lived or are living as Augustine did before 
his conversion? 

The case of Newcombe-Lederer-Chester, which is still sad 
judice in New York, and therefore cannot be commented upon, 
proves at any rate that a man may be accused of having com- 
mitted bigamy who stoutly denies that he ever intended to 
marry the woman whom lawyers endeavor to prove was his 
first wife. 

Surely marriage ought to be removed from the category of 
doubtful acts. A man ought to be able to know whether he is 
married or not. A woman ought to be able to be easily assured as 
to what her connection with a man is, legal or illegal. Another 
New York case, that of Flack, also, so far as we know, sub judice, 
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proves that divorce is surrounded with as equal uncertainty as 
marriage. These two.cases are mentioned, for they are recent, 
and through the reports of.the daily press well-known to most, 
if not all, of our readers. They are mentioned because they 
clothe with substance the dry statistics Father Convers has 
gathered in this volume; and this volume deserves more atten- 
tion than it has yet met with, for the simple fact that it is 
addressed to and meant for the general reader. Free from 
technicalities, free from moralizing, free from platitudes, it 
presents its stern array of facts in an interesting manner. It 
certainly is time that the average citizen and cifoyenne should 
have some idea on the subject of the legality of marriages. Not 
only is the native-born American perfectly at sea on this point, 
but so are the thousands of immigrant settlers. If the native- 
born cannot answer the questions, ‘‘ What is the /eas¢ ceremony 
required in the State you live in to constitute marriage?” or 
“What is the youngest age at which a man or a woman can 
lawfully marry without parents’ consent?” or, ‘‘What are the 
degrees of relationship within which a marriage is illegal?” how 
can we expect strangers to our laws and institutions to answer 
them? What we really want is a Napoleon to codify the mar- 
riage laws. 

Suppose a New Yorker wishes to marry a Maryland girl. 
He is told in New York that all that is requisite for a legal mar- 
riage is mutual consent. To make assurance doubly sure, he 
goes before a justice of the peace, say in Baltimore, which his 
New York friend tells him is surplusage,—a legal luxury. 
The couple start for home. The woman trusts her lover; 
surely he knows all about it. She may have “ advanced” 
views, and consider a religious ceremony superstition. To her 
dismay she finds out afterward that her marriage was no mar- 
riage; for Maryland insists on a religious service as necessary 
to constitute a valid marriage. In some States people may 
marry themselves; in others they must be married by a third 
party. In some States witnesses are required; in others they 
are unnecessary. A man took a girl fora drive in a cab in New 
York, and put a ring on her finger, saying, “ This is your 
wedding-ring; we are married.” When this came up before the 
courts it was decided the man had spoken the law. They were 
married without priest, justice, witness. Even in the question 
of marriage there is a color line. No ceremony is required to 
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validate a negro marriage, while for whites a ceremony is indis- 
pensable,—such is the law of Tennessee. In other States the law 
is “uncertain,” we are reassuringly told. The law may be said 
to be in abeyance, depending upon the decision of some rustic 
Solon. A justice of the peace having jurisdiction only in one 
State may, however, officiate at a marriage outside of his juris- 
diction, and the marriage be upheld. 

The whole question of marriage has come to a reductio ad 
absurdum. It can go but one step farther to cap the climax: 
that the wish of one party to marry the other may be taken as 
the fact. We shall then have young Harrison wishing to marry 
Queen Victoria, to be followed by a decision that the wish is 
presumption of the fact and by proceedings taken by the queen 
for a divorce. This may seem far-fetched, but it is not. Any- 
thing up to this has been accepted as a legal marriage. It has 
been decided that ‘“‘ one at least must mean to marry, or it must 
not be shown that both intend something different.” Meanings 
and intentions are thus elevated on a par with facts. Proximity 
or sight is not necessary for a marriage; that is to say, one per- 
son may be married to another though one may at the time of 
the ceremony be hundreds of miles away. A marriage by tele- 
phone has been reported to have occurred. The question has 
not yet been raised, so far as we are aware, but it would be 
interesting to know whether the laws would govern the bride- 
groom or the bride. Suppose a bride to be in New York, where 
no ceremony, priest, justice, or witness is necessary, and the 
bridegroom in Maryland, where there must be a religious cere- 
mony, according to which State law are they married? 

We have already seen that even mutual consent is not neces- 
sary, since persons never intending marriage are yet, if they 
allow others to believe them to be married, married willy, nilly. 
To go under assumed names will not prevent two such persons 
from being legally married, as witness: A man forces himself 
into the room of a seamstress, and there, alone with her, promises 
marriage; no further ceremony takes place. The two live after 
under assumed names. The courts upheld the marriage. Prac- 
tically we really can see no difference between such marriages 
and seduction under promise of marriage. The decision has 
been given that the couple would be married in law, “ though 
one only meant marriage, while the other meant deception and 
fraud.” It may, however, be said that verbal consent on the 
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part of both to become married, even if one does not mean what 
he says, is necessary for a marriage. Notso. Not even verbal 
consent is deemed essential. A girl of thirteen has an offer ot 
marriage. She declines it on account of her youth. She changes 
her mind later on, and accepts. No exchange of consent, no 
ceremony, is claimed to have followed. On the mere ground 
of promise and consummation the Supreme Court of California 
decreed them married. 

Here is a case of the law declaring a man married just be- 
cause he thought he was, though the law had actually forbidden 
him to do so: — 

A man is granted a limited divorce, but without permission 
to remarry. He believes, however, that his divorce allows that 
privilege, and straightway remarries. In course of time the 
court, without action or petition on his part, makes the divorce 
absolute. The man lives and dies in complete ignorance of the 
limitation of the first decree, and that there was any other decree 
passed. After his death, a question of inheritance cropping up, 
the lawyers find out the conditions of his second marriage. His 
second wife testified in court that there had never been a subse- 
quent ceremony (that is, after the absolute decree); yet the 
court decided “ that there was subsequent celebration, lest they 
should be driven to violate the presumption of innocence.” 
The law here was plain. The law had decreed the man had no 
power to remarry. He in ignorance violates the law. The law 
thereupon declares he had the right. 

Here is a case, which might be entitled “ Mixed Marriage and 
Much of it: ”” A Comedy in Nine Acts: — 

Act I. “ More than fifty years ” before 1841, Abigail marries 
Jonas in Hoosick, N. Y. 

Act II. Abigail and Jonas separate. 

Act III. Jonas marries Blank in Massachusetts, and has a 
number of children. 

Act IV. Abigail, after remaining alone for ten years, marries 
Solomon. 

Act V. Solomon deserts Abigail the day after the wedding. 

Act VI. Abigail returns to a former position as house- 
keeper to one Owen, and passes as his wife until his death in 
1826. 

Act VII. Abigail marries Rose in 1828, and remains with 
him till his death in 1838. 
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Act VIII. Jonas dies at the House of Industry, Troy, 
Oct. 24, 1830. 

Act IX. Abigail joins in a deed as the wife of Rose. 

Question for the court to decide: Is Abigail the wife of 
Rose? 

Decision: So long as Jonas lived she was not the wife of 
Solomon, Owen, or Rose; but the “presumption of inno- 
cence” was so strong that the court must zzfer that though 
nothing was put in to suggest even such a subsequent ceremony 
between Rose and Abigail, that nevertheless they did marry 
each other immediately after the death of Jonas. 

Quod est absurdum, eh? 

Here is another comedy, which might be entitled ‘“ Widow 
or Wife at your Choice,” or “A New Way to trick Uncle 
Sam”: — 

Act I. Lucinda and Milton marry in I]linois in 1840. 

Act II. Milton deserts Lucinda in 1859. 

Act III. Lucinda moves to Missouri, and marries Absalom 
in 1860. 

Act IV. Reappearance of Milton in 1862. 

Act V. Milton enlists as a soldier, and dies June, 1864. 

Act VI. Lucinda and Absalom separate in 1865. 

Act VII. Lucinda sues for United States pension as being 
Milton’s widow, and receives it. 

Act VIII. United States Government, finding out the facts, 
sues for reimbursement, claiming that Lucinda is Absalom’s 
wife, and not Milton’s widow. 

Courts called on to decide: The United States District 
Court decides again that the presumption is that Lucinda mar- 
ried Absalom the moment Milton died, and hence she became 
Milton’s widow the moment she became Absalom’s wife. 

We hear a good deal from lawyers of the perilous uncer- 
tainty of the Romish doctrine of intention. But what would 
they say to the claim of an outsider to declare what the inten- 
tion of the priest was? 

Here is another case of presuming the intentions of couples: 

Oscar leaves his Vermont wife, marries Carrie in St. Joseph, 
Mo. Two years after, the Vermont wife dies. Five years after 
this, Oscar dies. Insurance Company refuses to acknowledge 
Carrie as Oscar’s wife. Court decides that the presumption is 
Oscar married Carrie after Vermont wife died. 
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Here is matter for a three-volumed novel: — 

Clerk elopes with master’s daughter Phyllis, and marries her. 
For ten years they live in Baltimore as man and wife. Clerk 
tires of Phyllis, leaves her and his children, and goes to Ken- 
tucky in 1803 or 1804. In 1815 he visits Baltimore, acknowledg- 
ing and being acknowledged by his wife and children. 

In 1817 he marries Jane in Kentucky. 

Phyllis dies in 1821. 

In 1822 Clerk writes to his daughter in Baltimore, owning his 
marriage to Phyllis. Clerk dies. Jane knew nothing of the 
previous marriage of Clerk with Phyllis, knew nothing of the 
family deserted, believed herself the one and only wife, and 
swears she and Clerk went through no other ceremony than the 
one of 1817. Court decides, when year after suit is brought, 
that up to 1828 she was not Clerk’s wife, but that #en she went 
through a /aw/ful marriage service with deceased, though she 
knew nothing of such a fact / 

The law thus kindly stepping in and marrying those who 
never intended to marry each other, let us see how it forbids 
others from marrying at all. 

A marriage may be declared to be null and void if fraud has 
been practised in essential matters,— that is, in some States. 
Antenuptial unchastity concealed is held to be a fraud only in 
three States. But then it must be borne in mind that laws that 
look terrible on paper lose that aspect on a closer acquaintance. 
Pennsylvania requires twelve sufficient witnesses, one of whom 
must be a justice of the peace, banns to be published on church 
door or court-house, and that certificates signed by the parties 
and the twelve witnesses are to be registered. But let a man 
not comply with these requirements and imagine that he is a 
single man, and marry a third party, when, lo! he will have 
committed bigamy. The above restrictions have been declared 
to be directory, and not obligatory. What, however, is the 
minimum of these requirements that cannot be dispensed with, 
— that remains apparently iz nubibus. Practically the prohibi- 
tions, whether they take the form of license, consent of parents, 
banns, registrations, ceremony before priest, minister, or justice 
of the peace, or other officer, can all and each of them be dis- 
regarded, since the courts rule that if on conviction of such a 
marriage the sentence does not say in so many words that the 
marriage is null and void, then such marriage is declared valid, 
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though prohibited. So that a couple who were not married, 
for example, by license, may be brought up and fined for dis- 
obeying the law, which declares that a license shall be required 
for a valid marriage; but their marriage shall, notwithstanding, 
be valid, unless the court shall there and then in so many words 
pronounce it null. The law itself is inconsistent. In one case 
it was even declared that the absence of license was immaterial to 
its validity. A girl of thirteen married without parents’ consent 
where that consent was declared a requisite. The court up- 
held the marriage. Another State enacts “that males under 
twenty-one and females under eighteen shall first obtain the 
consent of their parents.” In that State a girl of sixteen 
married without consent of parents. The court upheld the 
marriage. 


The age of consent varies in the States. In Washington and Mon- 
tana Territories it is twenty-one in the male, and eighteen in the female ; 
in New York, Arizona, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Wyoming, male eighteen, female sixteen; in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, California, Oregon, Dakota, and New Mexico, male eighteen, 
female fifteen ; in Illinois, Arkansas, Georgia, and Alabama, male seven- 
teen, female fourteen ; in Iowa, North Carolina, and Texas, male sixteen, 
female fourteen. In all the other States and Territories (either by ex- 
press enactment, or by saying nothing to alter the common law) the 
age of consent is for the male fourteen and for the female twelve 


[p. 127]. 


Here, we may be disposed to believe, we have found ‘erra 
firma in this legal quicksand. The age of consent may be low, 
still it is fixed. A marriage of those under the age of consent 
will be void and null. Just the contrary. In no case has such 
a marriage been declared a nullity. The decisions have been to 
uphold them as far as possible. One was held to be “ void until 
ratified; ” but if ratified at the age of consent, it became valid 
ab initio. Commonly they have been declared to be valid until 
voided. The result of court decisions, taken together with the 
law of the several States, stands thus: — 


To sum up: marriages by those under seven, void ; by those between 
seven and the age of consent (which varies in different States), good 
and valid, if they last until the latter age is reached, or are then con- 
firmed, above age of consent, good and valid, no matter what parents 
say or do. 
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Accordingly, Young America may take in marriage and give 
in marriage at the mature age of seven. If this couple remain 
faithful, for example, in the State of New Jersey, for five 
years, they can have a divorce; for the marriage will have been 
confirmed by the bride reaching the age of twelve. The di- 
vorced husband, aged fourteen, may then marry — without 
parents’ consent, without banns, without license, without justice 
of the peace, without witnesses, but simply by mutual consent 
— a bride of twelve summers. It is thus possible for a girl just 
past twelve to be married, divorced, and remarried, and legally, 
to boys just over fourteen. 

The American laws on marriage have been accused of hinder- 
ing marriages. This is a libel. They exhibit a feverish anxiety 
to marry any one and everybody. 

There is a further feature of this “ age-of-consent ” limitation ; 
that is, that “‘ the capacity to marry is settled by the law of the 
man’s domicile.” Thus a boy in New York of eighteen may 
cross over to New Jersey and marry a girl of twelve. The girl 
may have been told that such a marriage was legal, may even 
have known of such an instance. The marriage, however, is no 
marriage, since the law of the boy’s domicile, New York, fixes 
the female’s age as sixteen. The husband, therefore, can leave 
his youthful bride at any time. The ceremony would never be 
valid in law. If it had occurred in his own State, then she 
would be at his mercy till the age of consent was reached. So 
long as he stayed with her, the marriage would be valid; the 
moment he left her, void. 

It will be said that such cases can never happen; children do 
not thus marry. A man’s experience of life must be small, indeed, 
if he has not met child-brides. It is often presumed that such 
marriages happen only in the South. Mr. Convers, however, 
gives the statistics for Massachusetts; and we find for the year 
1886 the following ages of brides and bridegrooms marrying 


that year: — 
AGE. BRIDES. BRIDEGROOMS. 
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There were that year three women marrying their second 
husbands at eighteen; one married her ‘third husband at 
twenty-two. 

These are the registered marriages. For every such registered 
marriage how many stand unregistered? We are inclined to 
think that the average of one in five of registered to non-regis- 
tered about fair. A friend of experience gives, as his opinion, 
one inten. Common-sense tells us the unregistered must largely 
preponderate. 

Some may take refuge in the hope that if marriage is thus 
free and easy, that at any rate remarriage is prevented by 
law by “ absolute divorce ” decrees of some States. New York, 
we may be told, enacts that the guilty party cannot marry during 
the lifetime of the other. Other States enact that there can be 
no marriage of the guilty party without the consent of the court, 
or not for a fixed time, or not at all, with the partner in guilt. 
Here are some restrictions at last. Let us see how the law is a 
law unto itself. 

All that the New Yorker has to do after the decree is pro- 
nounced, carrying with it prohibition to marry again during the 
lifetime of the innocent wife, is to take the first ferry to Jersey 
City, be married before the nearest justice, and come back 
legally and validly married, as even the very court which issued 
the prohibition will decide. 

It has been said that mutual consent is required, — or rather, 
the intention of mutual consent is presupposed. In despair to 
find firm footing in this ever-shifting legal quicksand, we take 
refuge on that exiguous minimum only to find it treacherous. 
The law says: — 


No one can marry an insane person, for he or she is unable to give 
the required consent. 


But some courts say, when such a ceremony has been gone 
through, it is null; others, valid unless voided; others, bind- 
ing, so that no third party can question it, and incapable of 
any question on the death of either party; others, void until 
ratified; others, that it would depend upon the property 
involved. 

We will leave untouched the matter of prohibited degrees, for 
the simple reason that every thoughtful person knows that the 
moment the standard of the Church is lowered chaos must ensue. 
9 
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1872 | 1873 | 1874 
117 143 163 
2 3 2 
129 143 144 
368} 489] 535 
42 59 63 
449 461 531 
2 9 10 
overs 25 8 
67 64 73 
51 58 61 
143 175 182 
7 8 3 
1,745} 1,787} 1,678 
1,157 864} 1,002 
617 709 662 
280 236 296 
404 460 436 
32 49 7° 
387 365 466 
109 87 81 
337 442 611 
620 705 794 
108 137 131 
170 169 176 
534 621 664 
18 20 17 
37 80 87 
39 72 72 
200 209 281 
84 92 108) 
1 a 4) 
592 630 716} 
37 46 53) 
1,065 1,126 1,090) 
79 64 99) 
615 7°7 710) 
222 193 240) 
7 16 17| 
363 431 364 
236 286 299 
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29/ 29 35 
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35 
387 
37° 
295 
190 
106 
21 
9g! 
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1876 





14,800 
| 





Returns have been received from and are included above for about 96 per cent of the counties 
are not included are wholly the most distant, inaccessible, and sparsely settled. 
Of the total, 328,716 decrees, 216,077 were to women, and 112,639 to men. 





1 The numbers prefixed to the name of the State or Territory indicate its rank as to the total 
number of divorces decreed within it. 
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To Concress By Carrot, D. Wricut, Commissioner OF Lapor, Fesrvuary, 1889. 
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in the United States, covering over 98 per cent of the population. 
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To our mind it is Ecclesia aut nihil, — either her prohibited de- 
grees or none. We also leave the professional questions affect- 
ing marriage and divorce on one side for the present, our desire 
being simply to endeavor to enlighten the general reader on the 
every-day facts relating to marriage, rather than to enter on any 
of the abstruse, or apparently abstruse, rules relating to holy 
matrimony. 

We come now to divorce. It is important that the reader 
should have correct figures as to the number of divorces in the 
various States and Territories. For this reason we give (pages 
130-131) the official table of divorces from 1867 to 1886 as re- 
printed by Mr. Convers. To that table we have added for easy 
reference the rank in which each State or Territory stands as 
regards total number of divorces for the twenty years under re- 
view. This will not enable accurate deductions to be made as to 
the exact position of each State, but will arrest attention, compel 
thought, and incite investigation. For instance, when we see 
States with such large populations as New York or Pennsylvania 
standing forty-one and forty-two on the list, and thus having 
fewer divorces than such scantily populated States as Iowa and 
Michigan, — forty-three and forty-four respectively, — we know 
there must be something rotten in these States. 

We get a glimpse of the cause of that rottenness in the State 
of Iowa, when we read that the clause of the statute enacting 
that “ cruel and inhuman treatment to endanger the life of his 
wife” shall be a cause of divorce, is thus interpreted by the 
courts: “If austerity of temper, petulance of manner, rudeness 
of language and want of civil attention, occasional sallies of pas- 
sion, do threaten bodily harm, they amount to legal cruelty.” 

Again, when we see that the two States that rank last — 
forty-six and forty-seven — have a total of 62,439 divorces, we 
see at a glance that a fifth of the divorces of the United States 
are granted in two States alone, Ohio and Illinois. Here is 

‘work for the bishops of Chicago, Quincy, Springfield, Ohio, 
and Southern Ohio. P 

The reason why South Carolina stands first is that she usually 
grants no divorce. After the close of the war a law passed 
permitting divorce; hence the rapid increase from xz/ to 
thirty-nine, till the law was abrogated. 

That the number of decrees granted to women was nearly 
double those granted to men is easily accounted for. Men 
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desert their wives far more frequently than women their hus- 
bands. Legal cruelty is of course committed by the man rather 
than the woman. To the man’s door alone can be laid the charge 
of neglect to support. These three causes alone gave the women 
70,947 more divorces than to the men. 

Over two thirds of this difference is thus accounted for: — 


Total number of divorces granted women, 216,077 
* 5 vs “ men, 112,639 
Excess of divorces granted women, 103,438 
Divorces granted women for desertion, 75,119 
“ “ men “ 5! 438 
Excess granted women, 23,681 
Divorces granted women for legal cruelty, 45,419 
” as men > - 6,101 
Excess granted women, 39,218 
Divorces granted women for neglect to provide, 7,948 
' ” men - nil 
Excess granted women, 7,948 
Total excess granted women for these three causes 70,947 
Balance left to be accounted for, 32,491 


The principal cause for which divorces are given is legal 
desertion. Let us examine a few of the other causes en- 
abling divorce to be obtained in some of the States: Insanity. 
Imprisonment in penitentiary, State prison, jail, or house of 
correction, — the term of sentence varying from one year to life, 
in some cases term immaterial. Conviction of felony, of an 
infamous crime, of gross misbehavior and wickedness. (Mark 
conviction only, not conviction and imprisonment.) Concealed 
unchastity before marriage. Habitual drunkenness; but what 
degree of drunkenness is to be considered habitual is unde- 
fined. Extreme and repeated cruelty. Extreme cruelty. Cruel 
and barbarous treatment. Violence to person. Cruel and 
abusive treatment. Great bodily injury, or great mental distress. 
Gross neglect of duty. Indignities. Severity. Failure to sup- 
port. Contracting a loathsome disease. Habitual indulgence 
of violent and ungovernable temper. Endangering the reason 
of another. Being a vagrant. We fear we trespass on the 
credulity of our readers too much; but such is the fact. Being 
a vagrant! And lest this mythical personage should be unde- 
fined, here is the extract from the statute as given by Mr. 
Convers : — 

A vagrant is every person who may be found loitering around houses 
of ill fame, gambling-houses, or places where liquors are sold or drunk, 
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without visible means of support, or shall attend or operate any gambling 
device or apparatus, or be engaged in practising any trick or device to 
procure money or other thing of value, or shall be engaged in any un- 
lawful calling whatever ; and every able-bodied married man who shall 
neglect or refuse to provide for the support of his family, and every 
person found tramping or wandering around from place to place without 
any visible means of support. 


We wonder how many “ vagrants” are returned to Congress. 

We wonder how many of our plutocrats are engaged in an 
unlawful calling. 

We wonder how many of our sharp business men are practising 
tricks or devices to procure money. 

We wonder how many of our respectable citizens and “ high- 
toned” people have ever been found loitering around their 
clubs or places where liquors are sold or drunk. 

What an opportunity for the wives of these vagrants! 

The list of causes of divorce is by no means ended even by 
that enmeshing term “ vagrant.” There are many more legal 
curiosities. Being a follower of Mother Ann Lee entitles the 
parties there and then to a divorce in Kentucky, Mas: :- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. Throwing water on your wife 
once, and threatening to do so again, will enable her to 
get a divorce. If water is not handy, try to kick her once, — 
don’t touch her, but only ¢ry to kick her,—then use abusive 
epithets, and do not speak for months; the courts will deem this 
cruelty, and grant her her divorce. If the husband wants the 
divorce, then let the wife write and send anonymous letters 
charging her Husband with criminal intimacy with any one. 
This will obtain him his divorce on the ground of the wife’s 
“ extreme cruelty.” We saw that desertion was the chief cause 
for which divorces were granted. Here is a judicial decision 
as to what constitutes desertion: — 

If the husband drives away his wife by a false charge of 
infidelity, then that is desertion on the part of the husband. So 
if the wife drive away the husband. 

A marriage valid where contracted is a marriage everywhere. 
Is, then, a divorce equally so? Far from it. A man may ob- 
tain a divorce in one State, and be free to remarry in that 
State; but if he marries in the border State he commits bigamy. 
Divorces are in some States granted to non-residents. Many 
States ignore any divorce decree not granted by their own 
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courts. Other States recognize one party to be divorced, but 
the other to be still married. A man may thus be single in one 
State, married in the next. 

In the consideration of this matter we have left aside all ex- 
aminations involved by morality or religion. Father Convers 
rightly deals with the teaching of CHRIST and His Church. 
For our part, we have endeavored to treat the matter in a popu- 
lar manner, to bring the many to realize the terrible position in 
which the marriage laws of this country are. Those who wish 
to pursue the subject farther will find in Mr. Convers’ able book 
much detailed information, with the authorities therefor. 

Three charts are given, — one showing the marriage rate in 
Great Britain and Ireland and in European nations, a second 
the marriage rate in the United States, a third the divorce rate 
in the United States. 

Every patriotic citizen will rise, we hope, with a feeling of 
shame at the present condition of the marriage laws in this 
land. All our bad laws, these and others, we owe, we conceive, 
entirely to our rule of professional politicians. Ignorant of, and 
careless when knowing, the interests of the country; irrespon- 
sible to all but to the caucus that elect; abundant in brass, but 
lacking in gold; versed in intrigue, void of history; knowing 
the needs of the committee, but not of the party; if dimly 
conscious of the wants of their State, darkly ignorant of States 
contiguous, —- what fruit can we expect from such wood? 

Confused and bewildered, we emerge from this chaos of law 
with only the settled conviction of the certainty of the uncer- 
tainty of the marriage laws, and, as the only apparent result of 
our toil, that everybody is a vagrant and nobody is married. 
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The Present Condition of the Old Catholic 
Movement. 


I, 


E cannot at present refer to the Old Catholic movement 
without taking into consideration the first Old Catholic 
church of Holland. It was a stroke of good luck on the part 
of the Jesuits that they were the first to give the name of Jan- 
senists to the adherents of this church, thus branding them as 
sectarians. But the Dutch Old Catholics never have from the 
first allowed the name; and they are in this respect certainly 
right, for the name is not a proper designation for them. The 
Jesuits selected five declarations from the book Augustinus, 
written by Bishop Cornelius Jansen, of Ypern, and these dec- 
larations were condemned as heretical, and contrary to the 
faith, by Pope Innocent X. in 1653, in his bull Cum Occasione. 
These declarations may be right or they may not: it does not 
come under our present consideration. What may he con- 
sidered false in them we reject also; but we affirm only that 
the false meaning attributed to them cannot be found in the 
book Augustinus. 

Already in 1656 Pope Alexander VII. had condemned all 
those who made such an affirmation, as disturbers of the public 
tranquillity and children of malice and wickedness. Clement IX. 
went farther, and in 1705 made a definite assertion that Bishop 
Jansen had taught real heresy in his book. It did not take 
long for the Pope to pronounce on the doctrine of religion, but 
also to claim the gift of infallibility. But in spite of this, the 
Dutch Catholics have always affirmed that Bishop Jansen did 
not teach these five declarations in any heretical meaning. It 
follows as a natural consequence of these papal declarations, 
that already in 1702 the Pope excommunicated Archbishop 
Codde, of Utrecht, and upon his death in 1710 he was not per- 
mitted to be buried in consecrated ground. 

Therefore, the shepherd being beaten, the flocks were de- 
stroyed; only a small remnant remained faithful. The nucleus 
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was the cathedral chapter of Utrecht, which from the sixteenth 
century had elected the Archbishop of Utrecht. On the death 
of Archbishop Codde the chapter had not the courage to hold 
a new election. On the one hand, they would not elect an 
archbishop whom the Pope would approve; and the approval 
of the Pope of an archbishop who would not submit to his in- 
terpretation of the book of Jansen was impossible to think of ; 
and without this approval no bishop could be found willing to 
consecrate the elected candidate. But it happened, by a mere 
accident, that the chapter at last filled the archiepiscopal chair 
by a new election, and a bishop was found who performed the 
consecration according to the Catholic rite. This accident was 
the promulgation of the bull Unigenitus, in 1713. This bull 
was the work of the Jesuits, and it gave to Louis XIV. the 
power to force the Church of France to submit, and to condemn 
and discard the one hundred and one declarations of Pasquier 
Quesnel, as he had already forced them, before the con- 
demnation, to acknowledge the five declarations of Jansen in 
Augustinus as correct. 

As usual, the majority of the bishops, the clergy, and the 
people acquiesced in the tyranny of the Pope and the King. 
Only a few stood faithful to their principles, and appealed to 
a council. They preferred the confiscation of their property, 
and even exile, to the surrender of their faith. Many of those 
who appealed fled to Holland, where the Protestant and Repub- 
lican Government allowed them the freedom of their faith and 
conscience. Among these fugitives was the French missionary 
bishop, Dominerus Maria Varlet. Because he would not sub- 
scribe to the bull Unigenitus, he had been suspended by the 
Pope while on his way to his missionary jurisdiction in Persia. 
Coming back to France, he was not allowed to remain there, 
and he went to Holland among the exiles. 

The cathedral chapter, after a long and searching examina- 
tion, had on April 27, 1723, elected Cornelius Steenoven to the 
vacant archbishopric of Utrecht; and on Oct. 18, 1724, Bishop 
Varlet gave Steenoven consecration according to the Roman 
Catholic rite. After afew months, Archbishop Steenoven died. 
Immediately the chapter held a new election, and again Bishop 
Varlet gave the consecration. But the new archbishop also 
soon died; and in a few years more, Bishop Varlet had still two 
more archbishops to consecrate. In 1742 Bishop Varlet him- 
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self died. In order not to lose the Catholic Episcopate, the 
Utrecht chapter elected a bishop for Haarlem, and soon after 
one also for Deventer; and when, by reason of death, one chair 
became vacant, they took care immediately to elect a successor. 
Upon each election they sent official notice of the consecration 
to the Pope, and each time his answer came back in the form 
of a new bull of excommunication. In this way, though con- 
demned by the Pope, the Church of Utrecht has kept, by the 
help of Gop, her continued existence to this day. Her official 
title is “‘ The Old Roman Catholic Church.” It is incorrect to 
call this Church of Holland a real church of the Reformation. 
They did not desire to take any steps that looked like abandon- 
ing the Catholic faith. To this day the Church celebrates the 
Holy Eucharist according to the Roman missal in Latin; au- 
ricular confession is the only form which entitles the administra- 
tion of the sacrament of penance. The priests are not allowed 
to marry as long as they hold their priestly office. The Dutch 
Church has kept itself free from the faults of Jesuit teaching. 
It does not know anything about the abuses of indulgences, — 
of a mechanical forgiveness of sins without hearty and full con- 
trition, — of wonder-working pictures, of medals or amulets, or of 
the superstitious exercises of stations and novenas. And it is 
very important that the Dutch Church has officially declared 
that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 1854, the 
syllabus of 1864, and the Vatican decrees of 1870 are examples 
of a new exhibition of arbitrariness, and not authorized by 
the Holy Bible nor the traditions of the Church. 

It may be thought that were it not for the promulgation of 
the bull Unigenitus, which led to the formation of the Church 
of Holland,—a churchly organization independent of Rome, 
——that one might talk of a unity of faith between Rome and 
Utrecht. It is certainly true that the Dutch Old Catholics 
always desired to acknowledge the primacy of the Roman 
bishop, but they would never consent to give up the national 
independence of their Church. They obeyed the Pope, indeed, 
but only in those bulls which concerned them and did not come 
in collision with any of their churchly rites. Their acknowledg- 
ment of the primacy was in a few words only: ‘‘We desire the 
unity of the Church on the foundation of the Old Constitution 
of the Old Church; when this unity is again secured, we would 
regard the Bishop of Rome as primus inter pares.” 
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Tt was on this basis that already, in 1871, the first German 
Old Catholic Congress in Munich, in 1871, declared that there 
was no dogmatic difference between the German and the Dutch 
Old Catholics. Professor von Dollinger had offered this resolu- 
tion with a few explanatory remarks, upon which the Congress 
assented with one voice. In 1872 Archbishop Loos of Utrecht 
undertook a journey in Germany to administer the sacrament of 
confirmation. On July 4, 1873, at a synod at Cologne, Prof. 
Joseph Hubert Reinkens, D.D., was elected Bishop of the 
German Old Catholics, and consecrated on Aug. I1, 1873, by 
Bishop Heykamp, of Deventer, at Rotterdam. On June 7, 
1876, the Swiss Old Catholics also elected a bishop, the writer 
of this. He was consecrated at Rheinfelden, in Switzerland, by 
Bishop Reinkens. 

The friendly relations between the Old Catholic churches of 
Germany and Switzerland have been preserved very carefully 
by both sides. The Old Catholic Church of Holland, on its 
side, was for a longer time reserved; but the reason can be 
easily explained. For a century and a half the Dutch Church 
had directed her eyes very anxiously back to the honorable 
teaching and holy examples which were remembered by the 
name of Port Royal. Had they not done this, they could not 
have retained their independence against the mighty power of 
Rome. They could not, therefore, but feel a certain fear when 
they saw their younger daughters moving much freer. The 
churchly reforms which the Old Catholics of Germany and 
Switzerland inaugurated must have struck the Hollanders with 
surprise, and tend to loosen the relations between the three Old 
Catholic churches. The danger that the Old Catholic Church 
of Utrecht would be forced in the future to a fully isolated posi- 
tion is now, GOD be thanked, entirely overcome. Owing to 
different causes, as well in Holland as in Germany and Switzer- 
land, a public desire was expressed, said the Old Catholic 
bishops, for closer relations between the three Old Catholic 
churches; and in this last summer the Archbishop of Utrecht 
gave an invitation to his two suffragan bishops, Minrel and 
Diependaal, as well as to Bishop Reinkens and Bishop Herzog, 
to a conference at Utrecht. This took place on September 23, 
24, and 25 last, and resulted in entire unity. The conclusion 
reached may be found in the following open letter: — 
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Johannes Heykamp, Archbishop of Utrecht, Casparus Johannes 
Rinkel, Bishop of Haarlem, Cornelius Diependaal, Bishop of Deventer, 
Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Germany, 
Eduard Herzog, Bishop of the Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland, 
assembled at Utrecht, on Sept. 24, 1889, united in a conference and 
established the following rules : — 

1. The President of the Conference is the Archbishop of Utrecht ; 
the Secretary is the youngest consecrated bishop ; the President has the 
power to appoint assistant secretaries and translators. 

2. The sessions of the Conference are to be secret, but the members 
are permitted to introduce well-known theologians and private secretaries. 

3. The Conference is to assemble every two years. The President is 
to appoint the place and time of meeting, and also sends the invitations. 

4. The President has the power to convene the Conference in extraor- 
dinary sessions, and will do this if three bishops manifest such a wish. 

5. In addition to the original members of the Conference, any bishop 
can be admitted as a member upon the unanimous consent of the orig- 
inal members. 

(Signed by the above.) 

The above bishops also put forth the following agreement : — 

1. They declare that the different churches represented by each stand 
together with each other in full churchly unity. 

2. Priests who have gone from one Diocese to another for a longer or 
shorter time, will be permitted to exercise their functions if they have the 
proper credentials from their bishop ; and to obtain a certificate of admis- 
sion among the clergy of another Diocese, an Old Catholic priest must 
have a canonical discharge by his bishop. 

3. The bishops will accept candidates for the priesthood in their semi- 
naries from the different Dioceses, as far as possible according as the 
candidates may wish. 

4. The bishops will inform each other of their regulations, their offi- 
cial Prayer-Books and Catechism, the annual lists of priests, and the 
records of their synods. 

5. The members of the Conference will not make any compact with 
other churches without first bringing it before the Conference and 
receiving unanimous consent thereto. 

6. In case a vacancy occur in any church, the Conference shall have 


authority to order a new election to fill the vacancy. 
(Signed by the above.) 


In the name of the Holy Trinity, the Archbishop of Utrecht, the Bishop 
of Haarlem, the Bishop of Deventer, the Bishop of the Old Catholic 
Church of Germany, and the Bishop of the Christian Catholic Church 
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of Switzerland, on this 24th of September, 1889, under the direction of 
the Hoty Guost, assembled in the archiepiscopal residence in Utrecht, 
put forth the following declaration to the Catholic Church : — 

In consequence of an invitation from the Archbishop of Utrecht, we 
who are now assembled have determined henceforth from time to time, 
as may be required, to come together, and extend invitations to our 
brother theologians and friends. 

We think it advisable, on this our first coming together, to put forth 
a brief explanation of the Church principles after which we have so far 
carried on our episcopal functions, and which we unanimously agree 
shall be our guide in the future. 

1. We stand fast to the old Church principle which Vincent of Lerins 
has formulated as follows : — 

Id teneamus, quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est; hoc est etenim vere proprieque Catholicum, 

We hold, therefore, fast to the faith of the Old Church, as it was de- 
clared in the Gicumenical symbols, and in the universally acknowledged 
dogmatic decrees of the CEcumenical Councils of the undivided Church 
of the first thousand years. 

2. As being in contradiction with the faith of the Old Church, and as 
destructive of the Old Church Constitution, we reject the Vatican decree 
of July 18, 1870, upon the infallibility and the Universal Episcopate or 
supremacy of the Roman Pope. This does not prevent us from acknowl- 
edging the historical primacy of the Bishop of Rome as primus inter 
pares, as has been declared by many (Ecumenical Councils, the Fathers 
of the Church, the bishops, and the entire Church from the first century. 

3. We reject, also, as not founded upon the Holy Scriptures and the 
traditions of the first century, the declaration of Pius IX., in 1854, of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

4. As concerning the dogmatic decrees put forth by the Roman bishops 
during the last century, the bulls, Unigenitus and Auctorem Fidei, the 
syllabus of 1864, etc., we reject them also, in so far as they contradict 
the doctrines of the early Church, and do not acknowledge them as 
obligatory. Besides this, we also renew the protest which the Old 
Catholic Church of Holland has made in former times against Rome. 

5. We do not acknowledge the decisions of the Council of Trent 
concerning discipline, and we acknowledge the dogmatic decisions of 
that Council only in so far as they are in agreement with the doctrines 
of the early Church. 

6. In consideration that the Holy Eucharist has always been held to 
be the true central act of Divine worship, we hold it to be our duty also 
to declare that we hold fast without doubt in all truth the Old Catholic 
faith in the Holy Sacrament of the altar, and we believe that we receive 
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the Body and the Blood of our Lorp Jesus Curist under the forms of 
bread and wine. 

The eucharistic celebration in the Church is not a continual renewal 
of the sacrifice for sin which Curisr once for all made on the cross, but 
the character of the sacrifice is in that it is a continual memorial of the 
One Sacrifice, and one upon earth allowed to be a real representation of 
that One Offering of Curist for the salvation of lost mankind, which, 
according to Heb. ix. 11, 12, CHRIST is continually presenting in heaven, 
in which He now appears in the presence of God for us [ Heb. ix. 24]. 

This, then, is the character of the Eucharist, concerning the sacrifice 
of Curist ; it is also the Supper of the Lorp in which the faithful receive 
the Body and the Blood of the Lorp [1 Cor. x. 17]. 

7. We hope that the endeavors of those theologians who stand fast in 
the faith of the undivided Church, to seek a reconciliation of the differ- 
ences which have arisen since the separation of the Church, will succeed. 
We admonish all priests under our control to declare principally in their 
sermons and teaching these articles of the Christian faith, which all 
Church confessions acknowledge together; to avoid conversation upon 
controversial topics, and each violation of truth and love; to lead the 
members of our communion by word and example; and to maintain 
against those who differ with us the spirit of Jesus Curist, who is Our 
SAVIOUR. 

8. Through a faithful adherence to the doctrine of Jesus Curist, and 
the rejection of those churchly abuses and hierarchical usurpations which 
have arisen from the errors and guilt of mankind, we believe we can 
fight with most success against infidelity and religious indifference, the 
greatest evils of our time. 

(Signed) JoHannes HEYKAMP. 
CASPARUS JOHANNES RINKEL. 
CORNELIUS DIEPENDAAL. 
JosepH HuBerT REINKENS. 
EpUARD HERZzOG. 
UTRECHT, 24th September, 1889. 


Besides, it was resolved to express to the President of the 
German Old Catholic Congress, Dr. von Schulte, in Bonn, their 
willingness to take part in an international Old Catholic Con- 
gress. Such a congress will be held probably in 1890 in 
Cologne. 

The Old Catholic Church of Holland numbers to-day about 
thirty priests and about eight thousand adherents. The com- 
munion is acknowledged by the State, and is in possession of 
a sufficient fund. In Amersfoort there is a theological semi- 
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nary which is managed in an excellent manner. The dwellings 
of the priests and the house of the bishop have a very rich and 
valuable library. Some of the books came from the French 
fugitives of the time of Louis XIV. The Bishop of Meaux is 
very highly respected by all who do not belong to the Roman 
Church. The churchly union with the Old Catholics of Ger- 
many and Switzerland is looked upon as a very valuable legiti- 
mation, and is understood by everybody; and this union will 
be in the future a cause for a new increase and a new efficiency 


in the Old Catholic Church of Holland. 


II. 


How is it to-day in the Old Catholic Church in Germany and 
Switzerland ? 

Two years ago Professor von Schulte published a history of 
the German Old Catholic movement, its origin, its development, 
and internal structure, together with a consideration of its legal 
position in Germany, drawn from original manuscripts and other 
authentic sources. This work was published in Giessen by Emil 
Roth in 1887, in a large volume of 683 pages. Since its publi- 
cation the position of the Old Catholic Church has not mate- 
rially changed. If there has been any change, it has been in 
favor of the movement. The Church is legally acknowledged 
in Germany in the three States, — Prussia, Baden, and Hesse. 
It follows from this acknowledgment that in these States the 
Old Catholics have a formal right to the use of the Roman 
Catholic churches, and to the right to participate in the benefits 
accorded by the State. The Old Catholic cult is under public 
protection; the children of Old Catholic parents can have re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. For the education 
and installation of the Old Catholic clergy, there are the same 
legal precepts as for the clergy of the Roman and Evangelical 
churches. The government speaks to the Old Catholic congre- 
gations of these States through the Old Catholic bishops. In each 
year there is a certain grant made for the Old Catholic cult. 

In Prussia there were in 1874 but 27 congregations, but in 
1886 these had increased to 35, with 15,063 souls. In Baden 
there were in 1874 only 28 congregations; in 1886 there were 
39, with 14,635 souls. Hesse counted but two in 1874; to-day 
it has 4 small congregations, with 1,002 souls. 
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In Bavaria the Old Catholic Church is not recognized by the 
Government. There the State has not given permission for the 
consideration even of the Vatican decrees. The Roman bishops 
of that kingdom did not consider it necessary to give any notice 
to the Government concerning those decrees, nor to ask for any 
acknowledgment of them. It follows from this that the Govern- 
ment to the present day makes no distinction between the 
Catholics who hold themselves bound by those decrees and 
those who formally reject them. Therefore the Old Catholics 
in Bavaria are, in the consideration of the State, the same as 
the Roman Catholics; and whenever there is any occasion for 
the exercise of benevolence, the State gives all to the Catholic 
Church. Indeed, the Old Catholics have no rights at all there, 
because, as far as the Government is concerned, the Vatican 
decrees do not exist. The Government has not made an ac- 
knowledgment of the existence even of an Old Catholic bishop 
or congregation. The official association is entirely with the 
bishops of the country, and protection would not be afforded to 
a bishop even were the whole Diocese to change to Old Cathol- 
icism. The Government will not extend its aid to the founda- 
tion of any Old Catholic bishopric within the boundaries of the 
former Dioceses. Thus it is in the home of Ddéllinger.1. The Old 
Catholic Church has to take care of itself, and has no encourage- 
ment whatever by the State. 

In spite of this, however, there are in Bavaria a few flour- 
ishing congregations, — in Munich, Kempten, Nuremberg, 
Kaiserslautern, and Passau. Smaller congregations exist in 
Memmengen, Erlangen, and Wurzburg. For the year 1885, 
Schulte gives in his work the number of men who have enrolled 
their names in the lists of the Old Catholic congregations as 
about 1,882. The principal congregation is that of Munich, 
which is continually growing. There came to me a notice, a 
few weeks ago, that the number of children who are receiving 
instruction in the Old Catholic faith is 199. When the mu- 
nicipal council of the city of Munich took away the Gasteig 
Kapelle, the congregation, out of their own means, built a 
church. The income of the priests and all the expenses of the 
parish are furnished by the members themselves. 

As the Old Catholics in Bavaria cannot lose anything, they 


1 Since this article was written Dr. Déllinger has died, —on January Io, nearly 
92 years of age. 
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can have no fear for the future as long as they remain true to 
their principles and their faith. 

There are many Old Catholic families in cities and other 
places who do not belong to any congregation or parish; but 
as fast as good opportunities arise, they form the nucleus of a 
new congregation. There may be to-day in Germany about 
40,000 Old Catholics. At the time of the last synod of the 
German Old Catholics, — June 12, 1889,— not counting the 
bishop, 48 priests were at work. In Bonn, Bishop Reinkens 
founded a theological seminary. The students have the privi- 
lege of attending the lectures in the University of Bonn, prin- 
cipally those of Professors Reuch and Langen. To-day there 
are a sufficient number of educated clergy for the needs of the 
immediate future. 

In 1884, in the Old Catholic churches of Germany, 363 chil- 
dren were baptized, 130 couples married, 442 persons were 
buried according to their rites, 647 young members of con- 
gregations were confirmed, 565 children received their first com- 
munion, and 3,188 children attended upon Old Catholic religious 
instruction. All these numbers show an increase over former 
years in the exercise of the various clerical functions in the 
Church. Never before, since 1873, has the number of the con- 
firmed been so great as in this last year. Also, the spirit of 
willing sacrifice and self-denial on the part of the members is 
growing year by year. Even in those places where the Govern- 
ment gives aid to them, the members have shown this spirit, as 
the governmental grants have not been sufficient for their needs. 
The congregations of Baden gave of their own means, in 1888, 
the sum of 17,809 marks;! the Bavarian congregations gave 
11,319 marks; the Hessian congregations, 3,640 marks; and 
the Prussian congregations, 40,846 marks; so that the whole 
sum of contributions from the willing sacrifice of the members 
of the Old Catholic congregations in Germany was 73,614 
marks. But in nearly all places neither the Roman nor Evan- 
gelical congregations have to give anything of their own means 
for their support. 

In a few places the Old Catholic congregations are suffering 
by reason of the fact that they do not own a church building. 
In such cases the Evangelical congregations show their friend- 
ship and hospitality by offering the use of their own church edi- 


1 A mark is worth about twenty-five cents in American money. 
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fices. Of course they cannot allow their own services to suffer 
by reason of this hospitality, and therefore, in these cases, the 
Old Catholic congregations have to hold their services at un- 
usual and frequently inconvenient hours. So it is in Carlsruhe; 
and there they have begun collecting money for the purpose of 
building their own church, and to this end they have already 
gathered together about 60,000 marks. In Hessloch, Baden, 
the church building fund amounts to 8,000 marks, and in Saar- 
briicken to 30,000 marks. All these things prove that the Old 
Catholics are anxiously looking to the preservation of their 
existence. 

It is not expected that the position of the Old Catholic Church 
in Germany will materially change in the near future, and it 
is therefore hoped that the various congregations will grow 
stronger with each advancing year; and it is the hope for the 
future that the Old Catholic Church in Germany will take her 
place in all parts of the empire. 


III. 


Already, at the first Old Catholic Congress which was held 
in Germany, there appeared also delegates from the Austrian 
Old Catholics. Soon after the conclusion of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, Old Catholic societies were formed in Vienna, in Bohemia, 
and in Upper Austria. These had for a long time a very diffi- 
cult position. As in other places, there were attracted to the 
societies in Austria undesirable and improper elements, and for 
this reason among others it happened that the Austrian Old 
Catholics not only received no help from the Government, but 
had also to contend against unsurmountable difficulties. For 
example, Austria does not recognize any civil marriage; the 
Old Catholic bridal couples would be blessed by the Roman 
priests only when they submitted themselves to the Vatican de- 
crees. It was dangerous to be married by an Old Catholic 
priest, for the State did not acknowledge such a marriage, be- 
cause it did not acknowledge an Old Catholic priest. In this 
way hundreds of marriages were celebrated which, according to 
the civil law, were illegal. In the eyes of the State also, married 
priests were simply living in a state of punishable concubinage. 
A decree of the Minister of the Interior and Public Instruction 
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put an end to this unbearable condition of affairs. By this 
decree the Old Catholic Church was legally acknowledged by 
the State. It followed from this acknowledgment that the 
priests were recognized as the legal heads of the Old Catholic 
Church societies, and had the right to bless marriages under 
the laws. Their Church services were thus put under the public 
protection. If the Old Catholic congregations are ill-treated, 
they have the right to be judged before the courts the same as 
the Roman congregations. 

But all this does not imply that the position of the Austrian 
Old Catholics had become favorable. They have had no pecu- 
niary help from the State to the present day. They have lost 
also every title to a participation in the wealth of the Roman 
congregations to which they formerly belonged. Any one who 
intends to leave the Roman Church to turn to the Old Catholic 
faith must first send notice to the Amtmann (an Austrian 
official appointed by the Crown). Children under seven years 
of age follow with the parents; children over fourteen are 
entitled to choose their church for themselves; children between 
these ages must stay in the Roman Church and be taught the 
Roman doctrines, even when their parents are Old Catholics. 
It is a very difficult matter to obtain a legal acknowledgment of 
a parish. Though the Government gives no pecuniary help to- 
ward any of the Old Catholic expenses, it demands the knowl- 
edge that there are sufficient means of support for the respect- 
able maintenance of a priest, and the payment of the other 
expenses of the cult, before acknowledgment will be given. 
Up to the present, this could be done only by the three con- 
gregations of Vienna, Warnsdorf, and Ried, by giving a bond 
sufficient to satisfy the Government. A few months ago a pros- 
perous new congregation was acknowledged in the Iser-Gebirge. 
Even when many individual Old Catholics signed a subscription 
for the honorary payment of their quota of the expenses of the 
payment of the priests, the acknowledgment has been withheld 
on the ground that the Government did not consider the security 
sufficient. And where an Old Catholic congregation does not 
exist, it is not permitted that a priest shall reside. Therefore, 
in order not to leave their companions in faith entirely without 
spiritual help and guidance, it is necessary for the priests of the 
Old Catholics in the Iser-Gebirge to travel for months from 
place to place without having any settled home. They are afraid 
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also that the police will not allow them to build a church where 
there is no formal congregation; therefore a society has been 
established in the Iser-Gebirge, which will not build a church, 
but will erect a club-house, which can be with propriety used 
for Divine service, and later can be altered into a church. 

' The Government also makes it difficult to give religious in- 
struction to children. In Austria there is not permitted to be 
used, in any legally acknowledged congregation, any text-book 
which has not been approved by the State. Of course the Ro- 
man and Protestant congregations find no difficulty in import- 
ing books which appear propertothem. But the Old Catholics 
have not yet received any acknowledgment of any of their text- 
books. The Synod of 1888 determined to import the cate- 
chism of the Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland, which is 
published by Christopher Smith, a well-known Bavarian priest 
and literate who died in 1854. But again the Government refused 
the acknowledgment. It is said that the minister made the 
cruel remark that the Old Catholic children would be taught 
better in their religion without a text-book. The Old Catholics 
tried to get permission from the Austrian Government to have 
their children confirmed by the German Old Catholic Bishop 
Reinkens, but again the Government refused. Therefore, until 
recently the children were, with great expense, taken over the 
Austrian frontier, whenever Bishop Reinkens was in the neigh- 
borhood. But now Bishop Reinkens has delegated the right 
to give the sacrament of confirmation to an Austrian priest, as 
long as the present condition of affairs remains. In the Synod 
of 1888, a governor for the bishopric was elected, and the 
choice fell on the excellent priest Milosch of the Old Catholic 
congregation of Vienna, and in this position, to our great 
and agreeable surprise, he was acknowledged by the Imperial 
Government. 

A bishop can be elected and consecrated for Austria only 
when the Government has received sufficient proof that there 
are funds enough to provide a respectable income for him. If 
the Government takes as a measure the income of a Roman 
prince bishop, it will be very difficult for the Austrian Old 
Catholics to obtain the desired permission. 

All these things must appear like a fable to American read- 
ers. We hope that in the United States the Roman Church 
will never obtain such an influence upon the Government of the 
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country, or the New World would behold the possibility of the 
same enormous wrongs. 

The persecutions to which the Austrian Old Catholics have 
been subjected have proved to be a source of rich blessing. 
The Church was purged of the improper elements that at first at- 
tached to it;’the internal peace of its members was strengthened ; 
the spirit of willing sacrifice has grown; and churchly courage 
has greatly increased. The greatest congregation is that of 
Warnsdorf,—a small place in Bohemia, well known for its cotton 
and glass industries. This congregation numbers to-day about 
7,000 souls. But among these are included not only the Old 
Catholics of Warnsdorf, but also those of the Bohemian dias- 
pora. The Old Catholics are dispersed over eighteen cities and 
villages in Bohemia. During 1888, there were 425 new mem- 
bers received in the congregations, as against 25 who returned 
to the Roman Church. In Warnsdorf, the Old Catholics have 
built a large and beautiful church and a large priest’s house. 
The pastoral work is done at present by a priest, Anton Stittel, 
and three assistant priests. Two or three of these four priests 
are almost always on a mission journey. At twelve different 
places religious instruction is given, and at eleven places with- 
out Warnsdorf, periodical services are held. In 1888 there 
were 228 baptisms, 91 marriages, and 164 burials, according to 
the Old Catholic church rites. The annual expenses are about 
5,000 gulden. Extra funds for different purposes have begun 
to be raised; these funds in 1888 amounted to the sum of 
10,468 gulden. 

The Old Catholic congregation of Vienna numbers about 
2,500 souls, and is under the pastoral charge of the governor of 
the bishopric, Milosch. In 1888 there were 43 baptisms, 10 
marriages, and 37 burials. The services are held in the San 
’ Salvator chapel, which is the property of the city of Vienna, and 
has since 1871 been in the possession of the Old Catholics. 
For the expenses of maintenance the congregation has to raise 
about 2,000 gulden. 

The smallest of the congregations acknowledged to-day by 
the Government is that of Ried, Upper Austria. It numbers 
about 500 souls, and is under the pastoral charge of Bishop 
Reinkens, who has appointed the young priest, Victor Erb, to 
the charge. For the purpose of holding services, the city of 
Ried gave an old chapel to the congregation, but owing to a 
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new grading of the street, this will soon be destroyed. The 
congregation is now raising money to build a chapel of their 
own. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the Old Catho- 
lic Church in Austria numbers about 10,000 souls. The difficult 
circumstances through which the persecuted Church has gone 
victoriously and honorably, inspire the hope that with Gop’s 
help the holy work of the future will not go down. 

Concerning the history of the Old Catholic movement in 
Switzerland, I have already (in the CHURCH REVIEW of 1881, 
April and July numbers) written the principal things. Up to 
the present time the position has not much altered. There- 
fore I will give only a few short notices of the present condition 
of the Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland. The differences 
of the cantonal relations compel us to keep each canton in 
which a Christian Catholic congregation exists by itself. 

I. CANTON BASELSTADT. — Here is a congregation with 
about 4,000 souls. It is acknowledged as a Christian Catholic 
congregation by the State. For holding their services they have 
an old and large church, which has been repaired by the Gov- 
ernment. The pastoral work is done by two priests who re- 
ceive their pay from the State, like the pastors of the Evangelical 
Church. For the other expenses the congregation has to raise 
about 2,000 francs. In 1888 there were 66 baptisms, 19 mar- 
riages, 44 burials, and religious instruction was given to 451 
children. A women’s society has been established for the sup- 
port of poor members of the congregation, with 246 members. 
This society expended for this purpose the sum of 1,871 francs. 

II. CANTON BASELLAND.—A congregation exists at Allschwy] 
with about 800 souls. It is acknowledged by the State, and is in 
possession of a church and a priest’s house. The State gives 
no pecuniary help at all, and the entire expenses must be raised ~ 
by the members themselves. In 1888 there were 21 baptisms, 
3 marriages, and 12 burials. The religious instruction was 
attended by 74 children. 

III. CANTON NEUENBURG.— There is a congregation at 
Chaux de Fonds with about 2,300 souls. It is in possession of 
a church and a priest’s house. The priest is paid by the State; 
for the vicar also the State provides a modest income. The 
congregation has to raise the money to pay the sacristan, the 
organist, for keeping the church in good condition, and for 
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the other expenses of the services. In 1888 there were 40 bap- 
tisms, 6 marriages, and 20 burials. The religious instructions 
were attended by 145 children. In the village of Locle, not far 
from Chaux de Fonds, a congregation is forming, having now 
about 150 souls. The priest of Chaux de Fonds holds service 
in the Reformed Church. This society is not acknowledged by 
the State, and gets no help whatever from it. 

IV. CANTON SCHAFFHAUSEN. — There is a congregation in 
the city of Schaffhausen with about 350 souls, which expects to 
get in the course of this year the acknowledgment of the State. 
The city has given to the congregation for the services a nice 
chapel. All the expenses are paid by the congregation. Only 
since October, 1889, has there been a priest in charge. In 
1888 there were 6 baptisms, 2 marriages, § burials, and 35 chil- 
dren in attendance upon religious instruction. 

V. CANTON ZURICH. —A congregation in the city of Zurich, 
with 6,500 souls, is acknowledged by the State, and is in pos- 
session of a church, a chapel, and a priest’s house. The con- 
gregation has two priests who are paid by the State. For 
Church purposes the congregation raises annually about 6,000 
francs. A women’s society has 189 active members, and a 
men’s society has 207 members. In 1888 there were 110 bap- 
tisms, 34 marriages, 73 burials, and 619 children under religious 
instruction. In the village of Oerlikon there is a Christian 
Catholic society of about 200 souls. These attend the Church 
services in Zurich. A priest from Zurich gave in 1888 religious 
instruction to 35 children, making the total number of children 
who were taught by the Christian Catholic priests 654. 

VI. CANTON ST. GALL.—A congregation exists in the city 
of St. Gall with 1,500 souls and a priest; but it is not acknowl- 
edged by the State, and therefore has only the right of a society 
which the police allows to exist so long as the public order is 
not disturbed. The congregation does not possess a church nor 
a priest’s house, and has to pay all the expenses from its own 
means. As it is not acknowledged, it has not the right to assess 
the members, and must depend, therefore, entirely upon the 
spirit of willing sacrifice on the part of individuals. The ex- 
penses, including the payment of the priest, and the funds for 
benevolent purposes, amount to 8,000 francs annually. The 
services are held in the Reformed Church, but as the church is 
used also for the Protestant services, the Old Catholic service 
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must begin, summer and winter, at half-past seven o’clock in the 
morning, and must end by quarter before nine. This ought to 
be changed. For a leng time the congregation has intended 
to build a church for itself, but it has not sufficient means. In 
St. Gall the lots are very dear. Once came the holy S. Gall 
to the country of the Bodensee to preach the Gospel; and I 
should be very happy if S. Gall would give to his countrymen 
in England, Ireland, and America the desire to help to build 
in St. Gall a church in which the Gospel could be again told as 
S. Gall has told it before. In 1888 the priest of St. Gall bap- 
tized 17 children, married 17 couples, buried 22 faithful departed, 
and gave religious instruction to 177 children. 

VII. CANTON LUCERNE.— A congregation of 750 souls ex- 
ists in the city, and there are many Old Catholics scattered 
through the country. The conditions are worse than in Austria. 
The congregation in Lucerne has neither a church nor a priest’s 
house. That they may be even acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment is not to be thought of. Every right of participating in 
the wealth of the city of Lucerne is prevented by the State. 
Besides this, the congregation is exposed to great persecutions, 
which call to mind the times of long ago. An officer of the 
Cantonal Government is immediately discharged if he turns to 
the Old Catholic faith, Merchants and innkeepers are publicly 
denounced in the Ultramontane papers when they declare 
themselves for the Old Catholics. Dependent people are com- 
pelled to go back to the Roman Church. The congregation 
can hold service only on High Church days. The Protestant 
congregation of Lucerne has pitied the Old Catholics, and given 
them permission to hold their service in the Protestant church 
at seven o’clock in the morning. To give the use of the church 
at other hours and on other days was impossible, for the church 
is used, not only for the Protestants, but also for the Anglican 
services. The city of Lucerne had already (on Jan. 1, 1884) 
given to the Old Catholics a chapel which is the private prop- 
erty of the civil congregation; but the Cantonal Government 
revoked the gift, and prohibited the Old Catholics from every 
right of using this chapel. Up to the present day the Old 
Catholics of Lucerne cannot bring the Confederation of Switzer- 
land to a definite decision that the Cantonal Government was 
justified in this treatment of them. It has been decided that 
the Old Catholics whose names are known, are not only ex- 
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communicated, but also that their names are to be dropped by 
the Government out of the lists of the Catholic congregations. 
In this way they lose all the rights and privileges they had as 
Catholics, and therefore they stand in the condition of having 
no rights at all. In spite of this, men, women, and children, 
hold with admirable courage to their faith. In a school-house 
on ordinary Sundays the priest assembles at least the children, 
in order to pray with them. For a greater churchly assembly 
there is no place in Lucerne. The building of a church de- 
mands a large amount of money, and in the city the lots are al- 
ready enormously dear. I told them to build a church together 
with the Anglicans, but found that they did not wish to. The 
Anglicans, who for years past have held their services in the 
Protestant church in Lucerne, do not desire to join the Old Cath- 
olics; and, too, the representatives of the Episcopal Church of 
America, who hold services in Lucerne in the summer, prefer 
their own chapel. Only the Scotch Presbyterians declared them- 
selves willing to build a church together with the Old Catholics. 
In a few weeks it will be decided if we are forced to accept this 
brotherly offer. The Old Catholics, who give every year in 
Lucerne about 5,000 francs, will raise a large sum for the church 
building fund. In 1888 there were 10 baptisms, I marriage, 
8 burials, and 61 children in attendance upon religious instruc- 
tion. The congregation would soon be one of the most important 
if they could hold their services regularly. 

VIII, CANTON AARGAU.—In this canton there are 12 con- 
gregations, with 11 priests. The Old Catholic Church is ac- 
knowledged by the State, and is in possession of a cantonal 
synod and a cantonal synodal council,— an organization 
through which communications are received from, and sent to, 
the State. The priests receive their pay out of the public funds, 
which are controlled by the Cantonal Government. Concerning 
the appointment of a priest, there are the same precepts as for 
the Roman and Protestant congregations. The number of souls 
in the 12 congregations and societies may be about 7,000. 
The greatest congregations are those of Rheinfelden, Moehlin, 
and Aargau. Beyond the expenses for benevolent purposes and 
for the fund for the Christian Catholic churches of Switzerland, 
the Old Catholics of Aargau have to bring only a little sacrifice 
for churchly purposes. The congregations are situated close to- 
gether, or are in Protestant districts, and do not have to suffer 
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much from Ultramontane intolerance. Only one congregation 
is separated from the rest, — Laufenburg, — and therefore is in 
more danger. It may be impossible to sustain it. In 1888 
there were 153 baptisms in Aargau, 28 marriages, 125 burials, 
and 1,000 children in attendance upon the religious instruction. 

IX. CANTON BERNE. — About the history of the Old Catho- 
lic congregation of this canton, I gave a complete résumé in 
the CHURCH REVIEW of 1881. The situation is unchanged 
to-day. The Government makes no difference between the 
Roman and the Old Catholics, but knows only those Catholics 
who submit themselves to the cantonal Church laws. All 
Catholics of the canton do this at present. The churches ac- 
knowledged by the State get the majority of the privileges, but 
the majority is everywhere on the side of the Roman Catholics, 
except in Berne, Biel, and St. Imier. There is a large minority 
of Old Catholics in Laufen, Thun, Burgdorf, and Pruntrut. 
The number of Old Catholics in Canton Berne may be about 
5,000. In 1888 there were about 98 baptisms, 24 marriages, and 
47 burials. Religious instruction was given to 481 children. 
In Berne is an Old Catholic Theological Seminary. This 
is connected as a separate faculty with the University, and is 
under the same laws as the University itself. On the Old Catho- 
lic faculty there are, without the bishop, the Professors Michaud 
and Thurlings. Michaud and Woker teach also with great suc- 
cess in the philosophical faculty; Thurlings is the editor of the 
Prayer-Book of the German Old Catholics; the bishop had a 
few years ago the honor to be elected as Rector of the Univer- 
sity. For the expenses of the Old Catholic faculty the Christian 
Catholic Church has to pay 4,000 francs annually. To this must 
be added the stipends for the students. But even though in 
Canton Berne the priests are paid by the State, the congrega- 
tions and societies have to make great sacrifices for Church pur- 
poses,—the congregation of Berne alone raising about 4,000 
francs. 

X. CANTON GENF.—In 1888 there were in this canton 14 
congregations, with 64 baptisms, 23 marriages, 63 burials, and 
§32 children under religious instruction. The number of the 
priests was 18. Canton Genf also does not recognize any dif- 
ference between Roman and Old Catholics, but in fact only the 
Old Catholics have the privileges of State acknowledgment. To 
the present day the Roman Catholics refuse to acknowledge the 
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State laws by which the relation of State and Church is con- 
trolled, and prefer to form free societies. The Old Catholic 
priests are paid by the State; the members of the congregations 
are under but little expense for the sustaining of the cult. The 
control of the external relations is in the Superior Council, 
elected by the Catholic citizens who have the right to vote. 

XI. CANTON SOLOTHURN.— In this canton there are 6 con- 
gregations, with about 7,000 souls. The most important of 
these congregations are those of Alten and Solothurn. In 1888 
there were in the 6 congregations 176 baptisms, 35 marriages, 
90 burials, and 1,024 children under religious instruction. The 
State makes a difference between Roman and Old Catholics, 
but treats them upon the same principles. Each congregation 
is entitled to join the Christian Catholic Church. If the minor- 
ity of a congregation leave the congregation itself, it can form 
a separate congregation, and is entitled to a part of the property 
of the original congregation. There is no difference in the laws 
for either Roman or Old Cathclics. In Canton Solothurn the 
separation of the Church from the State will shortly be effected. 
The congregation controls its own property and pays the priests 
out of its own funds. Of the 6 Christian Catholic congrega- 
tions, 5 have churches and priests’ houses. One congrega- 
tion is allowed to have preachers only, whom the priest has to 
keep in a civil costume. If they should be vested in clerical cos- 
tume, or administer the sacraments, the church could not be 
used for the Roman Catholic service. In this congregation the 
service must be held in a very distant chapel or in a school- 
house. 

With this I have enumerated all the cantons in which there 
are Christian Catholic congregations. Scattered Catholics there 
are in all the cantons of Switzerland, but they keep up a con- 
nection with the Roman Catholics, till they can get an oppor- 
tunity to join an Old Catholic congregation. The number of 
souls is over 40,000. In 1888 there were in all 761 baptisms, 
181 marriages, 509 burials, and 4,677 children under religious 
instruction. 

To-day the clergy of the Christian Catholic Church of Switz- 
erland numbers 57; of these, 3 wére consecrated by Bishop 
Reinkens, and 23 by Bishop Herzog; 3 other young men 
appointed by Bishop Herzog for priests died. For a long 
time no priest joined the Old Catholics who was consecrated in 
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the Roman Church. The bishop is, with the exception of 
St. Gall and Lucerne, acknowledged in all cantons. He has 
the modest income of 5,000 francs, which is paid by the cantons 
of Aargau, Berne, Genf, and Solothurn. The sum which the 
Old Catholics of Switzerland have to collect for the entire gov- 
ernment of the Church is about 70,000 francs. In this sum is 


not included the interest of the funds. 
It may be seen by these statistical notices that the Old Catho- 


lic movement is chiefly in the German parts of Switzerland. 
In the French Jura of Canton Berne there is no great hope; in 
Canton Tessin, there is a population quite Catholic, and though 
they are in opposition to the Roman Church, it has been impos- 
sible to the present day to establish an Old Catholic congrega- 
tion; in the Romance population there is even to-day no desire 
for a Catholic reform. They are either for the Vatican decrees or 
nothing, and with this the Jesuits are content. I do not believe 
that the case is better in France, Italy, or Spain than in the Ro- 
mance parts of Switzerland. 

I have great respect for men like Loyson, Campello, and 
Cabrera; and if such men have no success in awakening the con- 
science and in collecting congregations around themselves, there 
is no hope that the corn is ripe; but there are yet four months 
till the harvest. But the LORD says, “ Lift up your eyes and look 
on the fields; for they are white already to harvest.” Pray the 
LORD that He send laborers unto His harvest! 

EDUARD HERZOG.? 


1 Translated from the original manuscript by D. E. Hervey. 
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The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. pve Pressenské, D.D. 
Translated by ANNIE HaRwoop HoLmMpEeN. New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong and Son. 

Buddhism, in its Connexion with Brahmanism and Hinduism, and in 
its Contrast with Christianity. By Sir MonreER Monter-WILLIAMS, 
K.C.I.E. New York, London: Macmillan and Co. 1880. 

Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. By A. H. Sayce. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1887. 

LTistory of Phenicia. By Grorce Rawiinson, M.A. New York, Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1889. 

Natural Religion; the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. By F. Max Mi.ier, K.M. New York, Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1889. 


N the December number of the Mew Review is an article 
by Prof. Max Miiller on “ What to do with our old people.” 
They who know that the author is now in his sixty-seventh year, 
and has been connected with Oxford since 1850, can appreciate 
the desire for retirement which on more than one occasion he 
has manifested. To be sure, according to the writer of Oxford 
and its Professors in a recent number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, no lectures are delivered in the University either by the 
Professor of Comparative Philology or by Canon Rawlinson, 
Camden Professor of Ancient History; but this is owing to an 
anomalous condition of affairs in which neither professor has 
any influence. It can scarcely lessen the sense of responsibility 
which must needs rest upon men who draw a considerable in- 
come, and for which they are supposed, and are indeed anxious, 
to discharge certain duties. From this responsibility Prof. Max 
Miiller has sought again and again to be relieved, largely, if 
we understand aright, because of his advancing years and long 
service. And yet, if the plea of advancing years and long ser- 
vice is intended to imply diminution of intellectual vigor, the 
plea is weak. For in his new book, Natural Religion, Professor 
Miller is as interesting, fresh, powerful, and keen-sighted as ever. 
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There is not a line that betrays the encroachments of age, and 
the many who love this broad-minded and noble-hearted master 
rejoice at the evidences of virility and of health. 

Whatever Max Miiller writes demands consideration; and the 
same may be said of the other authors whose names are given 
above, and whose works indicated, having some bearing upon 
the same subject, are here placed together. De Pressensé, fa- 
mous as a theologian and a statesman, did good service some 
years since by his Study of Origins; his book on the Ancient 
World and Christianity is no less useful and is even more bril- 
liant. The reputation of Canon Rawlinson is further enhanced 
by his splendid and exhaustive History of Phanicia; and Sir 
Monier Monier-Williams, popular both as a Sanscrit scholar and 
as a delineator of Indian thought and custom, has in his Buddh- 
ism gone beyond any existing work on that system. That 
old age does not always mean weakness, is proved by the fact 
that the youngest of these writers numbers sixty-six years and 
the oldest seventy-five. Professor Sayce has done so much work 
and such good work that one sometimes thinks of him as a 
veteran, yet his years are only four and forty. Upon him has 
fallen the rich mantle of the lamented George Smith. The 
maturity of his early life is suggestive of a splendid future. His 
Hibbert Lectures, now in a second edition, display knowledge, 
industry, and insight, and give in attractive guise the best con- 
clusions upon the religion of the ancient Assyrians. In all these 
volumes is never broken the charm which arises from subjects 
in their general outline familiar to most men and in their details 
known to but few, though eternally precious to all.. The writers, 
with the exception of De Pressensé¢, are Oxford professors ; and 
three of the books consist of lectures delivered, respectively, on 
the Duff, the Gifford, and the Hibbert foundations. 

The Gifford lectures, delivered before the University of Glas- 
gow in 1888, are invaluable, not only for their linguistic revela- 
tions, their glimpses of primitive Aryan life, and their metaphysical 
analyses, but also for their interpretation of that universal and 
wondrous spirit which reaches its highest phase in Christianity. 
“ That religion,” says Professor Miiller, “which is in the head 
and in the heart, and in the sky, the rocks, the rivers, and the 
mountains, is what we call Natural Religion. It has its roots in 
nature, — in human nature, and in that external nature which to 
us is at the same time the veil and the revelation of the Divine” 
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[p. 565]. This involves a conception of “religion” broader 
than that allowed by most theologians. De Pressensé indeed 
says, ‘‘We refuse to admit that religion springs from the mere 
contemplation of nature, or from the action of natural forces, 
whether beneficial or baleful” [p.9]; and Monier-Williams holds 
that religion is the result of four conditions; namely, the revela- 
tion of GOD to man, the discovery of man to himself, the, unfold- 
ing of reconciliation between the Creator and the creature, and 
the holy life which comes from these revelations [ p. §39]. Such 
differences arise from lack of clearly understanding the terms 
used. Hence Professor Miiller’s care for definitions. He ex- 
amines them rigidly under the threefold form of the etymologi- 
cal, the historical, and the dogmatic. Many explanations of the 
word “religion” are stated and refuted, and that with honesty 
and without bitterness. Finally he ventures his own definition: 
“Religion consists in the perception of the Infinite under such 
manifestations as are able to influence the moral character of 
man” [p. 188]. 

This definition is supported with much ability and at consider- 
able length. Often the author’s lines become beautiful and 
entrancing, — a song of glory which pleases as it convinces. To 
indicate the course of the argument is all that we can do. The 
Infinite in Nature, in Man, and in the Self, is held to spring from 
the finite and to be inseparable from it. Man’s experience con- 
sists of sensations, percepts, concepts, and names. He first 
sees, hears, feels, tastes, or touches ; then imagination changes 
the perceptions therefrom ensuing into conceptions; to these 
conceptions intellect gives names; and soon language begins 
its marvellous work. Thus, for example, to the early people a 
mountain-range marked the end of their little world. “ They 
saw the dawn, the sun, the moon, and the stars, rising above the 
mountain-tops, — the very sky seemed to rest on them; but what 
was beyond or beneath or above, no one could guess.” Man 
may have been a savage and a brute, the companion, according 
to Professor Huxley, of the mammoth, the urus, the lion, and 
the hyena; but notwithstanding his savagery, his dulness, and 
his stupidity, he is the only created thing of earth that ventures 
to ask the why and the wherefore of experience, the whence and 
the whither of existence [p. 243]. He alone wonders what is 
on the other side of the mountain-barrier, where the warm sun 
comes from, and whither it goes, and what the meaning of the 
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silent stars in the cold night sky. There was something unknown, 
therefore, suggested by the known, — something springing out 
of the visible, the bounds and nature of which were unrecog- 
nized. That something is the Infinite or the Aditi, as the Rig- 
veda calls it. “And let us think not of our own small valleys 
and wooded hills only, but of that country where the Vedic 
hymns were first uttered, and where Dr. Hooker saw from one 
point twenty snow-peaks, each over 20,000 feet high, supporting 
the blue dome of an horizon that stretched over one hundred 
and sixty degrees. We shall then more easily understand how 
the view of a temple resting on such columns might call out a 
feeling of the presence of the Infinite even in the most simple- 
minded spectator” [p. 152]. This idea of the Infinite in space 
applies also to time: “ We cannot perceive or conceive any- 
thing in time without a something beyond, a before, and an 
after” [p. 124]. Notwithstanding the appalling ages which the 
Hindus and Buddhists count, there always remained “ that eter- 
nal Beyond from which no human mind can escape.” And so 
of cause: “We can never shake off the chain of causality; we 
shall always be forced to admit not only a beyond beyond all 
beyonds, but also a cause beyond all causes” | p. 124]. 

But the suggestion of the Infinite in man was far stronger than 
in external nature. He never could have looked upon himself 
as no more than a river or a tree or an animal. “There was 
something in man, whether it was called breath or spirit or soul 
or mind, which was perceived and yet not perceived, which was 
behind the veil of the body, and from a very early time was be- 
lieved to remain free from decay, even when illness and death 
had destroyed the body in which it seemed to dwell” [p. 156]. 
That could scarcely vanish out of existence; man could only 
believe that what he had known and loved and called his father 
or mother must be somewhere, though no longer in the body. 
His thoughts and passions, too, were not only in- themselves 
suggestive, but they led on to emotions and conceptions which 
were boundless, undescribable, and only in a slight degree 
appreciable. 

The force of such arguments perhaps will be admitted; but 
granting the existence of the Infinite, one is likely to ask, Does 
that Infinite reveal itself to the finite? Does man find out his 
GoD, or does GOD make Himself known to man? To this Pro- 
fessor Miiller has no answer; indeed, he set himself beyond the 
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range of such an inquiry by his very definition. Only, however 
much the consciousness of the Infinite may influence the mind and 
morals of man, it is certain that man has not been satisfied with 
such natural religion. Professor Miller supports, expands, and 
illustrates his view of the subject from language, myth, custom, 
and sacred literature. Needless to say, he everywhere shows 
himself a master; some of his explanations of words have a 
fairy charm. His setting forth of the dawn —the beautiful, 
smiling bride of the morning — is fascinating as the most glow- 
ing poetry. He traces out clearly the elucidation of myths by 
the genealogical, the analogical, and the psychological schools, 
but his greatest force appears in his treatment of language. A 
concise summary of all the tongues spoken by man is given, and 
doubtless by means of this much is learned of man’s conception 
of religion. But the question still remains, Did man give these 
names to ideas evolved in his own mind, or to thoughts sug- 
gested and revealed to him from without? 

A review is given, however, of the world’s sacred books and. 
of the world’s great religions. All of these originated in the 
East; Europe has never produced either the one or the other. 
India is the mother of four religions, — the Vedic, the Brahman, 
the Buddhist, and the Gainic. From Persia comes Zoroastrian- 
ism with its Zend-avesta; China produces Confucius; and Pal- 
estine is credited with Judaism, Christianity, and Mahometanism. 
None of the founders of these systems wrote their respective 
books, which altogether number three hundred and twenty-five 
volumes, weighing from four to five pounds each; and indeed 
there are religions besides these which have no books at all. 
To these bookless religions Professor Miiller inclines, though he 
carefully and emphatically declares, “‘ There is no religion in the 
whole world which in simplicity, in purity of purpose, in charity 
and true humanity, comes near to that religion which CHRIST 
taught to His disciples” [p. 570]. Nor does he allow that the 
Sacred Books of the East are other than “ infinitely inferior to 
our own” [p. 571]. He leaves the hopeful impression upon 
the mind that Christianity is neither losing nor is likely to lose 
its hold upon the soul of man. Natural religion, Professor 
Miiller claims, is the beginning of all, and though he does not 
open the mystery of revelation, he adds of that earliest aspira- 
tion, “I need not tell you in what religion it has found its fullest 
expression and most perfect historical realization” [p. 576]. 
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For an expansion of this last chapter in Natural Religion we 
turn to De Pressensé’s book on The Ancient World and Chris- 
tianity. This volume deals clearly and concisely with the re- 
ligions of Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, Phoenicia, Persia, India, 
Greece, and Rome. Among other things is shown the influ- 
ence which Nature has in moulding the religious thought and 
expression. For instance, the plain, peopled by the ancient 
Sumirs, and afterward by the Accadians and Babylonians, is 
subject to the wide-spreading floods of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and is swept by the deadly blast of the sirocco. Its skies 
are rainless in winter and cloudless in summer. As a result of 
these conditions, pestilence breaks out, — in early ages necessa- 
rily more frequently and more virulently than now. This ter- 
rible visitation created in the minds of the inhabitants of the 
land a dread of the noxious influences which spread death be- 
neath their very feet. The people lived in gloomy fear, and felt 
themselves pursued by the relentless and malicious power of 
_evil. It lurked in the bowels of the earth, and its poisonous 
breath rose through every fissure. It haunted the river-bank, 
was borne on the wings of the wind, thundered in the storm, 
and like a subtle miasma crept into the veins with deadly fever 
or chill. This unseen and cruel force was soon conceived as a 
demon, or rather as an army of demons, an hierarchy, having at 
its head seven awful spirits of wickedness, — spirits whose dwell- 
ing is in the river’s black gulf and the ocean’s hidden depths; 
myths gathered around them, and to them were ascribed all the 
evils which befall man. The land was full of them; they vexed 
the children of earth, and assailed them in the visions of the 
night. But as Nature created demons, she also made gods. 
The healing sun, the joyous light, the refreshing wind, the fruit- 
ful earth, and the faithful stars were the friends of man, and 
for him made constant war against the malignant spirits of ill. 
Around them, too, myths clustered; names were given them, 
and to them sacrifices and prayers were offered. Among these 
gods one was thought of as supreme, though he, the god of the 
highest heaven, was wrapped in impenetrable shadow. When 
the system comes into definite shape, there are stories told of 
the gods which are not void of interest. Strikingly graphic 
is that of the visit to Hades of Ishtar, once the pure goddess of 
the evening star, and later the queen of fruitfulness and love. 
But the religion in which evil was regarded as so powerful was 
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necessarily for the greater part gloomy and cruel. Sin was 
recognized; propitiation was devised; and the moral outcome 
was fierce, warlike violence. 

Professor Sayce devotes his volume to the examination of this 
religion in its inception, its progress, and its development. He 
does not differ from De Pressensé in his conception of the Chal- 
deans, though he is more original, and from the greater space 
at his command is able to treat the subject more fully. In the 
course of his lectures he brings in much that is interesting apart 
from its bearing on religion. An account is given of Sargon 
the Accad, who, as far back as 3750 B.C., rose to kingship over 
the land, laid the foundations of Semitic Babylonia, and extended 
his empire to the distant shores of Cyprus. The parallelism 
between him and Moses, in their infancy, in their exposure in 
an ark of bulrushes, and in their legislation, is at least curious; 
but such is the conservatism of Professor Sayce that, unlike 
some scholars, he does not leave his subject to make mischiev- 
ous speculations, or to give apologetic explanations. He leaves 
the friends and the foes of the Pentateuch to use as they will 
such a probability as that “ Moses,” rather than coming from 
the Egyptian “‘ M6 usés” (saved from the water), or “ Messu” (a 
son), is from the Assyrian “ Masu” (ahero). Six thousand years 
ago the quarries of Sinai were worked by Egyptians; “ Sin” 
was the Babylonian name of the moon-god; and Sinai, where 
was a shrine to which pilgrims went, was the mountain sacred 
to that deity. Among these people the sun was female and the 
moon male; the Babylonians called the former “ The Lady of 
the House of Heaven,” though the Accadians sometimes lik- 
ened that body to a ploughman yoking his oxen to his glittering 
plough. The Sabbath was called “a day of rest for the heart,” 
which even the King, “the shepherd of mighty nations,” was 
obliged carefully to observe. The religious thought of the 
people led not only to a developed mythology, but also to fes- 
tivals and sacrifices, to the doctrine of vicarious punishment, 
which was held before Sargon’s time, and to the building of 
temples, which, by the way, with the exception of that to Bel- 
Merodach, have their corners to the cardinal points of the com- 
pass. Professor Sayce gives a number of hymns to the gods, 
penitential psalms and magical texts, but through them all runs 
the sense of dread, the spirit which is begotten of terror; and 
yet ever and anon flashes out a line of radiant poetry and of 
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exultant devotion. Heaven has scarcely received a more beau- 
tiful name than “the Land of the Silver Sky” [p. 366], and no 
exhortation to prayer is better expressed than in a hymn two 
lines of which run, — 
Ask by the side of the ship, at the helm, and at the prow! 
Ask at the rising of the sun and the setting of the sun! 
[p. 507-] 

A gentle and a noble thought underlies the line addressed to 
Gop on behalf of a penitent: “ He calls upon Thee. Turn Thy 
face towards him and take his hand!” [p. 521.] Such aspira- 
tions, whether they have their root in natural religion or are 
begotten by supernatural revelation, indicate a religious devel- 
opment of some magnitude. It is pleasing to compare the 
diversities of translation of cuneiform texts; for example, that of 
the Incantation, given by De Pressensé [p. 33], and that by Sayce 
[p. 457]. De Pressensé gives parts of Smith’s version of the 
Babylonian account of the Deluge, of which the latest scientific 
utterance is Sir William Dawson’s essay in the Contemporary 
Review for December, 1889. 

Canon Rawlinson’s chapter on the religion of the Phoenicians 
may well be read with De Pressensé’s chapter on the same sub- 
ject. Here again the influence of climate is seen. The luxuriant 
and varied scenery of Syria created impressions widely differing 
from those of Babylonia and of Egypt. The rugged shores are 
washed with sea-waves; Carmel and Libanus are crowned with 
snow and draped with verdure; the valleys and the plains are 
rich with vegetation ; and the sky is almost always serene and 
blue. Nature teems with life and beauty; and where Nature 
appears as the inexhaustible fountain of being, pre-eminently 
the mother, religion assumes a voluptuous form. “Syria,” says 
De Pressensé, “ became the cradle of the worship of the great 
goddess Astarte, who lays her spell upon the senses, and suffuses 
universal existence with a flood of delights” [p.99]. There is 
little or none of the seriousness which prevailed in the religions 
of Chaldea and Egypt. Very early the original monotheism 
of the Phcenicians passed into polytheism, in which Baal and 
Astarte were the prominent divinities. The nature of their cult 
approaches the obscene too closely to admit of popular expo- 
sition. Both our authors are discreet, and leave to others the 
less cleanly task of dissection and nomenclature. Human sacri- 
fice was attended with unspeakable horrors, and Phoenician re- 
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ligion led to the worst forms of moral degradation. This was 
the more lamentable because of the many noble qualities of 
the Pheenicians, and of their great commercial influence. They 
were the navigators and colonists of the ancient world, their 
trade extending even to Cornwall. Indeed, many customs and 
some place-names of Pheenician derivation still survive in the 
British Islands. To say that the history of this remarkable peo- 
ple is well told by Canon Rawlinson is unnecessary; all that he 
does is excellent. There is no finer piece of literary and histor- 
ical workmanship extant — alike for its vividness, its accuracy, 
and its entrancing charm — than his description of the siege 
and capture of Tyre by Alexander. He, too, like Professor 
Miller, deals somewhat in etymologies. Phoenicia, for example, 
is “the Land of Palms,” so called by the pre-Homeric Greeks 
from that tree being indigenous there, and “ everywhere along 
the low sandy shore lifting its tuft of feathery leaves into the 
bright blue sky” [ p. 1]. So“ Dagon,” whom some have rashly 
supposed to have been a “ fish-god,” is more likely the deity 
who presided over agriculture, and was worshipped by the hus- 
bandman [ p. 332]. The volume, however, is full of linguistic 
and archzological stores. Therein are set forth the architec- 
ture, arts, industries, and literature of a people who, notwith- 
standing their singular and, as we think it, unfortunate religious 
development, were ingenious, industrious, and intelligent, and 
who by their invention and enterprise did much toward the 
civilization of the world. To use Professor Rawlinson’s words 
[ p. 552]: “ North and south and east and west, they adventured 
themselves amid perils of all kinds, actuated by the love of ad- 
venture more than by the thirst for gain, — conferring benefits, 
spreading knowledge, suggesting, encouraging, and developing 
trade, turning men from the barbarous pursuits of war and 
bloodshed to the peaceful occupations of productive industry.” 

It is curious to compare the treatment which Buddhism 
receives at the hands of Max Miiller and at the hands of De 
Pressensé and Monier-Williams. The former looks upon it from 
the somewhat neutral ground of his theory of natural religion; 
the latter regard it from the standpoint of Christianity. The 
conclusions reached, however, scarcely differ. There is much 
that is attractive and beautiful in Buddhism; and Sir Monier- 
Williams tells the story of its founder, if with soberer spirit and 
more careful criticism than Edwin Arnold displayed, yet with 
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some admiration and an evident desire to be just. Gautama will 
perhaps never cease to charm even many who care not for his 
precepts or revelations. A pure and noble soul, he honestly 
sought the higher life, even though it should end in Nirvana. 
Free from curiosity, he discouraged speculation concerning 
things unknown. To all inquiries about the Creator and the 
future life, his one answer was, “I know not.” That the system 
which goes by his name is defective and is inferior to Christianity 
is admitted by Professor Miller, and abundantly illustrated by 
De Pressensé and Monier-Williams. The last-named author 
devotes a chapter to the comparison of the two systems; and 
though at times one fancies that he has in mind an ideal rather 
than an actual Christianity, yet his statements are startling and 
forceful. One of the singular developments of Buddhism in 
Tibet and Mongolia is its finished hierarchy and ritual. In 
many respects these are like those of Rome. This has occa- 
sioned much speculation and some bitterness; yet it seems 
unfair to press adversely the analogy between the Pope and the 
Lama. Both are esteemed by their adherents infallible and 
irresponsible; both use the cross, the mitre, the dalmatica, and 
the cope; both encourage sacred images, sacred pictures, sacred 
symbols, relics, lamps, and incense; and both are the heads of 
systems which favor celibacy, spiritual retirement, monasticism, 
fasts, and processions [ p. 339]. The resemblance, says Dr. 
Rhys Davids, is even closer, —“ the oppression of all thought, 
the idleness and corruption of the monks, the despotism of the 
Government, and the poverty and beggary of the people” 
[Ency. Brit. iv. p. 438]. But setting aside the conclusion of 
the early Romish missionaries, that Satan had in this land imi- 
tated the religion of Christ, these coincidences may be of inde- 
pendent growth; there is, for instance, no reason to believe that 
royalty in England and royalty in China, though possessing 
many points of similarity, have ever borrowed from each other. 
Nature frequently repeats itself; though perhaps it is more 
philosophical to say with Rhys Davids that similar causes, act- 
ing quite independently, under similar conditions will produce 
similar effects. 

Some of the superstitions and customs of Buddhism seem 
to betray degeneration. Among the former may be noted the 
“ prayer-wheels.” In Tibet the universal prayer consists of six 
syllables, the nature of which is indicated by Monier-Williams 
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[p. 372]. No other prayer used by human beings is repeated 
so often. It is written or printed millions of times on rolls or 
strips of paper and enclosed in large cylinders, the twirling of 
which has the same efficacy as the spoken words. Since Buddh- 
ism has no GOD, the result must be entirely subjective. The 
absurdity of this practice matches with the grotesque habit of 
tea-drinking during service. Through the weary hours of wor- 
ship the priests or monks kneel or sit in rows, each man having 
concealed in his robe a cup. Without interrupting the monoto- 
nous chanting or ceremony, a servitor passes along, and pours 
out the tea. This is done several times: ‘ Three times was tea 
served, and three times we emptied our cups, after which we 
put them back in our breast-pockets ” [ p. 329-333]. 

We are obliged to close this attractive volume with scarcely 
an indication of its valuable and varied contents. Its illustra- 
tions are many and helpful; and among the plates which it con- 
tains is a portrait of the Brahman Sannyasi, who is so lovingly 
spoken of by Professor Miiller in his article in the Mew Re- 
view, to which reference has already been made. One diffi- 
culty may be mentioned. Max Miiller estimates the number of 
Southern Buddhists at twenty-nine millions, and the Northern 
Buddhists at four hundred and seventy millions; in all, about 
five hundred millions. Rhys Davids in his Buddhism gives 
the same figures, —a fact which is seized upon with avidity by 
the author of Supernatural Religion in his reply to the late 
Bishop Lightfoot’s Essays [p. 168]. But Sir Monier Monier- 
Williams [p. xv] sums up evidence which shows that “there 
are not more than one hundred millions of real Buddhists in 
the world.” 

The most delightful chapter in De Pressensé’s work is that on 
Egypt, as the most elaborate chapters are those on Greece. The 
religion of these lands is not touched upon by our other authors. 
Upon both, however, so much has been written that nothing 
was needed more than the shaping and the coloring of the 
abundant material so as to attract as well as to inform. Wilkin- 
son and Maspero have made ancient Egypt better known than 
is many a modern country; and some school-boys are more 
familiar with old Greece than are many antiquaries with mediz- 
val England. George Ebers, too, has given life to the Nile 
country, and from his happy romances we gain accurate con- 
ceptions of its bygone days. And De Pressensé can create a 
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picture rich as any,—as, for instance, the description of the 
land with its cloudless sky, its mighty river, and its aspect of 
calm immensity [p. 53]. His crisp sentences have the rustle 
of music. He knows well whence to obtain the best illustrations 
of his subject. The lofty and benevolent morality of Egypt he 
brings out with graceful force. And has philosophy gone be- 
yond the words of the scribe Ani to his son? “A man must 
learn to be content with his lot. Thou hast made for thyself 
a well-watered garden; thou hast enclosed thy land with hedges; 
thou hast planted rows of sycamores; thou fillest thy hands with 
thine own flowers; yet a man grows weary of all this” [p. 81]. 
Perhaps the spirit thus enjoined was too powerful. “The great 
error, the great defect of Egypt, was that it was so content with 
what it had received that it did not crave for more. Hence its 
age-long immobility, which has made it in some respects the 
China of the West” [p. 85]. M. Maspero has indeed declared, 
in a recent number of the Révue de l’Histoire des Religions, 
that the religion of the ancient Egyptians was one of the most 
savage systems of Nature-worship to be found in all the per- 
verted piety of mankind. This may be true of certain remote 
stages in the development of that religion, though it is scarcely 
a revelation; both Wilkinson [Ancient Egyptians, ii. p. 468, etc. ] 
and De Pressensé [p. 58] expressed less vigorously the same 
fact. The latter is persuaded that “there has been much ex- 
aggeration about the purity of Egyptian monotheism ” [p. 60]. 
Yet no people ever grasped with surer hold the doctrine of im- 
mortality and resurrection. This De Pressensé regards as its 
great lesson to the ages. It upheld a future, not, indeed, so 
much of ideal perfection as of infinite duration, and therefore 
giving to man one of his brightest hopes. Nor has another 
truth been better expressed than this in the Book of the Dead: 
“The Gop who wounds becomes a GOD who more abundantly 
comforts” [p. 87]. 

To Greece with its worship of Apollo and Athena, of Ceres 
and Demeter, with its boundless imagination, rich sensuousness, 
and creative thought, is given more than a fourth of the volume. 
The chapter on “The Pagan World at CuRisT’s Coming” is 
powerful and conclusive. There the evidence is gathered up 


which tells for the superiority and supremacy of Christianity. 
Other systems are luminous till the resplendent light of the 
Messiah appears; then they fade as stars fade in the sun-glory. 
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Greece with all her gifts could not save herself from gross im- 
morality, nor calm the feverish unrest which prevailed through- 
out her intellectual and religious realm. She lost faith in her 
gods, and she lost faith in herself. How this came to pass, the 
awfulness of the degradation and the hopelessness of the ruin, 
may be gathered from the pages of our author. 

In the books under review there is much in worth and inter- 
est equal to the religious features upon which we have touched. 
For their scholarship alone they deserve the highest praise. 
They are rich in lore of the most fascinating type; and as they 
give the latest, so they also give the fairest glimpses of that 
ancient world from which flow the springs of our modern life. 
They do not, indeed, solve the problem of revelation, but if re- 
ligion proceed from natural instincts, then they help us to trace 
out the development of such among some of the greatest of the 
primitive nations. The results cannot be regarded with un- 
mingled satisfaction; yet the examination of those results is 
helpful. If they were the best products of the human heart and 
mind, beneficial and beautiful as they are, they are so distant 
from Christianity as to lead to the conclusion that however much 
natural religion may have done for man, it could never without 
help from the Infinite and the Eternal have reached the splendor 
and the vitality of the truth as it is in the LorD JEsus. And 
this assurance they certainly strengthen, that so long as man 
lives he never will cease, in a real sense of the term, to be a 


religious creature. 
JAMES S. STONE. 
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Problems in American Society : Some Social Studies. By JosepH HENRY 
CROOKER. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


S there can be no spiritual progress without repentance, 
and no’ repentance without confession, so likewise there 
can be no material progress without amendment, and no amend- 
ment without confession of error. Young people and young 
nations are too full of themselves to own to imperfection. 
Amendment comes with thought, induced by the experience 
that youth is not infallible. There is strong hope of progress 
when once that conclusion is reached. When our people learn 
to be less touchy of criticisms on themselves and their country, it 
will be a sign that they are beginning to realize that neither per- 
fection nor infallibility reside in these United States. It is a 
welcome sign that so many books issue from the press of late 
bearing on social matters and pointing out our shortcomings. 
The reason given for these shortcomings, or the remedies pro- 
posed for them, may not always be correct; still it is a good 
thing that shortcomings and failures are admitted. 

This little volume of Mr. Crooker shows a healthy desire to 
view things as they are. We certainly do not consider Mr. 
Crooker’s panacea for all our ills the cure-all he takes it for; 
still we are grateful for his presentment of the case. He be- 
lieves in intellectual activity — in the development of culture — 
as the power that is to remedy all our ills; we do not. Intellect 
and morality are not synonymous terms. The most refined 
and polished man is not always the most self-denying. The 
periods of great intellectual activity have not been those when 
most has been done to ameliorate the condition of the masses. 
Venice and Florence in their palmy days ranked among their 
citizens numbers “ whom no delusion could captivate, and no 
fanaticism infect,— men with broad sweep of thought, with 
powerful reason, with stanch and incisive conscience;” and 
yet Venice and Florence were then most steeped in wickedness 
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to God and man. Intellectual activity was at its highest in 
France at the Revolution, and yet what a festering sore of 
wickedness France then was! Was the age of Pericles so moral 
above all others? To trust to the intellect solely to make men 
more sensible of their duties to their fellow-men, let alone of 
those to GOD, is to trust to a very broken reed. We are told, 
now that the school-master is abroad, that virtue ought to have 
conquered vice, or at any rate have abashed it; but the contrary 
is the case. At no time in the history of these United States 
has vice been more open, more brazen-faced, and more popular. 
A certain amount of culture, using that word as the product of the 
intellect alone, may, and does, prevent a man from certain sins; 
but on the other hand, it gives the knowledge of, and incites to, 
the commission of others. If men do not get openly drunk 
as their grandfathers did, it does not necessarily follow that the 
sobriety is owing to a keener perception of the sin of drunken- 
ness ;- it may simply be due to the feeling that open drunkenness 
is too gross a form of vice. A man may learn how to drink, be 
never sober, and yet never openly drunk. A man may revolt 
from the coarse drunkenness and gluttony of former days, and yet 
in secret give himself up to the use of opium, chloral, ether, and 
many other such stimulants. Which is the most sinful? Perhaps 
not the open drunkard. Statisticians are ever busy; we wish 
they would tell us the amount of drink consumed per head now, 
and say a hundred years ago. We incline to think the balance 
would be in favor of our forefathers. Every age has its fashion 
in sin as in other things. The love of money and the greed of 
accumufation is one of the fashionable sins of to-day, and is one 
born of the intellect, and is perhaps the one which has done 
more harm to the mass of mankind than any other. The mo- 
nopolist who beggars thousands and enslaves ten thousand is a 
greater factor for evil than his grandfather, who was carried to 
bed dead drunk after some convivial gathering, and who yet 
took a fatherly interest in the welfare of those in his pay. No, 
this worship of the intellect, this laudation of culture, is a terrible 
mistake, and will bring in its train vast evils. It is the parent of 
communism, anarchy, riot, murder, bloodshed. Mr. Crooker wel- 
comes every sign of the divorcement of the intellect from dog- 
ma; the rather ought he to deplore it. Intellect without dogma 
means the unbridled dominion of the many by the few. Noth- 
ing but the belief in CHRIST, in His divinity, and consequently 
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in His Church as His witness and authorized representative, can 
ever make man recognize the brotherhood of man. The chap- 
ter on scientific charity is well worth study. It is a concise 
résumé of the history of the subject. The chapter entitled “ The 
Root of the Temperance Problem” does not, as we have indi- 
cated, really go to the root of the matter, though it is a more 
sensible article than is usually written on this subject. Mr. 
Crooker advocates practically a license-law with strict safe- 
guards. In this he is, in our opinion, decidedly right, so far as 
the regulation of drink is concerned ; though the feat of making 
men sober and keeping them sober, nothing but obedience to 
the principles laid down by the Church, of fasting and self-de- 
nial, can ever accomplish. It is very singular how little fasting 
has as yet been pointed out as the true remedy for intem- 
perance. The chapter on the political conscience is a tem- 
perate arraignment of our miserable and vicious system of 
politics. Mr. Crooker is as true as he is terse when he says, 
“The political indifference of the upright citizen makes the op- 
portunity of the political knave.” It is sad to see how little all 
that is noble and best in Young America care for politics. Yet 
who would ask any bright, honorable young man to devote him- 
self to politics so long as politics are what they are now? The 
misery of it is that till good men enter politics, politics ever will 
be bad; and yet bad politics are too bad for good men to enter 
into the political field. King Caucus, as Mr. Crooker well 
says, is the real ruler of America. King Caucus is rapidly 
growing to be the most terrible and infamous of despots the 
world has yet seen. In former days men could cut a tyrant’s 
head off or stab him in the heart. King Caucus, however, is 
heartless and hydra-headed. 

The chapter on moral and religious instruction in our 
public schools rightly points out that there is no middle 
course between the present non-religious system and one allied 
to religion. To expect the State, or schools established by the 
State, to interpret the Bible, is of course not only absurd, but to 
the Christian positively irreligious. We also, for our part, 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Crooker as to his estimate of Bible 
reading in public schools. To ciaim that reading a few verses 
out of the Bible by a teacher once a day during term is 
the fountain of civilization, is as curious a fetich worship 
as anything related to us by travellers. To us it is a degra- 
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dation of Gop’s Word. Mr. Crooker is also rightly opposed 
to the introduction of text-books teaching morality, as ad- 
vocated by some. To remedy the glaring evils of our present 
system Mr. Crooker has really nothing practical to propose. 
He puts the whole burden on the teacher. The personality 
of the teacher is to produce the supreme good out of all the 
conflicting elements of our system. The personality of the 
teacher is to produce not only instructed, learned, and gifted 
men and women, but also to send them out of school moral and 
religious. This is asking too much of any teacher. We have a 
great respect for our army of teachers; but after all, outside of 
the great towns, there are not many who accept teaching as a 
vocation. With three fourths of the young men and young 
women teaching is a temporary expedient; and they are not, for 
the most part, superior to the elder sisters or brothers of their 
scholars. To throw the whole burden of reforming America 
on their shoulders, and on theirs alone, is to confess failure 
beforehand. 

The concluding chapter — that on the religious destitution of 
villages — is uncomfortable reading, but as true as it is uncom- 
fortable. It is a matter very much open to doubt as to whether 
there is not more heathendom in rural America than there is in 
the large cities. It looks as if we should have to connect pagan- 
ism with its original meaning. Mr. Crooker blames the multi- 
plicity of churches for this degradation. Herein he is right to 
a great extent. Sectarianism has sapped the very foundations 
of. morality by weakening the authority of the Church, conse- 
quently the authority of the Bible, consequently the authority 
of Gop. We cannot refrain from quoting the following : — 


This condition of affairs is especially unfortunate, as these villages are 
the organic centres which very largely determine the life of the surround- 
ing population, while they also supply the cities with their fresh blood. 
These are the social units, where, more than anywhere else, we need a 
noble and vigorous life, — especially a noble and vigorous religious life. 
Cities may come and cities may go, rings may rob, and mobs may 
destroy them; but if these villages are vigorous and wholesome, the 
State will be secure from anarchy. But on the other hand, if there is 
general political corruption and social degradation in these villages, the 
nation cannot long endure. It is true that cities afford certain advan- 
tages, and have certain functions which villages do not possess, and yet 
the village community is the more fundamental and important social 
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organism. If the communal life of these villages is pure and strong, 
the farming population around will be lifted up ; but if dissolute, farmers’ 
sons will be ruined. And the cities are blessed or cursed according as 
villages send into their stores and offices men of integrity or men of low 
cunning and sensual habits. Therefore this religious destitution of our 
villages is not only sad but alarming. We have recently heard much 
about the unchurched masses in our great cities ; and, doubtless, there 
is here a problem worthy our serious attention. But to my mind the 
religious destitution of our villages is a far more serious problem [p. 278]. 


The taunt is deserved which he levels against the preacher 
who, adopting as the primary object of his work the consider- 
ation, ‘‘ How can I create a sensation, and bring out the most 
people? abdicates his position as a religious leader, and de- 
grades himself to the level of a mere showman.” 

Mr. Crooker’s idea of the Church of the future, of the Church 
which can alone grapple with and overcome the evils of present- 
day American society, urban and rural, is that of a church 
without creed or dogma of any kind,—a purely humanitarian 
organization; an organization having as its work “ humane 
service, a ministry of mercy, and a method of social progress 
and amelioration.” Mr. Crooker believes, and evidently hon- 
estly believes, that such an organization will kindle devotion 
and “lead thought away from what is gross and temporal to 
what is Divine and eternal.” 

We, for our part, fail to see how there can be devotion with- 
out dogma, or transcendent thought without transcendent faith. 
We, however, thank Mr. Crooker, and heartily welcome this 
little volume as an honest endeavor to state the evils of our 
American society, and an equally honest endeavor to meet the 
question of how to overcome them. A truce to healing lightly 
the hurt of the people, by crying out, Peace, peace! when there 
is no peace. 

Of course, as we have plainly shown, we do not agree with 
the remedies proposed by Mr. Crooker; but surely that is no 
reason why we should not accord him a courteous hearing. 
Did he but know it, the Church of GOD is endeavoring to do 
just what he desiderates; his ideal of a lofty, free, and cultured 
America is her ideal also. And the very forces against which 
he would wage war are the very ones which wound, cripple, and 
drain the life-blood of the Church. The Church has never had 
a free hand in anycountry. In America she has had both hands 
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tied. Complete freedom never can be hers, else she would be 
the Church victorious and not militant. True; but her fight is 
for right. We only regret that men like Mr. Crooker are not 
fighting under her banner, even though, as S. Augustine reminds 
us, even under her banner we cannot promise complete victory. 
“Non adhuc regnat hoc regnum.” 


ARTHUR LOWNDES. 
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Potable Books. 


The Papal Supremacy and the Provincial System tested by the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Canon Law of the Ancient Church, with a Plea for Church 
Unity. By the Rev. W. D. Witson, D. D., LL.D, L. H. D., Emeritus 
Professor in Cornell University, etc. New York: James Pott and Co. 
1889. 


_ work, by the veteran Church author, Dr. Wilson, gives us a 

condensed and studiously moderate statement of the historical 
facts involved in the question of papal supremacy, showing the utter 
absence of any foundation for it in Holy Scripture, the Apostolic 
Fathers, or the canons of the primitive Church down to the time of the 
great schism betwixt the East and the West. This is followed by a 
brief sketch of the origin and growth of the papal supremacy; and 
then we find a statement of the provincial system in England. 

In the opening of Chapter IV. we find the following clear and cor- 
rect opinion: “I think that we must regard the provincial system as 
but a legitimate, not to say inevitable, development of principles that 
were taught by our Lorp Himself, the germs of which He and His apos- 
tles imbedded in the very substance of Christianity.” But the principle 
here involved might have been stated with a little more of sharpness 
and force. When our Lorp ascended up on high, He left a certain 
amount of spiritual power on earth. But where did this power reside? 
There are three theories. The papal theory is, that He left it, in its 
entirety, to S. Peter and to his successors, being bishops of Rome. 
The Catholic theory is, that He left it to the apostles as a body, or, in 
other words, to the Episcopate as an Order. The Protestant theory 
is, that He left it to any body of men who chose to associate themselves 
together for the purpose of exercising it; and the “confusion worse 
confounded ” of the present “ Protestant world” is the natural result, 
though it passes our power to conceive how the “spirit of unity” could 
ever produce such a result. But into the merits of this third theory we 
do not now propose to enter. We can only devote a few words to the 
other two. 

When our Lorp gave His great commission, He did not say, “ As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I /e¢r ;”’ but “even so send I 
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you,” in the plural, and the words were addressed to all His apostles. 
Nor did He say, “ Lo, I am with Peter and his successors in the See of 
Rome alway, even to the end of the world;” but He said, “ Lo, I am 
with you [plural] alway, even to the end of the world.” The Roman 
theory, therefore, so far as these texts are concerned, has not a leg to 
stand on; and these are in perfect harmony with all the rest. S. 
Peter, indeed, in the fresh glow of his restoration from his fall to the 
level of the other apostles in feeding the lambs and feeding the sheep, 
was disposed to take the oversight of his brother apostle S. John ; 
but he was sharply rebuked at once: “ What is that to thee?’”’ No one 
apostle has any authority or power over another apostle. They are all 
equal. Instead of being required to acknowledge S. Peter as their 
lord and master, the fountain of their authority, and they themselves 
having only an authority delegated by Azm, and for which they are re- 
sponsible to Aim, they are expressly commanded to call mo man 
“ Father,” and mo man “ Master,” on earth, for One, —the Lorp JEsus 
Himself — is their Lord and Master in heaven. 

Curist’s power was therefore not left to any individual, not even any 
individual apostle. It was left to the Order, as an Order; and there- 
fore from the first all authority has been exercised by “hat Order. And 
all the spiritual power to be found at any time or anywhere in the 
Church of Curist, has come from “hat Order, or through that Order. 

And there are two points of that primitive and Divine system which 
modern Romanism has unbrokenly maintained, although they demon- 
strate the utter nonsense of their new-fangled theories. One is, that 
though they claim that the power descends from S. Peter through the 
line of popes, and through them a/one, yet no pope ever consecrates his 
own successor. By the primitive law of the Episcopate, every bishop 
was to be consecrated by the other bishops of his Province, to show 
that the power resides in “he Order, and not in the individual. This 
law also forbade any bishop to consecrate his own successor, so as to 
preserve the freedom of choice to the electors. The fidelity of Rome 
to the ancient law thus desfroys the papal succession. For while each 
bishop conveys, in an Episcopal consecration, that power which he has 
himself received, and thus the Apostolical succession is indisputably 
maintained, no pope ever conveys to Ais successor the fafa/ power 
which he claims to possess. No two links of the papal chain ever, by 
any chance, come within touching distance of each other. 

The second point is equally conclusive. By the primitive law, no 
metropolitan was absolute. He could do nothing of importance without 
the consent of his Provincial Synod. This still survives, virtually, in the 
College of Cardinals. Now the Roman “ieory makes the Pope for 
the time being the special organ through which the abiding power of 
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the Holy Spirit guides and rules the visible Church. Then why do they 
not leave him free to do so under such guidance? It can only be be- 
cause they do not believe one word of it themselves, and therefore they 
keep him well surrounded by the College of Cardinals, without whom 
he can do nothing of any importance whatever. It is the cardinals 
who exercise the rea/ power, and who see to it that neither the Holy 
Spirit nor the Pope makes any mistake in governing the Church. These 
two parts of the primitive system, thus carefully retained by Rome her- 
self, really grind all the rest of her claims into powder. 

But we must return to Dr. Wilson. In alluding to the captives 
in the Roman slave-market, whose beauty attracted the eye of S. 
Gregory, Dr. Wilson says they were “Angles, or Saxons.” There is 
no authority for calling them Saxons. The two tribes were at that time 
wholly distinct, and for a long while after. 

Again [on p. 104], speaking of the relations between William the 
Conqueror and the Pope, he says, truly enough, that they “ helped each 
other.” And he adds: “The Pope helped the invader to gain, and 
especially to retain, the crown: and the King in return helped the 
Pope to extend his authority and influence in England over the Eng- 
lish Church.” As to “retaining’’ the crown he had won, there were 
no thanks due to the Pope, for there was nobody in England strong 
enough to take it away from William the Conqueror. But when the 
Pope presumed to trench upon the royal prerogative of the kings of 
England, stout William replied with such a buffet to his pretensions, 
that no similar attempt was again made during Acs reign ! 

Dr. Wilson continues: “ From this time, A. D. 1066, to the reign of 
Henry VIII., a. D. 1509, the two forces co-operated. And we may add 
that notwithstanding the occasional controversies and conflicts between 
the two, King and Pope, neither one of them could have kept his place 
and position over the Church and people without the help of the other.” 
And again, a couple of pages later, he repeats: “ Doubtless the Pope 
helped the King, and without his help no king, from William the Con- 
queror, A.D., 1066, to Henry VIII., a.p. 1509, could have kept his 
throne or continued to wear his crown in England.” 

This language is entirely too sweeping, and gives the Pope credit for 
far more of real strength than he ever had in England. To speak of 
“ occasional controversies and conflicts’’ is very mild and gentle lan- 
guage in which to describe the actual facts connected with the adoption 
of Magna Charta, and the statutes of mortmain, of provisors and pre- 
munire, — the sharpest and strongest weapons ever forged against papal 
pretensions anywhere during the Middle Ages. These were the stat- 
utes by which Henry VIII. squeezed the clergy so terribly, and none 
like them ever have been invented since; and they still remain upon 
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the statute-bock unrepealed. The statement that without the help cf 
the Pope “no king, from William the Conqueror to Henry VIII. 
could have kept his throne or continued to wear his crown in England,” 
would have been much more correct if our author had said that there 
never was any king of England whom the Pope could have deprived of 
his crown, if he had tried. The attempt was made more than once, but 
it never was a success. 

There is another most extraordinary phrase used by Dr. Wilson [on 
pp. 115, 116], which we cannot pass by without a protest. He says: “In 
fact, I presume that there is scarcely one, perhaps not one, of the doc- 
trines of the Catholic faith — not one in the Apostles’ or Nicene Creed 
—that has not been denied by some such local or provincial synod, 
and its adherents excommunicated and anathematized.” ‘This state- 
ment is a/most entirely groundless. The few cases that can be pointed 
out are mostly those of an imperfect or insufficient statement of ortho- 
dox doctrine, but not a denia/ of it. 

One other inaccuracy we must notice. On p. 174, among those who 
have ’verted to Rome and returned, we find the name of “ Littledale.” 
This is an entire mistake. Dr. Littledale is one of those stanch 
Anglicans who has never had even a touch of the Roman fever in all 
his life. 

Let us now turn to the most important chapter in the book, — that 
which treats of the provincial system in the United States, — in which 
we are almost wholly at one with our author; and yet not quite. He 
says: “The great difficulty, the serious problem for which no one has 
yet suggested a remedy or solution, so far as I know, is to find some- 
thing for the Provincial Councils to do, that ought not to be either (1) 
left to the bishops, each one, and his Diocese, or (2) to be left under 
the control of the General Convention.”’ Our present system of canons 
made by the clergy and laity of one Diocese, and in all but two or three 
Dioceses, without any separate vote given to the bishop as such, is 
utterly unprimitive and unfair to the bishops as the original depositaries 
of a// power in the Church. In admitting clergy and laity to a share 
in the legislative power, they should not be considered as having parted 
with at the least a co-ordinate vote. As the true idea of the Apostolate 
is that of an Order, acting as an Order, and all whose official acts may 
be brought to the judgment of the Order, it is wrong to look upon the 
bishops merely as individual rulers. Legislation—so far as they are 
concerned — is one of the rights of their Order. They should have the 
opportunity to exercise it as an Order. This will be the case when all 
our present State Dioceses (except, perhaps, Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware) have become Provinces ; and the power of making constitutions 
and canons (subject to those of the General Convention) shall belong 
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to the synods of those Provinces, in which the bishops will of course, 
as in General Convention, have a vote as a separate Order. 

Then, again, the business now left to our General Convention is too 
multifarious to be attended to, and the evil is growing greater at each 
successive session. The true remedy is, by constitutional action, to 
reserve certain chief branches of legislation to General Convention, 
leaving all subordinate matters to the Provinces. But once in three 
years is mof too often for our General Convention to meet; and with 
the increased facilities of modern travel, all complaints on the subject 
of too great frequency are ridiculous. The wmity of the whole body will 
be kept up far better by frequent meetings than by making them only 
once in ten years. Especially with the problems of the reunion of 
Christendom pressing on us with such rapidly growing intensity, the 
making our meetings only once in ten years would be utter folly. 
With the entire sphere of legislation now held by the Diocesan Conven- 
tions, and a considerable portion of that now in the hands of the Gen- 
eral Convention, the Provincial Synods would have plenty to do. 
Besides this, the bishops of the Province, with proper assessors from 
the clergy and laity of the Dioceses in the Province, would easily sup- 
ply that Court of Appeals which our legislators have so long been look- 
ing for, and have not yet found. 

We are especially grateful to Dr. Wilson for his strong and unanswer- 
able declarations concerning Diocesan independence : — 


We find nothing in the Holy Scriptures or in the early canons, in favor of what 
is called, in these modern times and in our country, Diocesan independence. The 
authority to make laws was not to each apostle or bishop by himself, or for his 
Diocese, but it was where two or three of them were gathered together in “ His 
Name.” And in the early Church we find most abundant proof of provincial inde- 
pendence ; but none whatever of Diocesan independence. 


And again, on the next page, we read : — 


We hear much said, in our day and country, about the rights of the Dioceses, 
and what rights they surrendered to the General Convention, and what rights they 
reserved to themselves. But we find nothing in the Scriptures, nor in the canons 
of the early Church, to afford any support to such a view. In them, or as repre- 
sented by them, in their estimation a// authority is from above, and comes from Gop 
and from Curist, the Head of the Church. So that whatever authority a Provin- 
cial Synod or any General Convention may have, comes from the succession of 
bishops, and not from the people or the Dioceses. . . . The smallest subdivisions 
of the Church that existed in the early times, for any legislative purposes, so far as 
we know, are the Provinces. And in each of them, long before the Council of Nice 
[A. D. 325], there were Provincial Synods held, when practicable, twice every year. 


Dr. Wilson had stated that the Roman Empire and the United States 
of America were about of equal extent, the Empire having one hundred 
and eighteen Provinces. He continues : — 
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We have forty-two States in our Union. Consequently our States are, on the 
average, about three times as large as their Provinces. But in each of the political 
Provinces there must have been at least three bishops or Dioceses, in our sense 
of the word, in order to have any legislation, —“ the binding of anything on earth 
that should be bound in heaven.” 

In this respect the Church is just the reverse of the State. In the State, accord- 
ing to the theory in our country, all authority resides in the people and comes from 
them, so that the officers whom we elect are our agents, and derive whatever 
authority they may have from us, the people. But in the Church it is just the 
reverse. All authority comes from Gop, and from CuRIsT through the ministry 
of His appointment, — “ the Historic Episcopate ;” so that obedience and submis- 
sion to Gop implies, within certain limits, submission and obedience to them; and 
conversely, within those proper limits, obedience and submission to them is obedi- 
ence and submission to Him. 


We thank Dr. Wilson cordially for this outspoken declaration of 
sound fundamental principles. And we give in full the concluding 
summary of the chapter concerning the provincial system in the United 
States, only protesting that the idea of holding the General Convention 
only once in fem years is one we shall never agree to as long as the 
world turns round. And another point we cannot agree to is that our 
present Dioceses may be grouped into, say fen Provinces. Je outgrew 
that idea about a quarter of a century ago, and we wonder that other 
men linger so far behind! Dr. Wilson shows that if we make each 
of our States an ecclesiastical Province, they will, on an average, be 
three times as large as the ancient Provinces of the Roman Empire, 
And if we have only “a Provinces, each of them will be twelve times 
as large as an ancient Province! But to our quotation : — 


Since the paragraphs, pp. 121-122, were in type, one of the wisest of our presby- 
ters, who was a trained lawyer before he came into the Church or its ministry, and 
with whom I have had frequent conversations on the subject, has suggested, as a 
solution of the difficulty there stated, that our Déocesan Conventions give up en- 
tirely their canon-making power, and relegate all of this part of their functions to 
the Provincial Synods. 

This is certainly a practicable scheme, and one, too, which our wise men may 
find themselves compelled to adopt. We should then have (1) one General Con- 
vention once, say in ten years, with all the bishops, and one or two deputies from 
(each Diocese in) each Order; (2) Provincial Synods, with perhaps ten Provinces, 
or possibly more, in time, meeting with four or more deputies from each Order, the 
two bodies sustaining to each other much the same relation to the making of canons 
that our State governments do to the general government at Washington, in regard 
to the laws of our land. 

Then, in the third place, we should have Diocesan Conventions once a year, as 
now, meeting to discuss and to provide for and manage the financial affairs and the 
missionary work of the Church within the Diocese, very much the same as our con- 
ventions do now, when there is no change in their canons to be made. 

I confess that the more I think of this plan, it seems to me the best, if not the 
only one, that has been suggested, —and not only the best, but also practicably 
feasible. For I can well imagine that our clergy and laity would consent to give 
up what of the right to make canons in their Diocesan Conventions they now exer- 
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cise, in view of the many advantages of such a provincial system, in which, of 
course, they could have a much larger representation than they now have in the 


General Convention. 
And then, too, this plan would allow of “ Proportionate Representation” in our 
Provincial Councils, much like that of the States in Congress. 


We cannot close without thanking Dr. Wilson once more for the bold 
and clear statement of fundamental principles in this book, with the 
general drift of which all sound Churchmen must agree most heartily. 
His position in the Church, won by many years of faithful service 
both with voice and pen, gives additional weight to all that he says. 
And in working out the prublem of a provincial system — now in the 
hands of a Committee of General Convention —we are sure that all 
his suggestions will be well considered, and will have no small influence 


on the result. 
J. H. Hopkins, 


The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By Prof. Epwarp Cairp, 
LL.D. University of Glasgow. In two large volumes. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 1889. 


These handsome volumes are the most notable of recent English 
works on philosophy. They are worthy of the warmest welcome by 
all students of philosophy. They merit an extended review article 
rather than this brief commendatory notice. For here we have for the 
first time in English the who/e “Secret of Kant;” that is, of Kant 
of the “hree Critiques, studied and presented as organic parts of one 
system. Here we have told us, with lucid completeness and in good 
English, what Kant tried to tell the world in uncouth form and in bad 
German, a century ago. We have more than this. We have the 
result of the whole school of philosophy, beginning with Kant and 
culminating with Hegel. As Kant himself said, the advance of time 
often brings with it an increase of light upon the thoughts of a great 
writer, which enables us to understand him deter than he understood 
himself. It is thus in the light which Kant himself has kindled that 
Professor Caird criticises and develops his method and thought. He first 
gives the time, place, and problems that came before Kant, illustrating 
his own mental development as shown in his successive works, and thus 
he reads his /arger meaning, as manifested by the subsequent history 
of philosophy. Its growth is its own criticism ; its developed meaning 
is its truest demonstration. Professor Caird has interpreted Kant in 
these two ways. He has, frs¢, given a critical exposition of all three 
of Kant’s Critiques, whereas others have given us only a fragment when 
they treat of the “ Critique of the Pure Reason,” as if that was all of Kant. 
But this is only to half or even only to third understand Kant, and 
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to be misunderstood is a worse fate than to be ignored. But no one 
ignores Kant to-day. Every penny-a-liner talks glibly of his philosophy, 
and just as certainly misrepresents him. But Kant misunderstood him- 
self; that is, he did not fully understand the depth of the questions he 
proposed nor the ultimate reach of his partial answers to them. Pro- 
fessor Caird virtually says that Hegel is the realized Kant. He cer- 
tainly has mastered the old Kant as no one could do who had not 
passed through him to a vantage-ground beyond, from which the per- 
manent and vital elements of his philosophy could be distinguished 
from the unessential and accidental forms of it; that is, it is from 
the point of view of Hegel’s philosophy that he makes this admirably 
lucid and elaborately complete exposition of Kant. The school of 
which Professor Caird is, since the lamented death of Prof. J. H. Green, 
the leader, are called eo-Xantians, which really means Kant abrogated 
and fulfilled by Hegel. They thus differ from the Neo-Kantians of 
Germany, who baptize their sceptical empiricism with the idealists’ 
name. “ Back to Kant” with them means a giving up the problem 
of philosophy, a philosophic agnosticism, a denial of the possibility of 
“ synthetic judgments @ friori,”’ in order to return to the pig philosophy 
of merely temporal and visible phenomena. Albert Lange is the most 
important representative of this German School of Weo-Kantians. The 
historian of materialism, he is also its disciple. The English Neo- 
Kantians, on the other hand, are faithful to the problems of Catholic 
philosophy, which occupied the attention of Plato and Aristotle, and of 
the main line of German poet-Kantian thinkers,—the problem of 
being, or ultimate reality; the problem of vowing ultimate truth ; the 
problem of a system of zdeas, of universal categories, thought-determi- 
nations, or of a /ogic immanent in the world, reproducing itself under 
limitations of time and sense, in the mind of man. The solution 
claimed may be briefly stated in the short form of the w/#imate identity 
of thought and being, of the Adyos of rational method and the ov of 
external phenomena. That is an onto-logy which is theo-logy. It is 
stanch in its maintenance of a rational world-synthesis, and of the 
power of human thought to apprehend this in its principle, if not in its 
details or in its full development into a system. Only by actually being 
Gop, could man be the perfect gnostic. But none of these maintainers 
of absolute idealism claim such vision for man. But they do claim that 
this unifying principle, this Adyos, is immanent in man, is man’s real self, 
though conditioned by his particular animal nature, by his discursive 
understanding, which deals with analysis and in induction from external 
phenomena, and by his physical wants, insisting upon what is good for 
them being the only true good. The three Critiques of Kant work at 
these three conditionings of our thought, without, however, reaching the 
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solution attained by Hegel. But his labors form a kind of a bridge by 
which thought has been forced to pass on to the solution of absolute 
idealism or to drop into dark waters of more than Stygian mire. The 
ultimate aim of philosophy is an idealistic (spiritual) interpretation of 
the universe. Kant’s work contained at least the germ of the later 
German idealism, though for sins of the theories of scepticism and 
dogmatism which still enthralled his conceptions while he was vigor- 
ously overthrowing them, he never himself fully entered into this prom- 
ised land. Professor Caird thus characterizes this idealism as the view 
“that all things and beings constitute a system of relations which finds 
its unity in mind ; that every intelligence contains in it the form of the 
universe ; and that, therefore, all knowledge is but the discovery of that 
which is already our own, — the awakening of a self-consciousness which 
involves at the same time a consciousness of God” [Vol. ii. p. 128]. 
Despair of attaining this in part, of seeing it though only “through a 
glass darkly” is despair of philosophy, for philosophy is just system, or 
the indomitable confidence in the immanence of the Adyos in man recog- 
nizing its other larger self in the Adyos of the macrocosm. Professor 
Caird shows this indomitable confidence from beginning toend. I can- 
not forbear giving Longfellow’s translation of the stanza from Dante 
which he prefixes to this work. 


Well I perceive that never sated is 
Our intellect unless the Truth illume it, 
Beyond which nothing true expands itself. 
It rests therein, as wild beast in his lair, 
When it attains it; and it can attain it. 
If not, then each desire would frustrate be. 
Therefore springs up, in fashion of a shoot, 
Doubt at the foot of truth; and this is nature, 
Which to the top from height to height impels us. 


[ Paradiso, iv. 123-32.] 
. 

Kant was still fettered by the dogmatism of the new scholasticism and 
rationalism of the aufk/aerung which he was demolishing, for he was 
ein alles Zermalmender to these idols. The true philosophy was every- 
where in him bursting these fetters, and opening the way and pointing to 
the goal. Hence his works are the safest and surest guide to the new 
region of thought which he first opened up. Professor Caird puts it 
thus: “ Hegel speaks of certain great writers who are like knots in the 
tree of human development, at once points of concentration for the 
various elements in the culture of the past, and starting-points from 
which the various tendencies of the new time begin to diverge. In the 
history of thought there is no one to whom this saying can be applied 
with more confidence than to Kant... . A modern philosophy may 
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not be Kantian, but it must have gone through the fire of Kantian criti- 
cism, or it will almost necessarily be something of an anachronism and 
an ignoratio elenchi” [Vol. i. p. 45]. 

This fact gives the motif to his patient, elaborate exposition of Kant’s 
philosophy, showing the problems and the relations of his three Cri- 
tiques to one another. He aims at bringing out what is really implicit 
in them, as often contradictory to what is explicit, in order to thereby 
make “ his works a stepping-stone to results which he did not himself 
attain.” 

Limits of space forbid the attempt to specify his detailed statement 
and criticism. My only object is to commend it as the fullest and best 
contribution, not only to the understanding of Kant, but also to that of the 
central questions of philosophy, that has ever been produced in English. 
It is painful to close without giving quotations, which, however, could 
only, with greater pain, stop short of quoting the larger part of these 


two large volumes. 
J. MacsRIDE STERRETT. 


A History of Philosophy. By JOHANN EDUARD ERDMANN, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Halle. English Translation, edited 
by WILLIsTon S. HouGu, Ph. M., Assistant Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Minnesota. In ¢hree volumes. 
Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co.: London and New York: Macmillan. 


These three large handsome volumes [Vvol. i. pp. xx, 736 ; vol. ii. xvi, 
719; and vol. iii. 357] are a feast to the eye and a joy to the lover of 
wisdom. They have been carefully edited by Prof. W. S. Hough, of the 
University of Minnesota, who sat at the feet of the venerable Orthodox 
Hegelian Erdmann, the author of this profound and comprehensive 
philosophical history of philosophy. He is responsible for the whole of 
the translation, for the rendering of the technical terms and phrases, for 
the fine literary form of the whole, and for the admirable General Jndex 
[24 pages], besides special indexes to each volume. The painstaking 
labor of a conscientious and devout student of philosophy is manifest 
in the whole execution of the editing of this large work, “long since 
recognized in Germany as the best” history of philosophy. 

These volumes are published as an Jntroduction to The Library of 
Philosophy, to be issued by the same firm of publishers. This is a very 
ambitious and commendable undertaking. It is confined to the trac- 
ing the development of thought in modern philosophy, promising much 
“fuller consideration of Eng/ish philosophy than it has hitherto re- 
ceived from the great German histories of philosophy.” This “ Library” 
is arranged “according to swéyects rather than authors and dates, ena- 
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bling the writers to follow out and exhibit in a way hitherto unattempted 
the results of the logical development of particular lines of thought.” 
The department of Ethics, Economics, and Politics, to which English 
writers have contributed so much, is a special feature of this “ Library.” 
Thus, Professor Hough is to write the volume on “Sensationalists : 
Locke to Mill,” and Prof. Edward Caird, a volume on “ The Theory 
of Ethics.” Looking over the whole list of contributors, I find them 
all, with perhaps the exception of Prof. William Knight, belonging to 
the English JVeo-Xantian or, popularly speaking, Hegelian School. 
The consideration they give to English thinkers is significant of their 
liberation from mere Germanism. This “ Library” will be an admi- 
rable supplement to the two series issued by Griggs and by Black- 
wood, which are expository of single great master-pieces of German 
thinkers. 

Dr. Erdmann has, for over fifty years, been the accredited expositor 
of Orthodox Hegelianism at the University of Halle. Those who have 
sat in his lecture-room are very thankful to have this specimen of his 
profound erudition and philosophic insight given to English readers. 

The first inquiry will naturally be in regard to its excellence, com- 
pared with Schwegler and Ueberweg. Certainly Schwegler’s has been 
the most popular history of philosophy. It has the merit of being 
clear, impartial, and philosophical; but it is only a cursory owé/ine or 
compend. Ueberweg, on the other hand, gives quite full details of the 
various systems. It will remain what it has been, a serviceable and 
scholarly reference-book. But the author was not a philosopher him- 
self, and could not write a philosophical history. One would as soon 
think of reading an encyclopedia or a dictionary through as his large 
history. It lacks the unifying thread of philosophic insight, which sees 
the one increasing thought manifesting itself in apparently heterogeneous 
and discordant systems ; and this is the special excellence of Erdmann, 
combined with as profound erudition as Ueberweg. His history is 
not merely a /arned history of opinions (Ueberweg), nor sceptica/, 
which sees equal error in all (Lewes), nor eclectic, which discovers 
tragments of truth in all (Cousin) ; but it keeps sight of the growing 
thread of knowledge, passing through various and diverse stages without 
detriment to its unity, just as the individual does in his development. 

Within the limits of this brief notice I can only specify two marked 
excellences of Erdmann’s history. The frst is as to the “7rd volume, 
which, as the Editor says, is “the only account extant of the German 
philosophy of Ais century.” The second is that to which Dr. Erdmann 
himself calls attention ; that is, that he devotes twice as much space to 
medieval philosophy as he does to the ancient. Thus he says: “I am 
not moved to imitate the example of those who begin by asserting that 
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the Middle Ages brought forth no healthy thoughts, and then proceed to 
give themselves no further trouble about them, except perhaps to relate 
some curiosity or other from Tennemann, in order after all to say some- 
thing ” about those “ who have given us our entire philosophical termi- 
nology” [Preface, p. xi]. Hence he has made a thorough study of 
the great thinkers of the Middle Ages, and has “ sought before every- 
thing else so to represent such systems as have been treated in a step- 
motherly fashion by others, that a complete view of them might be 
obtained; and perhaps the desire aroused to know them better. And 
this because, in particular, my chief aim has after all always been to 
show that not chance or planlessness, but strict coherence, rules the 
history of philosophy” [Preface, p. xiv]. 


J. MacsrRipE STERRETT. 











Briel Webiews. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Word. By the Rev. T. MozLey, M. A. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


M® MOZLEY claims that his intention in writing this, his last work, 

is to instruct the general reader. By the general reader he 
means, of course, those who are theologically uninstructed. How far 
he will succeed in imparting permanent instruction to such readers is 
doubtful. Mr. Mozley is in our. opinion much like a preacher, — he 
presumes too much on the knowledge of his hearers. It is quite true 
that throughout the volume our author is careful to reiterate that he 
is not using terms in their theological sense ; he goes even farther, — 
he carefully avoids all the usual terms and modes of speech a theolo- 
gian would use if addressing scholars. He everywhere uses what we 
might define as a literary style. In fact, the whole book appears to us 
an argument written by a literary man to literary men. The appeal 
throughout is not to the heart, not to the faith, but to the intellect. 
Appeals to the intellect alone are, however, often apt to be barren. 
We fear that Mr. Mozley’s work, much as we value it, will produce 
but little result. The reason is twofold. If the appeal is intended to 
produce a deeper faith in the Incarnation in devout believers, then 
such persons will miss throughout the volume the beginnings of belief. 
Here is nothing to connect the ordinary every-day faith in the Worp 
as the Incarnation of the Godhead with the Word as the immanence of 
the Deity in everything and everybody, as here expounded by Mr. 
Mozley. To ordinary believers the Worp is confined to Curist; 
Curist is the Word. The Worp is Curist. To take them beyond 
that, is to take them off the solid ground of their belief, to travel through 
the air, where nothing is tangible and certain. On the other hand, if 
the appeal is intended to quicken the faith in the Incarnation in the 
literary man, — that is, in him who reads and thinks, yet who is only 
nominally a Christian, who has “ cared for none of these things,” — then 
we fear that for such persons our author has not gone far enough. He 
has led them to nothing certain and definite ; they cannot close the 
book and say, “ By Gop’s mercy, I now for the first time realize the 


Incarnation.” 
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It is not therefore the general reader who will benefit by this volume ; 
it will, on the contrary, be the special reader. The man who is already 
a devout believer, and who is also, if not a scholar, at any rate a man 
of literary acquirements, — to such, this book, as enlarging the horizon 
of their belief, and as enabling them to discern the workings of the 
Divine Spirit in the intellectual activities of the human mind, will be 
simply invaluable. It is really a text-book for advanced thinkers who 
are at the same time devout believers. To such, but to such only, since 
we are not to give meat to babes, we commend it. 


The Church in Modern Society. By Juttus H. Warp. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


Mr. Ward in this volume endeavors to show that society has lost the 
family idea; that in proportion as this idea has been recognized by 
the Church and society, in like proportion have they ministered to the 
well-being of man, and conversely. He has further to admit that 
society at present has in America lost not only the family idea but 
the Church idea, retaining only the community or State idea. We 
are rather inclined to believe that in America there is practically no 
family idea, no Church idea, and no State idea. Everything is in 
the course of formation. America has been, and is, a vast seething 
caldron into which all the Old-World ideas have been cast; what the 
product of the mixture will be remains uncertain. To change the 
metaphor: Everything is really on trial in this country, — every known 
relationship of man to man, every institution, every device of man 
whereby to rule his fellows, all practical ideas, all philosophical, all 
theoretical and even all condemned ideas, are all being tried, are all 
passing under tribulation ; the Church of Gop (humanly speaking only, 
of course) is also, together with the thousand and one sects, on trial. 

Mr. Ward ably summarizes the weakness of modern American life, 
as lying “in its severance from the permanent sources of power, which 
are expressed in family education, in intelligent citizenship, and in the 
Christian idea of character,” and he accurately points out — 

There can be no substitute for these in any form of society, and the danger in 
the free development of present life is that what is permanent in the ordering of 
society shall be overshadowed by individual theory and experiment. The family 
is not sufficiently developed; the tendency of the Church is to become a club- 
house ; the State is the prey of politicians; the Church cannot work freely and to 
advantage unless the family and the State are in harmony with its purpose ; and 
it is in reaching out to a reconciliation between what is permanent and what is 
experimental, that the spiritual society is to find its fulfilment |p. 32]. 

If the future can be judged by the past, never will the family and the 
State be in harmony with the work of the Church. Such, we conceive, 
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was not even its Founder’s wish. Did the family and the State work 
in harmony with the Church, then the Church would be the Church 
triumphant, and not militant. The three ever will be warring forces 
acting and reacting on one another. Of course, since the period we so 
inaccurately and roughly call the Reformation, there has been, owing 
to the Deformation, which succeeded the Reformation, a constant 
disintegration of the Family, the Church, and the State. The ideal 
striven after has been the glorification of the individual. It would 
have added further clearness to Mr. Ward’s reasoning, had he been 
more careful to distinguish between the Reformation and the Deform- 
ation; the influence which has been the most deeply felt in Ameri- 
can life has been that of the Deformation, not that of the Reformation. 
A philosophical writer like Mr. Ward should have been careful to 
observe the distinction. 

The result which Mr. Ward so justly deplores, that “the national 
mark of our religion is that it does not control society,” and that “ the 
religious element is absent from the common life of the people,” is due 
not to the Reformation, but to the Deformation. 

Whether Mr. Ward means it for such or not, we do not know, but 
the chapter on “The Church in the World” is a terrible indictment 
against the American Church, and the more terrible that it is true. In 
the chapter, “ The Church in the Family,” we have the following preg- 
nant sentence: “The Sunday-schools have led to the ignoring of 
religious instruction in the family ; and the Christian family has suffered 
because its regular functions have fallen into disuse.” American 
parents in nine cases out of ten do their religion by proxy, and appar- 
ently expect to be saved by sending their children to Sunday-school. 
To quote again — this time from “The Church in Modern Society” — 
the Church in the United States “lacks the consciousness of its mis- 
sion; it is not animated by an overmastering purpose.” How true 
an appreciation ! how pathetic, because how true ! 

There is much to incite thought in this volume, much to meditate 
on, much that will be deemed pessimistic or unreal by those imbued 
by the sectarian spirit, whether within or without the Church. Any 
work that endeavors to look a subject honestly and squarely in the 
face, is welcome, thrice welcome, when it deals with the Church of Gop. 
The one and only drawback that we feel to the work as we end its last 
page is that it will not nerve resolve. The final thought of Mr. Ward 
is that the Church will achieve its mission to a large extent by an 
“unity through working agreements” with other Christians. To this 
wedemur. All that we can expect “ working agreements ”’ to perform for 
the Church is to lessen the asperities of the sects to one another; there 
is a great danger lest, in coming to these “ working agreements,” even the 
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sects cast away the shreds of dogma and doctrine, and consequently of 
Christian practice, which they carried away from the Bride of Curist 
when they parted company from her. The road to victory for the 
Church lies, we conceive, in another direction. In the acknowledgment 
of her failure in the past and in the present; and in the coming down 
from the upper seats of respectability and entering the world of sin, of 
shame, of sorrow, of toil, of labor, of poverty, whether in city or farm, 
fulfilling her Lorp’s prophecy that “He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it,"”—in a word, by the extension of the community 
life, whether of men or of women who practise the self-denial they 
preach, —here lies the road to victory. By becoming poor that we 
might be rich, Curist founded the Catholic Church. When His ser- 
vants become poor that Americans may become rich, then we shall have 
a National Church. 

For much that it teaches to that end we are grateful to Mr. Ward 


and his book. 


The Divine Memorial of the Holy Eucharist. By the Rev. H.C. STUART, 
M.A., Incumbent of Bourg Louis, Quebec. New York: James Pott 
and Co. 


We strongly recommend this little volume. Plain and definite in its 
teaching, it yet nowhere attempts to give currency to any individual 
crotchets or fads. Conscientiously Mr. Stuart keeps strictly to the limit 
he has imposed upon himself, — an exposition of the harmony subsist- 
ing between the Passion of Curisr and its representation in the old and 
new covenants. Students of the Divine mysteries will find nothing new 
here advanced, nothing but what they are already familiar with; but 
the advantage to them will be that they will find the harmony between 
the old and new covenants set forth fully but concisely. The facts are 
all marshalled together ready to be used at a moment’s notice. To 
such as have never been instructed in this Divine harmony, this volume 
will be invaluable. It will, of course, upset all their Protestant notions, 
and equally their “ Protestant Episcopal” ideas; but in compensation 
it will give them a keen insight into the most excellent mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Gop. To devout souls who have been worried over ritual- 
istic practices it will afford relief; for they will realize, in a way they 
never realized before, the utility of the ritual of the altar. As for priests 
who are ritualistic so far as it is safe, and then only because it is pretty or 
fashionable ; who mutilate and distort the eucharistic ritual, attaching no 
meaning to the ritual they adopt, because seeing none, —we only wish they 
could be catechised on the contents of this volume till they mend their 
ways by grasping the underlying verities, or, failing that, by casting their 
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so-called ritual to the winds. It cannot be too often asserted that a 
ritual without the faith behind it is the worst of shams and hypocrisies. 
Once, however, that a communicant grasps the wonderful parallellism 
between the Jewish sacrificial system and the Eucharist, as shown forth 
so clearly by Mr. Stuart, there will be no impatience at ritual, save that 
which is faulty. More harm has been done to the spread of eucharistic 
worship by ignorance of otherwise competent priests of what ritual is 
right, and how to perform it, than by the philippics of the enemy. The 
moment that ritual ceases to be devotional, it is irreverent. To be de- 
votional requires knowledge, else superstition ensues. This Harmony 
will supply knowledge. Is it not a disgrace that many a priest will be 
ashamed to be ignorant of the position of base-ball players, and will yet 
almost boast that he knows nothing of his place at the altar? 

Mr. Stuart’s book is not a rzfwa/e, but for practical purposes it is 
better than that, since it goes to the root of all ritual. It provides the 
devotional knowledge. ‘The Precious Death is shown to be represented 
in the Eucharist. The sacrificial system of the old covenant, and the 
worship in heaven, are exhibited as signifying the eucharistic represen- 
tation. The following table shows in so convenient a form the relation 
subsisting between the old and the new covenant that we cannot forbear 
from giving it. It is based on Heb. x. 1: “The law having a shadow 
[or sketch] of good things to come, and not the very image [or picture] 
of the things.” 





THE SKETCH. THE PICTURE. THE REALITY. 
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Curist’s life as commemorated in the ritual of the two covenants, 
Curist’s death as outlined in the worship of the old covenant, and 
Curist’s death as set forth in the ritual of Eucharist, are here shown 
concisely and convincingly. The sin offering, the burnt offering, and 
the peace offering are dealt with in separate chapters. There is but one 
point Mr. Stuart has omitted, one which we conceive of immense value 
in the harmony of the two covenants. When Curist, the spotless 
Lamb, was offered on the altar of the cross, at the very hour of the 
sacrifice, there could have been on that day, for the first time, no lamb 
offered in the Temple close by, for reason of the great darkness. At 
that time of the year there were no lamps, no means of lighting up the 
Temple, and in that hour of terrible darkness Curist could have been 
the ondy victim offered. Thus, in very sooth, the cross of Calvary stood 
betwixt the old and the new, but connecting both by its outstretched 
arms. We commend this to Mr. Stuart’s attention when he has to pub- 
lish a second edition of his work, — a work we commend to the serious 
attention of the clergy and to the careful study of the laity, especially 
to those to whom have been committed in part the instruction of the 
lambs of CHRIST. 


Historical and Systematic Theology. By REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. 


This is practically a hand-book for Lutheran students or ministers, 
showing them what to read in the various fields of theology. As is to 
be expected, the greatest number of writers chosen are German, and 
there is throughout the book a frequent use of the barbarous theological 
terms German scholars affect, — terms which grate on the ears of Eng- 
lish readers, and especially of Churchmen. It is not for us to pass any 
opinion as to the merits of this work as supplying a need for Lutheran 
students. A very different list of books, and a very different arrange- 
ment of subjects, would be required forChurchmen. Professor Weidner 
will, however, pardon us if we point out to him that the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles do not form the creed of the Church of England, and that neither is 
the Prayer-Book accepted as a creed; that the Low Church party do 
not hold to the Thirty-nine Articles more strenuously than any other 
Churchmen, — for, in fact, they are the only party in the Church of 
England that have attempted to get rid of them; that in a list of the 
early Fathers it is not quite ingenuous to omit Ignatius; that in any 
attempt of a selection of works on dogmatics from every body of Chris- 
tians, it is a little too presumptuous to name twenty-one Lutheran works 
against twelve of the- Church of England, and four of the Roman 
Church ; that in the list of works on the Church it would have been 
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a little fairer to have given, out of a list of fifteen works, less than eleven 
German, and more than four in English; that the Church of England 
boasts of other divines than Pusey and Wall, great as these may have 
been. We may be prejudiced, but we always thought that the Church 
of England possessed a storehouse of writings on every conceivable 
subject of religious belief, from the days of Aélfric to the present, vaster 
than that of any religious organization whatever. 

Professor Weidner, from this volume, evidently appears anxious to 
widen the scope of the studies of his fellow-religionists. This is a praise- 
worthy effort. Might we suggest to him that he might widen it still 
farther; but as the average human mind can only take in a certain 
amount of knowledge, that he narrow it in other directions. Less Ger- 
man would enable a little more Latin, a little more French, and a little 


more English, to be included. 


Romance of Psalter and Hymnal: Authors and Composers. By the REv. 
R. E. Wes, M.A., and F.G. Epwarps. New York: James Pott 


and Co. 

The idea of this book is a good one, but the execution of it not so 
good. Of a number of the great hymn-writers we have but scanty 
notices, while unknown personages are descanted upon at length, with- 
out in some cases even giving us the hymns they wrote. The best part 
of the book is perhaps the first, treating of the Psalter, or rather of a 
few psalms in the Psalter, for only forty-three receive mention. There 
is much that is told in a fresh manner concerning these peerless psalms, 
and which may perhaps help some to realize their local meaning. The 
part devoted to some hymn-tune composers contains mention of moderns 
only, — Gauntlett, Smart, Hopkins, Dykes, Merck, Stainer, Sullivan, and 
Barnby, — and is chatty and interesting. 


Christian Unity and the Historic Episcopate. By the Rev. HENRY 
FORRESTER. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


The opening part of this little book deals with what has officially 
been done by the Anglican communion toward Christian unity. No 
exception can be made to that presentment, though it is not as full as 
it ought to be, and is therefore not a history of the matter. When, 
however, we come to the section headed “ Independence of National 
Churches,” we at once discern that Mr. Forrester has a plan for unity 
which he evidently fears will be unacceptable to the English Church. 
The last paragraph in that section is : — 

The one evil to be feared in our close connection with the English Church is 


that, from a sentimental regard to the brilliant and majestic Mother Church, we 
shall be led to yield more of our rightful liberty than we ought. When a daughter 
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marries, her first duty becomes loving loyalty to her spouse, with which mothers- 
in-law are supposed sometimes to interfere. The American Church must be careful 
not to let her love for her mother seduce her from unswerving loyalty to her Divine 
Spouse, whose commands are her supreme law, and whose gifts are her most pre- 
cious treasures. Among these gifts, what is more precious than that liberty where- 
with He has made us free? [p. 19.] 

In the first place, Mr. Forrester’s illustration is incorrect, because if 
the American Church should, as a national church, and in the exercise 
of her free liberty, decide that the English Church was endeavoring to 
seduce her from her loyalty to her Divine Head, then her only course 
would be repudiation of the English Church, which had become disloyal 
to Curist. She could no longer be in communion with a traitorous 
church. When such a terrible accusation is hinted at as possible, we 
anxiously wait to see what enormity the English Church is meditating. 
The next section shows us pretty plainly that the disloyalty of the 
Church of England consists in her loyalty to Episcopacy. Mr. For- 
rester pleads for a non-ordination by sectarian preachers, —in other 
words, for an admission by the American Church that the so-called 
“ordination” of Protestant ministers is as valid as her own ordinations. 
Having shown his desire, he next endeavors to square history to his 
theory. The line of argument Mr. Forrester pursues is this: Holy 
orders are not indelible ; hence the acts of the ministry are valid only so 
long as they are recognized or authorized by the Church. Therefore the 
Roman Catholic ministry being unauthorized by the American Church, 
the Roman Church has no ministry. Roman priests and Protestant 
preachers are therefore on a par. All, or none, need reordination. 

To us it seems a monstrous pity that the friends of Protestant preach- 
ers cannot discuss the question of the validity of their ministry without 
lugging in Romanism ¢oé@fe gue cote. When the tailless fox wanted 
the tails of all the other foxes to be cut off, that did not give him back 
his tail. To prove that Roman priests have no orders will not certainly 
give valid orders, say to the Baptist exhorter, who denies all orders. 
Cannot Mr. Forrester see that, supposing the American Church should 
stultify all her past, and break loose with all Catholic Christendom, and 
admit every Protestant preacher on equal terms as her own priests, the 
better kind of Protestant preacher would turn round and say, “ Cus 
bono? You can give me nothing more than I have.” Does Mr. 
Forrester seriously imagine that a devout Presbyterian will, just for the 
sake of being able to call himself an “ Episcopalian,” leave the Presby- 
terian organization and come over to the American Church? Really the 
Presbyterian would gain nothing but an empty name. He can have, if 
he wishes it, everything that we have without coming over to us, if he, 
when he does comes over, does not get valid orders. By staying where 
he is, he can have a Prayer-book, well-built and well-arranged churches 
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and chancels ; he can wear M. B. vests, stocks, felt hats, and long-tailed 
coats. He can have all the externals of the “ Episcopalians ;”” we even 
know of nothing to prevent him from calling himself by that unmeaning 
title in America of “rector,’’ if he wishes. This is all that the non- 
Episcopal Episcopacy which Mr. Forrester would have the Church offer 
Protestants can give such a man. 

The view which Mr. Forrester takes of ordination is so low a one 
that we are certain that numbers of the High Church Presbyterians 
would repudiate it with indignation. Let the reader note the italicised 
lines in the quotation below : — 

So, if the Church receives into her ministry, without reordination, men who 
have been pretendedly ordained in disobedience to her laws and in opposition to 
her authority, by persons whom she has not authorized for such action, her recep- 
tion of them does not change the original character of that pretended ordination, 
or give any validity to it. It remains always the same, unauthorized and invalid ; 
and the truth is, that by her reception of these men to her ministry, by whatever meth- 
ods, or with no method, the Church bestows upon them the gifts usually bestowed in 
ordination through the laying on of the bishop's hands, and such bestowal is the one 
valid and effectual authorization for the functions of their ministry [p. 60]. 

The trouble with Mr. Forrester throughout the whole of this book is 
that he has not grasped the difference between validity and irregularity. 
In the first sentence of the above quotation Mr. Forrester evidently 
refers to Roman orders, which he claims are contrary to the laws of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. Whether they are 
thus contrary is a very nice point in casuistry. An off-hand declaration 
will not settle so subtile a point. Granted, however, that they are con- 
trary to the laws of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, the next point to be argued is whether they are contrary to the 
laws of the Catholic Church. This argument immediately involves the 
questions of mission and jurisdiction, —two questions which need to 
be handled, we can assure Mr. Forrester, with great delicacy, joined 
with great logical acumen, by the American Church, if she would wish 
to come out victorious. The discussion of these questions called forth 
the ablest intellects of the sons of the Church in England, where the 
issue raised was comparatively simple. The Church in England had to 
prove that she was the national Church, in unbroken succession, from 
the pre-Reformation period. Here, in the United States, the question 
of nationality is not so easily proved. If the answer be that we claim 
jurisdiction as a national church,—as the heiress of the English 
Church, which had jurisdiction by right of first possession, —then we 
should have to prove that the English Church was first in the field in 
Louisiana, Florida, California, as well as in Virginia and the New Eng- 
land States. Then, also, we should have to prove that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States has claimed to be the national 
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Church of America. The question of jurisdiction in the United States 
is a very thorny one; and supposing that we could undoubtedly prove 
that the American Church possessed exclusive jurisdiction in the United 
States, even then we should have got only so far as to be in the same 
position as the Church of England is, and would only call Roman orders 
irregular, not invalid. The reception of a Roman priest by another 
branch of the Catholic Church does not validate his orders or his 
actions, as Mr. Forrester seems to imagine, but is an acknowledgment 
by the Roman priest of a new jurisdiction, — that is all. 

A church, by her reception of a Roman priest, does not pass upon 
his previous acts, as Mr. Forrester seems to imply she does. She only, 
by her reception, gives him jurisdiction to do certain acts in her name ; 
upon what he has done before, she is silent, though by her reception 
of a Roman priest as fries¢ she virtually acknowledges his orders as 
valid. And it is not the truth that she, by reception of Roman 
priests, “ bestows any gifts.’’ The truth is that she acknowledges she 
gifts bestowed, and authorizes their use according to her laws. To lower 
ordination into reception is a lowering of holy orders which, we repeat, 
no Presbyterian will thank Mr. Forrester for. As well might he say the 
reception of a privately baptized child in church was equivalent to its 
baptism. 

There is much more in this book which we deem erroneous and 
mischievous. We regret much that so earnest and devoted a priest as 
Mr. Forrester has the reputation of being should have published so 
misleading a work. As we have already pointed out, to depreciate a 
gift is not to insure its acceptance. In reading the early history of the 
Church, Mr. Forrester does not recognize the difference between recon- 
ciliation and ordination. This is the summary of the conclusions he 
thinks he has reached in the book : — 

V. That the mere fact of orders being derived from bishops was not recognized 
as giving such orders validity; and therefore the theory upon which we receive into 
our ministry without reordination men having what we term “ Episcopal ordination,” 
is inconsistent with the prejudice of the early Church. 

VI. That the councils did not raise the question of the validity of the orders of 
Separatists whom they were seeking to bring back to the Church, but exercised 
their own discretion as to the terms and modes of reception of such men. 

VII. That men having under the Church’s law no orders at all were, for the 
sake of peace and unity, received into the Catholic ministry without any form at all. 

VIII. That the prevailing theories are utterly incapable of accounting for all 
the facts in the history of the Church’s treatment of Separatists, and that the only 
principle broad enough to do this is to be found in the fact of the Church’s primary 
authority and power to do whatever seems to her wise and expedient in all such 
matters. 


To these four conclusions we enter an emphatic demurrer. Mr. 
Forrester has so little theological acumen that he actually cites the case 
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of the Donatists, Massalians, and Armentarians, as proving his case. 
He appears lost in astonishment that the Donatists were reconciled to 
the Church without “Episcopal” ordination. Of course they were, be- 
cause they had been, as he himself admits, already ordained by bishops 
who had themselves been duly ordained. So were the Massalians, and 
so were the Armentarians, —all reconciled and not reordained, as being 
on the same standing as the Anglican views the Roman. 

He wonders also [p. 65] why the orders of Colluthus, the presby- 
terian, were not recognized, though there had been the form of laying 
on of hands,—the simple reason being that there had been no Epis- 
copal ordination. 

The first three conclusions above quoted — namely, V., VI., VII. — 
are in no way warranted by Church history, as even the most noteworthy 
and honest Presbyterians themselves admit. The Eighth embraces a 
dangerous principle, that any branch of the Catholic Church has “ plen- 
ary authority” in any matter. A branch has only such authority as 
she derives from being a branch ; that is to say, only “ derived ” author- 
ity. A branch has the power to pass upon rites, ceremonies, and uses, 
and even then conditionally only that such rites, ceremonies, and uses 
do not, by their outward significance, contradict the universal faith. 
A national church cannot, for example, add to the creeds, create a 
new sacrament, add to the Bible, alter the essentials of the gospel sac- 
raments, tamper with the threefold ministry. She possesses no such 
plenary authority. She may have her own form of prayers, her own 
accompaniments to the essentials of the gospel sacraments, her own 
nomenclatures in hierarchical dignity, her own versions of the Bible, her 
own ritual,—#in a word, her own laws; but she can never dissolve the 
Common Law of the Church Universal without, by such disobedience, 
placing herself by so much outside the pale of Christendom. The two- 
fold evil of such works as Mr. Forrester’s is, that it cheapens the Epis- 
copate, and therefore renders it undesirable to outsiders; and it sets 
before ignorant but impulsive minds a solution which can never be 
reached by any branch of Gop’s Church. The mere acceptance of 
Mr. Forrester’s plan by the General Convention of the American 
Church would be an act of schism and heresy. We do not for one 
moment believe such an action possible; but if it were, then the 
minority (and even Mr. Forrester will allow that such a plan never 
would be accepted unanimously) would have to come out of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States, to witness before Gop 
and men for the Catholic faith, and such a minority would be the branch 
of the Catholic Church in America. Disunion, not union, would be 


the penalty. 
We have noticed this book thus fully because this matter is too im- 
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portant to be passed over with a few generalities, and also on account 
of the sincere respect we entertain for Mr. Forrester. ; 


Imago Christi: The Example of Jesus Christ. By Rev. JAMES STALKER, 
M.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 


The title of this book carries us immediately to the great and peer- 
less /mitation of Christ. It is perilous to choose a title so akin. The 
introductory chapter of this work deals with Zhe Jmitation of Christ 
by Thomas 4 Kempis, and is very disappointing. Mr. Stalker evidently 
does not understand the inner spirit of this devotional work. The idea 
that Curist can be imitated through meditation seems to him too un- 
real. He finds fault with what, however, is the very essence of devotion, 
— its utter “lack of the historical sense.” He complains that Zhe 
Imitation “presents no clear historical image of Curist.” Is not that 
the very crown of its glory? The Curist of Zhe /mitation is an ever- 
living, an ever-present, a speaking, a companionable Curist. Surely 
the blessed soul hereafter will, dwelling in the light of Curist’s pres- 
ence, think more of Curist so present than of Curisr as an historical 
personage in Galilee. The thought of the past will be but to enhance 
the glory and love of the ever-present Curist ; to realize here on earth 
in some faint degree, no matter how faint, that ever-blessed companion- 
ship is surely the very height of devotion. Is it not obeying, or at- 
tempting to obey, the Divine request of abiding with Curist, and thus 
obtaining the Divine promise of Curist abiding with us? 

Mr. Stalker thinks that we cannot imitate Curist without a knowl- 
edge of the historical Curist. This would be true of Curist were He 
man only. Is not this view the penalty paid for denying the extension 
of the Incarnation? Here we have the fruit of Presbyterian training. 
Mr. Stalker was, we learn from the Introduction, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Free Kirk of Scotland. Putting the unfortunate selection of 
title and the chapter on Zhe /mitation aside, the rest of the volume 
is worthy of attentive perusal. It deals with Curist in the home, the 
State, the Church, as a friend, worker, teacher, preacher, sufferer, etc. 
The work thus endeavors to bring Curist home to each one of us as our 
pattern, no matter in what state or condition of life we are in. It 
presents Him not so much as the companion of the soul as the distant 
picture in the past which we are to reproduce. At least such is the 
endeavor; but ever and anon the author cannot help dwelling on 
Curist as the possible every-day. companion of man. This is espe- 
cially the case of the essay, “Curisr as a Friend.” The one on 
“‘Curist in Society” is a thoughtful setting forth of the influence of 
CurisT at the feasts he frequented. There is a great deal, too, to set one 
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thinking in “Curist as a Worker,’”—Curist as a winner of souls. 
The style is unfamiliar to a Churchman, lacking that finish, gentleness, 
and quiet reverence with which our great thinkers convey all their 
teaching. The German influence is apparent throughout. This ac- 
counts, too, for phrases and sentences which grate on English ears and 
English thought. There is, notwithstanding all these defects of style 
and manner, such an honest endeavor to hold up Curisr as the only 
pattern, that much more would be forgiven. In “Curisr as the Con- 
troversialist ’ Mr. Stalker points out how prominent the controversial 
element was in His teaching. He rightly says “that it is no good 
sign of the times that controversy should be looked down upcn.” He 
might have gone further, and stated that without controversy there 
can be no life; it is a sign of life. Our essayist is again right when he 
says :— 


It is controversy within the Church that excites alarm and aversion (that is, now- 
adays). Yet the controversy which our LorD waged was inside the Church, and 
so has been that carried on by the most eminent of His followers. It would, in- 
deed, be well if the sound of controversial weapons were never heard in the temple 
of peace, but oniy on condition that it is also the temple of truth. 


The last essay, “ Curist as an Influence,” correctly points out that 
to the ungodly and wicked, Curisr now, as of old, repels. In the 
unholy, Curist awakes repulsion and the desire to flee from Him. This 
is a verity little dwelt upon and less preached. 

Presbyterianism in Scotland undoubtedly has been influenced strongly 
by the Oxford movement. It has become broader, deeper, and wider. 
No doubt the peculiar position the Kirk holds in Scotland, being really 
the only religion established and upheld by the State within the United 
Kingdom, exerts a strongly educating influence. Be that as it may, we 
only wish that Presbyterianism in this country was only as Christian as 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland. Men like Milligan, A. K. H. B., 
and our present essayist, are really more Catholic at heart than many of 
our priests. May their number increase! The appreciation by such 
men of our great divines, and our appreciation of such men, is the surest 
road to the unity of the household of faith. Fas est ab hoste doceri is 
wise ; Fas est ab amico doceri is wiser. 


The Aryan Sun-myths the Origin of Religions, with an Introduction by 
CHARLES Morris. Troy, N.Y.: Nims and Knight. 

Owing to its irreverent tone, we cannot commend this work. A work 
giving context with text, and making its references clear and distinct, 
and tracing, with accuracy and without a bias to establish preconceived 
theories, the use of Christian symbols and phrases before the first Advent 
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of Curist, would be of great service. This is not such a work. Its appear- 
ance of learning and shallow reasoning will startle the ignorant, entrap 
the unwary, and destroy without building. The destructive and specu- 
lative tendencies are, however, so apparent that the most casual reader, 
we hope, cannot fail to notice them, and thus be on his guard against 
the deductions the writer would have him draw from his work. The 
logical deduction from this anonymous volume is, that not only the 
crucifixion is a myth, but so is the person of Jesus Curist. Those who 
are not prepared to go to such lengths of mythical reasoning need not 
be disturbed therefore at the deductions on lesser matters contained in 


this volume. 


The Children's Faith: Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ Creed. By 
EDWARD OsBORNE, Mission Priest of the Society of S. John the 
Evangelist. With Illustrations. London: Rivington’s. New York: 
E. and J. B. Young and Co. 


The title explains the contents of this little volume clearly enough. 
It only remains to say that the instructions are clear, definite, and 
sound. The spiritual death of Adam and Eve is well brought out in a 
few words, — words that bear repeating, since so few grown-up people 
seem to realize what Adam and Eve lost by their disobedience. How 
often do we hear the faulty answer “ Paradise,” instead of the “ Pres- 
ence of Gop THE Hoty Guosr”’ ! 


They did eat it, and then they died. 

When I say they died, I do not mean that their bodies died, and they became 
cold and still, as we see people die now. Their bodies lived many years after, 
but their souls died. Gop had breathed into them His own Life to be the life of 
their souls; and when they sinned against Him they lost this Life of Gop, and so 
their souls died. How dreadful to be living in the world with dead souls! They 
were no longer good, for they had lost the Life and goodness of Gop. 


We are inclined to think that some of the instructions are rather 
long, and would benefit by being halved, as is the instruction on the 
Hoty Guost, which is divided into the Hoty Guosr the Lord, and 
the Hoty Guostr the Life- Giver. 

Some of the illustrations are good. Sacred illustrations are so ex- 
ceedingly difficult that we often think that reverence is better served by 
their omission. But while some are good, some are distressing, espe- 
cially Curist Bearing His Cross, The Entombment, The Bestowal of 
the Keys on S. Peter, and The Ascension. 

This volume will be useful not only to present to intelligent children, 
but also to priests who give addresses to children. We cordially com- 
mend it. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


George Washington. By HENRY CaBoT LopGE. In two volumes. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


The object of this work, so the biographer assures us, is to give us 
a Washington of flesh and blood; to destroy once for all the mythical 
Washington, and especially the Washington as portrayed by his first 
biographer, Weems. Mr. Lodge has succeeded to some extent in pre- 
senting us with a real Washington. We confess, however, that the 
Washington as presented to us in these pages is much more like what 
we would expect Washington to have been, although the character of 
the Father of the Country here revealed to us is by no means the same 
as the one the biographer thinks he has revealed. 

Hot-tempered, hot-blooded, full of his own importance and rank, 
fond of show, a gallant, reserved in speech, blunt to rudeness in writing, 
punctilious in money matters, keeping his word to the letter, and ex- 
pecting others to do the same, obstinate and tenacious, able to wait 
rather than run the risk of failure by any brilliant stroke, — such is the 
man Mr. Lodge presents to us, and, be it said, such is the man his por- 
traits proclaim to the least observant physiognomist. 

The life he led in private was just that led by an ordinary English 
colonial gentleman, — hospitable, shooting, riding, sitting as magistrate, 
having a righteous horror of poachers, punctual in his place as vestry- 
man, as jealous of any infringement of his rights as any English country 
squire from Runnymede to now, no talker, a despiser of debates, no 
political agitator, no schemer, true to his plighted word, with little or no 
imagination, reading little, but remembering that little well: such was 
George Washington in private ; such have been for generations and are 
still hosts of country gentlemen in England. 

In his career as soldier there is much to remind one of Wellington, — 
the same patience, the same endurance, the same obstinacy to carry 
the campaign to a successful issue in the teeth of opposition at head- 
quarters, the same Fabian policy on the field, the same stern sense of 
duty, and the same prompt seizure of advantages. Without Wellington 
Spain would have been lost, Napoleon sovereign of Europe. Without 
Washington the colonists never would have been victorious. 

As we have intimated, Mr. Lodge in his remarks on Washington’s 
character thinks he has so portrayed him that “these volumes, so far 
as they speak at all, are in a tone of almost unbroken praise of the great 
man they attempt to portray.” We doubt whether “ almost unbroken 
praise ’’ is a manly tribute to any hero, however great. Such a course 
is always disappointing the reader’s sense of justice; his experience 
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of life is outraged. Perfection is not given to mortal man. When 
claimed, a reaction as strong the other way is sure to ensue. After 
all, is not George Washington a man great enough to admit of his 
errors, faults, or weaknesses being frankly told? We conceive his virtues 
will shine all the greater if we take into account the infirmities he had 
to battle against. Such, we think, would have been the view Wash- 
ington would have taken of any of his heroes, and such would he have 
deemed fitting to have been taken of himself. There is one thing 
which strikes one very forcibly in any perusal of George Washington’s 
life, — how utterly foreign to his tastes would have been the party and 
political manceuvres of latter-day American politicians. 


Benjamin Franklin. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 

This is one of the volumes in the series of “American Statesmen.” 
If the remaining volumes of the series are equal to this one, the 
publishers ought to be rewarded well for their enterprise. Good 
type, good paper, good binding, all combine to make a very hand- 
some set, and a welcome addition to our libraries. Mr. Morse has 
done full justice to Franklin. The cautious, shrewd man of busi- 
ness, methodical in all his ways, yet, unlike most cautious men, ven- 
turesome in the domains of thought, but ever with an eye to the main 
chance, Franklin was just the man needed by a young country as its 
ambassador, to inspire confidence among the suspicious diplomats of the 
Old World. Throughout this volume the many-sidedness of Franklin’s 
character is well brought out ; nor are his faults too much glossed over. 
A more sensitive nature, a more high-strung character, would have been 
fretted to death, — would have lost patience, and then heart, through 
all the vexatious delays, disappointments, and trials which the equable 
temperament of Franklin met by a simple renewal of perseverance. If 
Washington fought Young America’s battles, Franklin financed for her. 
The United States owes as much to the one as to the other ; it is hard to 
say what would have been the fate of the revolted colonies had either of 
these worthies been deprived of the help of the other, — men really as 
different from each other as it is possible to conceive, yet by their com- 
bination affording the young nation just the qualities she needed. The 
proud, reserved, colonial gentleman and the shrewd New England 
shopkeeper by the union of their characteristics afforded just what a 
nation fighting for its independence most needed ; and both, separately 
and combined, undoubtedly have greatly influenced and moulded Ameri- 
can public thought, though, as might be expected, the more common- 
place nature of Franklin has done so more readily than the aristocratic 
Washington. 
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William West Skiles. A Sketch of Missionary Life at Valle Crucis in 
Western North Carolina, 1842-1862. Edited by SUSAN FENIMORE 


Cooper. New York: James Pott and Co. 

Miss Cooper has the inherited power of a picturesque style and of 
being able to depict scenery, —a rare accomplishment. To no better 
hands could have been intrusted the work of sketching the life of the 
single-hearted missionary amid the suggestive scenery of Valle Crucis. 
The lesson of the life of William West Skiles is that simple earnestness 
and devoutness of life-— talents, in a word, which the humbly en- 
dowed of men can by prayer possess — will achieve results which the 
most highly gifted would despair of attaining. The life and work of 
this devout deacon was patriarchal in its simplicity, and also in its 
wide-reaching influence. The history of Valle Crucis and the estab- 
lishment there of the Order of the Holy Cross is bound up so closely 
with that of Bishop Ives that it always will form an important chapter in 
the history of the American Church. The bishop’s idea of a missionary 
brotherhood was a right one; but unfortunately the bishop was not 
strong enough a man to carry it through in the then temper of Church- 
men. It is the only possible way of working scattered rural settlements, 
which never can afford the luxury of resident married clergy. The 
times were not ripe, however, for the experiment, nor was the bishop 
a man of sufficient nerve to weather the storm. More boldness, more 
discretion, and especially more patience and faith, would have given a 
different result, and Valle Crucis might have been now the centre of many 
a rural missionary brotherhood. Miss Cooper’s little volume comes at 
a timely moment, when we hear so much of the expediency of reviving 
some of the ancient orders of the Church. Every experiment, even if 
unsuccessful, is full of lessons to the wise and prudent. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

We noticed in the July number of the Cuurcu Review for 1889 the 
first five volumes of this series. We have since received volumes seven 
and eight. The sixth has not come to hand, and we therefore do not 
know if it has been published. The volumes received deal with Monk 


and Strafford. 


Monk. By JuLIAN Consett. London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Corbett deserves much praise for the great pains he has taken 
with the story of the life of his hero, The temptation to be hasty and 
sketchy in a little work of this kind is almost irresistible; but Mr. 
Corbett has not fallen under it. Concisely, succinctly, and yet omit- 
ting nothing of the slightest importance, he has told the story of that 
full life. That justice should have been done to Monk in the past is 
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out of the question, as English writers of history have been too eager to 
prove their own party right, as a rule, rather than give honest facts. 
Moreover, the Radicals and Puritans hated the man who had restored 
order in the place of the chaos they had brought about, and liberty in 
lieu of the license they dreamed of. It is not too great a tribute to 
Monk to say of him that in the crisis which determined the fate of 
modern England he rose equal to the occasion. Of how few, even 
of the greatest heroes, can that be said! In no narrow sense of the 
word, then, can it be claimed that Monk was the saviour of England, 
— her liberties and her freedom. 


Lord Strafford. By H. D. TRAILL. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Co. 


To condense within a couple of hundred pages the life of this great 
patriot and statesman is no easy task. To write about almost any 
other English hero is also comparatively easy ; but there are a few men 
round whose lives there is a glamour and charm which renders every biog- 
raphy unsatisfying. Perhaps round no three Englishmen has that been 
so to an equal degree as with Strafford and his two contemporaries, 
Charles and Laud. Under these difficult and trying circumstances Mr. 
Traill has not failed. To achieve success would require genius of the 
highest order. The devotion to his country, the steadfast adherence to 
duty, the deep insight in the future, the keen appreciation of the present 
needs of his country, the unswerving loyalty to a noble cause, to friends 
in adversity, to a faithless master, to an ungrateful people, through good 
report and evil report, in sickness and in health, — are all here plainly 
and honestly set forth. To readers of Macaulay’s delightful novel, 
The History of England, the mere claim of such qualities on behalf of 
Strafford will seem strange. But truth is stranger than fiction. It is 
curious that Englishmen should have been content to have their history 
so garbled and so falsely told as it has been. There have been signs 
of late of a healthy reaction. History in our own public schools is 
so little taught that we can imagine no better gift to our young 
people than the lives of men who have made history» It is idle 
to speculate as to what would have happened had Strafford been in 
Charles’ place, or had he served a Victor Emmanuel or a William of 
Prussia. Much misery, much wrong, much wickedness, would have 
been spared England. All that the Christian can say is that the Lorp 
ruleth, be the people never so impatient. 

We would suggest the addition of these lives of English men of action 
to the list of Sunday-school and parish library books. If a selection has 
to be made from them, then the best three are, in our opinion, Gordon, 
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by Sir W. Butler; A/onk, by Julian Corbett; and Strafford, by H. D. 
Traill. These three ought to find a place in every home. 


Louisa May Alcott: Her Life, Letters, and Journals. Edited by EDNAR 
D. CHENEY. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

To the numbers to whom Miss Alcott’s works have proved interest- 
ing, this biography of hers will have a special charm. It is sympathetic, 
painstaking, and accurate. A great number of her private letters are 
here given, and Miss Alcott is thus allowed to tell her own life. The 
extracts from her Journal also help us to realize better her simple life, 
as it does not show traces of having been written with an eye to 
publication. 


Jane Austen. By Mrs. CHARLES MALDEN. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This is one of the series of “famous women” published by Messrs. 
Roberts. Of Jane Austen herself there is nothing new told us. Indeed, 
the quiet, uneventful life she led is not likely to afford us, at this late 
date, anything fresh. The little that is to be told, is, however, told us 
in an entertaining manner by Mrs. Malden. Three fourths of the vol- 
ume are, however, taken up witlf accounts of Miss Austen’s works, a 
description of their characters, and a précis of their plot. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


This is another series of English worthies, — companions to “ English 
Men of Action.”’ Two only of the series have reached us, — Cardinal 
Wolsey, by Mandell Creighton ; Henry the Seventh, by James Gairdner ; 
published by Macmillan and Co., London and New York. 

The not very attractive character of the Seventh Henry is fairly told, 
and a good claim is made out for his being reckoned as a great states- 
man. Mr. Gairdner certainly cannot be accused of hero-worship as far 
as his own hero is concerned. Such an attitude may secure impartiality, 
or the semblance of it, but it fails to kindle enthusiasm. ‘To endeavor 
to compress within the scanty, prescribed limits the full story of Wolsey’s 
life, is a hardy undertaking. It is like the old fable of endeavoring to 
compress the genii within the jar. English sovereigns have been pecu- 
liarly fortunate in the men who served them. No other country appears 
to have raised such a band of loyal men of the highest talents ready to 
sacrifice themselves for their sovereigns. Princes are ever ungrateful. 
That for the sake of a court life men of small abilities should become 
courtiers, is easily understood. Such courtiers ever fail falling fortunes. 
They are like the winter beggars of the Puerta del Sol, who shift their 
places, following the sun as he travels round the square. 
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That men of pre-eminent genius should devote their whole being to 
serve princes— who are ever the shrewdest of hucksters, giving nothing, 
but receiving all—is one of the mysteries of the human heart. The 
only sovereign who at all realized the worth of her counsellors and ser- 
vants was perhaps Queen Elizabeth ; and she, being a woman, was con- 
sequently less fickle, and truer than her brother princes of England. The 
lofty character of Wolsey contrasts painfully with the brutal, greedy, 
crafty, and jealous Henry. No statesman has influenced modern thought 
so much as Wolsey. To no statesman, be he English or foreign, is 
the world of to-day so great a debtor. England’s influence in Europe 
dates from Wolsey. Henry’s decadence dates from the fall of Wolsey. 
All that is good in the Reformation settlement is due to Wolsey. In 
studying such characters as these, we may well exclaim, as we look 
round on the petty politicians of to-day, “ Of a truth, there were giants 
in those days!” Like the ass of old in the lion’s skin, so now poli- 
ticians dub themselves statesmen, and they deceive the world. The 
histories of such lives as those of Wolsey and Strafford ennoble. The 
tendency nowadays is to divorce the ideal from the practical. Tush! 
The fool hath said, “ There is no Gop.” Nothing practical can ever be 
done without an ideal. The higher the ideal, the greater the practical 
result. As one of England’s greatest and wisest of writers has said, “ In 
striving to reach the sun, we may reach a star.” One of the best ways 
to arouse in Young America a national ambition, and a consequent po- 
litical and civil service reform, might be a study of the stories of these 
worthies of old who forgot self for king and country. 


The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg, Doctor in Divinity. 
By ANNE AyRES. Fourth edition. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

The fourth edition of this charming biography is welcome, as showing 
the unabated interest in the life and work of a holy man twelve years 
after his death. To few men in the American Church, if to any other, 
has it been given to influence the Church for good to such an extent 
as it was given to Muhlenberg. To few men has it been given to have 
so sympathetic a biographer. We have in this life another example of 
the truth of our Lornp’s words, unpleasant as they are to this easy gen- 
eration, that celibacy, to those who can receive it, is a higher life. Had 
Muhlenberg married, he would have made a good, kind husband and 
indulgent father, but the Church would have lost a lifelong service, and 
a progeny of noble deeds and fruitful works. 

The call to celibacy, which Muhlenberg obeyed, reminds one very 
much of the call to S. Augustine of “ Zolle lege, tolle lege,” by the 
stranger child. Muhlenberg had made an appointment to escort a 
young lady to Morning Service. 
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On his way to keep the appointment he passed a Roman Catholic Church, and 
stepping in for a moment, these words of the preacher fell upon his ear: “ We have 
but one heart; if we had two hearts, we might give one to Gop and the other to this 
world; having but one, Gop must have it all.” “Amen!” said William Augustus 
Muhlenberg’s inmost soul. “ Farewell, ;” and he never took the lady to church, 
nor sent her the book she had asked to borrow of him [p. 69]. 





What an encouragement this anecdote ought to be to preachers, when 
they become faint-hearted at the apparent lack of success of their 
sermons! ‘This Roman preacher most probably never knew in this 
world that his words had won a soul to Gop, that his words, spoken in 
faithfulness to his Master, had been so richly blessed ; and that through 
them, the whole American Church should be taught the lesson it sorely 
needed, of a holier and purer spiritual worship. By a faithful sermon, 
by a faithful discharge of duty, this unknown preacher had advanced the 
cause of Catholic unity more than thousands of platform orations. Pa- 
tience ; patience! it is the bow strung at a venture, it is the SPIRIT 
blowing where It listeth, that accomplishes Gop’s work. 

There are a few incidents given in this volume that show the genuine 
kind-heartedness of the man. Here is one. When at the Flushing Insti- 
tute, he wore heavy, creaking boots, so that he might not steal upon the 
boys unawares. Here is another. 

In the morning, he had left his dying mother for a brief space, at the summons 
of a sick man, one of the poorest of the congregation. “Are you able for this?” 
it was asked by one who announced the call. “Why not let Mr. —— [the as- 


sistant] go?” “No,” he said; “I cannot help my mother. I think I can help poor 
J——. So there is all the more reason for my going when he sends for me” 


[p. 232]. 

One more. 

Like most literary men, he was apt to have rather a book-strewn and disarranged 
study. His mother was punctiliously neat and orderly. When it was found desira- 
ble, from the construction of the house and other circumstances, to convey the 
remains into the church through this room, before the hour for the removal came 
he occupied himself and an attendant in adjusting everything just as she used to 
desire he should keep it, that there might be nothing other than she would have 
liked, as her corpse was borne through [p. 233]. 

In Churchmanship the doctor had, unfortunately, a few crotchets, 
caused by a defective training. Although all his natural tendencies were 
to ritualism and Catholicism, yet his lack of definite theological early 
training kept him from fully perceiving the logical sequence of his acts. 

His ritualism no doubt was esthetic, but it was at the same time truly 
Catholic, since it was a striving for the expression of the faith within. 
Certainly no man in America has done more to advance what ritualists 
have fought for, for the last fifty years, in England. To Muhlenberg the 
American Church owes the introduction and enforcement of all the 
usages that the High-Church school fought for in England, — the recog- 
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nition that Matins, Litany, and the Holy Communion are three distinct 
services ; early communions ; flowers and lights at the altar; free seats ; 
congregational services; responsive worship; keeping Lent; the ob- 
servance of Good Friday; the Offertory; the daily service ; reverent 
funerals ; and lastly, sisterhoods and hospitals and homes under the 
influence of the Church, 

It is a grand roll of achievements. The best tribute which the clergy 
who talk most about the “dear doctor” or “the good doctor” can 
offer to his memory, is to go and do likewise. We have, alas! in New 
York even, many churches which need to copy the Church of the Holy 
Communion as it was in Muhlenberg’s time, twenty years ago, and that 
are, even after all these years, far below his standard. 

Some of Muhlenberg’s conceits remind one forcibly of George 
Herbert : — 

Saith Pauper to Dives, “I fear that too great 
Is the bulk of your gold for the needle-eyed gate.” 
Said Dives to Pauper, “ And you with your pride, 
Tho’ ragged, too swollen for getting inside.” 
Oh, take thee heed, and never say 
I have too much to do to pray, 
Lest half thy work be thrown away, 
And thou, at last, lose all thy pay. 
Poverty’s mite 
With the Lorp is all right, 
For ’t is poverty’s might ; 
But when wealth gives a mite, 
It is vile in His sight. 


Shall we call his dying after the full ten years he had asked fora 
mere coincidence? Not we. Was it not that spiritual illumination 
which devout souls often receive? 


A circumstance occurred at St. Johnland, in the spring of 1867, which was re- 
membered later with some emotion. Dr. Muhlenberg, walking about the place one 
April day with the wife of a brother clergyman, paused at the entrance of the grove 
on the grassy knoll, now the centre of the little cemetery, though then not set apart 
for such use. The elevation commands an excellent view of the settlement; and 
after silently surveying the then unoccupied site, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Ten 
years more, O my FATHER, if it please thee, to set forward this work, and then —” 
spreading his hands expressively toward the turf, and a moment afterwards stretch- 
ing them eagerly upwards, as his eye gazed into the heavens. He said no other 
word. Precisely ten years to a month, and his mortal remains were laid beneath 
the sod on the summit of the knoll where he was then standing [p. 409]. 


We said at the outset it was a charming biography ; we conclude by 
saying that its charm lies in the fact that it is the record of a reverent 
man by a reverent woman. Reverence appears to have been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this devoted priest; and it is that which 
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made acquaintances into friends, and friends into loved ones. In con- 
clusion, we give the following anecdote, as it bears out what we have 
just said. It is not in this biography, but is a reminiscence of Dr. J. 


A. Bolles : — 


Not long after this I met the senior warden of a country parish, who had then 
just returned from New York City, where he had attended service in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, under the rectorship of Dr, Muhlenberg. From the manner 
in which he toid me about that service one would suppose that he had never before 
heard of a congregation kneeling in prayer. “ Yes,” said he, “everybody knelt, 
actually knelt; and I knelt, could not do otherwise, went right down on my knees, 
and said my prayers in that way as never before.” Then the good man went on to 
tell me of its blessed influences, and from henceforth he intended to do the same 
always. The name of that senior warden was Church, of Angelica, Alleghany Co., 
N. Y., whose Christian name I do not remember, but whose surname and locality 


are too suggestive of heavenly things for one ever to forget. 


Holy men are rare; lives of holy men rarer; reverent lives of holy 


men rarest. 


MEN OF THE BIBLE. 

The October volume of the Cuurcn Review contained notices of 
nine of this series published by Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph and 
Co. of New York. A further number has reached us, — Aings of 
Israel and Fudah, by George Rawlinson, M. A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 

To no better hands than those of Canon Rawlinson could a history of 
the kings of Israel and Judah have been intrusted. His accurate knowl- 
edge of the ancient East makes even the lives of obscure and petty kings 
vivid and interesting. Many an antiquarian is like a deep well, keeping 
within all the waters of his knowledge. Rawlinson is rather like the Nile ; 
the waters of his knowledge overflow on all sides, making arid subjects 
fruitful of interest. Every recent discovery amid the buried past is made 
to elucidate the biblical text. Apparent in all the reigns, this treat- 
ment is most apparent in the description of those of Jehoshaphat and 
Hezekiah. ‘The intense personality of these Jewish kings, brought out 
so clearly but concisely in the sacred narrative, and with much ampli- 
fication of detail by Canon Rawlinson, lend a charm and a living inter- 
est to the records of their lives often wanting in those of greater and 
more modern sovereigns. Apart from a theological sense, such works 
as these are valuable, if only from the narrow historical sense we hear 
so much of latterly. It would be a great gain if Christians, not nomi- 
nal merely, but devout ones, would acknowledge to themselves, and 
own to others, that the Jewish history, as pure history, has as much 
interest as that of France or England. It is time that the apologetic 
and half-hearted pleas for the study of Old Testament history be 
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abandoned. They were always useless; they weakened the religious 
interest without arousing the human. It comes as a shock and a sur- 
prise to most to be told that the history of the Jews contains as much 
life and color, picturesqueness, pathos, light, and shadow, has as 
startling examples of virtue and vice, enshrines the memories of wars 
and victories, democratic struggles, aristocratic influences, agrarian and 
labor upheavings, intrigues of palace, nobles, and people, as the history 
of any other people presents. Statesmen, poets, kings, conquerors, 
tribunes of the people, all pass across Israel’s stage with as intense and 
vivid a personality as can only be rivalled by certain epochs of other 
nation’s histories. If Canon Rawlinson’s contribution to the series of 
“Men of the Bible” should help to dissipate the common impression 
concerning biblical history, and add to the number of its earnest stu- 
dents, he will have had the reward he most prizes. 


HISTORY. 


Epocus oF CHURCH History. 

In the July number of the CuurcH Review fourteen volumes of this 
series, published by Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. of New 
York, were reviewed. We have now to notice the last volume, since 
received, — Zhe Arian Controversy, by N. M. Gwatkin. 

At a time when the Catholic Church is confronted with Arianism under 
new names, it is well that there should be easily accessible a handy vol- 
ume giving the history of the old Arian controversy, and really defining 
how far short of Christianity the Arian profession of belief really was. 
Mr. Gwatkin’s style is eminently suited for the unravelling of a knotted 
question. Clear, concise, at times epigrammatic, he tells the story of 
this the subtlest intellectual controversy the world has seen, so that 
even the most slow of thought cannot fail to grasp its successive evolu- 
tions. The worldly side, the spiritual side, and the intellectual side of 
the controversy are all shown, and shown fearlessly. The wire-pulling, 
the intriguing, the tricks of expediency, the halting faith, the erastian- 
ism, the ignorance, the selfishness, the sordidness which mark almost all 
concerned during some period or other of the long controversy, — 
Athanasius alone excepted, —are all with a cold impartiality laid bare. 
But with all that the reader, as he lays down the volume, perceives 
that Curist was in the boat all the time, and that thus finally the Ark 
“‘was at the land whither they went.” The reader will also feel that 
the chronicler who, for the sake of truth, hides nothing, does so with 
the firm faith that the truth is in Curist Jesus alone, as His person is 
defined to us in the Nicene Creed. 

This little volume should be in the hands of clergy and laymen to 
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read and to lend, as it is the most readable and concise hand-book on 
the subject dealt with. He who imagines the Arian controversy a dead 
issue is wofully mistaken. It lurks in every attack against the Church 
and her ministry. It faces the open day in every attempt to lower 
dogma and exalt morality. When Curist is praised as the Good man, 
let the hearer beware lest Arius be speaking behind the mask. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Teachers’ Manual of Geography. By Jacques W. Repway. Boston; 
D. C. Heath and Co. 
Topics in Geography. By W.F.Nicuots, A.M. Boston: D.C. Heath 


and Co. 


The first of these little works will be found valuable to teachers having 
advanced classes in geography. To our mind, however, there is a 
great deal too much attention directed to physical, scientific, and what 
might be termed theoretical geography, and not enough to practical 
geography. A boy or a girl leaving school may be able to answer ques- 
tions as to the formation of the Jebbel Haggar Mountains, or give the 
apparent daily motion of the sun at the North Pole, and yet be non- 
plussed by a simple, practical question as to where Esquimalt, St. Cloud, 
the Escorial, or Torquay are, and how to reach them, say from New 
York, and much less know anything of the historical or local importance 
of such places. 

To obviate this ignorance in part, we conjecture the hand-book by 
Mr. Nichols is directed ; it only does so in part. We cannot conceive 
any child getting any intelligent idea of Norwegians, say, by being told 
of them that they are “noted for their intelligence, industry, and inde- 
pendence.” Have Scandinavians these three qualities in excess of all 
Europeans? The idea is preposterous. Again, the Portuguese are de- 
scribed as being “ fond of music, bright colors, and of dancing.” How 
ridiculous to describe a nation thus! Portugal, which has cleverly 
been called a study in brown, dubbed fond of bright colors! The 
millions of Russia are airily classified thus: ‘“ Inhabitants. —The people 
of the Russian empire are of a cheerful temperament and fond of frolic.” 
We turn to Great Britain and read of its inhabitants: ‘The English are 
robust, fond of domestic life, and athletic amusements. The Welsh are 
industrious and frugal. The Scotch have displayed great genius in his- 
tory, philosophy, and poetry. The Irish are noted for wit, cheerful- 
ness, and warmth of heart.” It is news to us that Ireland is in Great 
Britain. 

The characteristics applied to the four nationalities would leave 
Macaulay’s New Zealander to imagine that the English did nothing but 
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go in for athletics ; that the Welsh were more frugal than the Scotch ; 
and that the Scotch alone could boast of historians, philosophers, and 
poets. As a matter of fact, Scotland has produced neither philosopher, 
poet, nor historian of the first class. We are amused to see it gravely 
stated that it is never very cold in Spain. Cold is relative ; but when 
men are frozen to death, the cold may be termed “very cold” without 
exaggeration. Among the natural curiosities of Pisa are mentioned 
the leaning tower. We are also gravely informed that “Calais is a for- 
tified seaport opposite Dover. A tunnel under the strait connecting the 
two is now being built.” Sir Edward Watkin will be delighted to hear 
the good news. Seriously speaking, such blunders as these are inex- 
cusable. We would recommend that this edition be recalled, and a per- 
son a little more competent than Mr. Nichols be obtained to edit the 
next. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. 
By EpMoND GASTINEAU, A.M. New York and Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman, and Co. 

We much regret to see the repetition of the absurd attempt to teach 
pronunciation by exaggerated spelling. For example, place the follow- 
ing sentence before ten Americans ignorant of French, and we wager 
not one will pronounce it aright : — 

Da!-bor’, zhi vii fair vé-zé-ta’ léh ba-gazh’, a a-lor’ pran-drun fé-akr’ 
a a la’ t06 dré-a! da-zhii-na’ a 16-tél’. 

The selection of idioms is very good, being not made to hand, but 
the ones used in every-day speech on the occasions given. A person 
who had mastered the idioms and forms of speech here given would 
have little difficulty in making himself understood (provided, of course, 
he had the living voice to teach him the pronunciation) on his first trip 
to Paris, and carry him creditably through a short excursion in France, 
which appears to be the aim of the book. 


An Inductive Latin Method. By WitLttaAmM R. HARPER and ISAAC B. 
BurGeEss. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, and Co. 

An Inductive Greek Method. By WILLIAM R. HARPER and WILLIAM E. 
Waters. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, and Co. 

For self-study, or, that is to say, home study without a master, or by 
such aid as correspondence can afford, we deem these introductory 
text-books just the thing. The method is not as dry as the more formal 
one of studying grammar first. It tends to make these languages ac- 
quired as if they were living and not dead. We consider it easier to 
learn something of Latin or Greek by this method than by any other 
we have seen. Whether the same elegance of construction can be 
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acquired under it as under the old method is another matter, and 
one we are inclined to doubt. Still, the aim of the great majority of 
students is to be able to read without too much hesitancy an easy pas- 
sage in Latin or Greek, and that as soon as possible. We recommend 
this method as answering that purpose. 


P. Terenti Afri Adelphoe. Edited by HENRY PREBLE. Boston: Ginn 
and Co. 
This edition of Terence’s play appears to be more suitable as a stage 
edition than for college students. The text is clearly printed, and con- 
tains stage directions in English. 


An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. By HtRAm Corson, LL.D. 
Boston: D. C, Heath and Co. 

This is purely a class-book, suitable for an advanced class in English 
literature. None of the plays are given in full, but only characteristic 
passages, with comments thereon. 

We regret to see a chapter devoted to the discussion of that most 
futile and inane of modern controversies, — the Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversy. Of course there is a good deal read into Shakespeare 
which he never even dreamed of, but we suppose this is inevitable in all 
such works. We also are told with iterating weariness much of the 
“moral proportion” of Shakespeare’s plays, whatever that may mean 
in plain English. In the Preface we meet this term twice, and are 
told, — 

To come into the fullest possible sympathy with this proportion, with this har- 
mony and truthfulness, should be the highest aim of Shakespearian culture. 

Really, the apostles of “culture” are getting too bewildering for plain 
students. We had heard of the Morris culture, the Swinburne culture, 
and the Browning culture, and now we have added to the list “Shake- 
spearian culture.” Why not Chaucerian culture, Baconian culture, Addi- 
sonian culture? Why not have a culture of every author from A to 
Z? Precisely what is meant by “culture” it would be difficult for the 
most advanced to define, we suppose, yet we have a dim suspicion that 
it is but our old friend “ ideal” called by a new name. The only ideal 
formerly was extra-human,—even the Perfect One. Now, in break- 
ing loose from the Gospel ideal, it seems as if each literary celebrity 
was to be set up in our market-places as a rival ideal or culture to that 
of his brother author. Formerly all men, great or small, were judged by 
one standard ; now each author has his coterie. Each, as in Ephesus 
of old, has his little image to worship; loud, therefore, is the cry, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” We confess that this multiplicity 
of little idols and their “ culture ” does not, in our opinion, tend to develop 
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any strong or perfect characters, for one reason, if for no other, — each 
man will choose the idol that is in sympathy with him; hence really 
there is no attempt to reach the ideal by self-discipline, very much as 
devotees run from one father confessor to another till the most com- 
placent is found. 


An Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning's Poetry. By HiRAM 
Corson, LL. D. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 

Even admirers of Robert Browning admit that there is no poet re- 
quiring more explanation, and whose verses more need research as to 
their hidden meaning, than their favorite. That obscurity and depth 
should go together has not yet, notwithstanding Browning and his imi- 
tators, been recognized as a canon of poetry. However much readers 
of Browning may disagree as to his poetic rank, or as to the compara- 
tive merit of his pieces, yet all agree that Browning has undoubtedly 
enriched our poetic storehouse. Mr. Corson has certainly done his 
best to render the task less rugged to the student. At the outset we 
have five chapters dealing with poetry from Chaucer and Browning, 
with the idea of personality, and of art as an intermediate agency of 
personality, as embodied in Browning’s poetry, with Browning’s ob- 
scurity, with Browning’s verse, and with the arguments of the poems. 
Then in addition there are comments on the text to explain archaic 
words or rugged expressions. Finally, there is appended a list of criti- 
cisms of Browning’s works. It makes an excellent class-book. 


Niels Klim's Wallfahrt in die Unterwelt. By Lupwic HOLBERG. Edited 
by EuGENE H. Bassitt, Instructor in German in Harvard University. 

Bug-Jargal. By Vicror HuGo. Edited for schools and colleges with 
Life, Notes, etc., by JAMES BoreLie, B. A., Senior French Master in 
Dulwich College. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 

These two volumes form a part of Heath’s Modern Language Series, 
and are for French and German students of about a year’s standing. 
They are standard works in their respective languages. Holberg’s story 
is a satirical work, published in 1741, suggested probably by Swift’s 
Gulliver's Travels. It was first published anonymously and written 
in Latin, but a German edition soon followed. It has been judiciously 
edited by Mr. Babbitt. 

Hugo’s Bug- ¥argal was written when the eminent author was only 
sixteen years of age. Nine years later it was partly remodelled and re- 
written, and contains the germs of several characters who reappeared 
in Hugo’s later works. The Editor has in his notes elucidated points 
of syntax and idiomatic expressions, but has given very little actual 
translation. 
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The Language of the New Testament. By the late REv. WILLIAM HENRY 
Stmcox, M. A., Rector of Harlaxton. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
This volume forms one of the series of the “ Theological Educator” 
issued by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. The Preface and the Introduction 
are both valuable and instructive; so is the first chapter, “On the 
Language of the Jewish Hellenists.” The rest of the volume is taken 
up with an examination in detail of the characteristics of New Testa- 
ment Greek. ‘This part of the work appears to us to be very thorough. 
It is certainly a volume that ought to be added to the text-books 
already in use in our theological institutions for the study of the New 
Testament. It covers a ground which no ordinary grammar or lexicon 
even attempts to deal with, and is therefore equally invaluable to such 
of the clergy who read their Greek Testament. 


A Manual of Empirical Psychology. By Dr. Gustav ADOLF LINDNER, 
Professor in the University of Prague. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 


1889. 

This is an authorized translation of Dr. Lindner’s work, by Charles de 
Jarmo, Professor of Modern Languages in Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill, and is intended as a text-book for high schools and 
colleges. 


GENERAL. 


Esther's Fortune: A Story for Girls. By Lucy C. Liture. Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates. 

A story showing much talent; and if the authoress will study the 
great novelists more, she is capable of giving us a good novel. As it is, 
this story is too stiff and crowded; it lacks simplicity and easy move- 
ment. ‘There are too many incidents and characters brought in which 
are not subsidiary to the development of the plot. If the writer 
studies any of the great works of fiction, she will perceive that no inci- 
dent is brought in which does not help out either the plot or the flow of 
the story. Let her read critically such masterpieces as Zhe Caxtons, 
My Novel, Esmond, or David Copperfield, and she will be aston- 
ished at the strength which underlies their apparent simplicity. Sim- 
plicity is the evidence of the highest art. Miss Lillie has tried the 
unfortunate experiment of having too many heroes. Esther, Janet Lisle, 
Kirwen, Maurice, — all claim our admiration, and are practically on the 





same level. If the authoress had made Janet Lisle more the central 
figure, had omitted half a dozen of the minor characters, which have 
really no existence, but are mere names, — mere sign-posts, to convey 
tu the reader the ideas of the authoress as to how certain charities 
could be conducted,— we should have had a simpler and therefore 
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stronger book. The attempt to interest the reader in the various girls 
at the Flower-garden is an evidence of great weakness. So again are 
the elaborate details the authoress enters into regarding Professors Cra- 
mon and Ranfelter, considering that they do not advance the story in 
the least. Esther could have left Munich without ever having been to 
either of these professors; the fact of her having a good voice could 
have been brought out when in England. So also, there was no need of 
Antonio. For every fresh scene or event Miss Lillie brings in new per- 
sonages, where a more careful writer would have made the old ones do 
the work. Bulwer-Lytton or Dickens are careful not to dissipate the 
reader’s interest ; if minor characters are introduced, they are so intro- 
duced as to heighten the interest in the chief personages, not to absorb 
interest. So it is in life; the people we meet in our daily rounds, the 
servants who come and go in our houses, the clerks in the stores, — 
all pass through our lives without arousing even our interest in them, 
except under extraordinary circumstances. ‘They are all complete 
strangers to us, though individually they may be better and more inter- 
esting than the father or mother, sweetheart or wife, children or friends, 
whose lives alone interest us, and for whom we toil and moil. Let Miss 
Lillic in her next novel give us fewer personages, bring into prominent 
relief the chief ones, and throw into the background the minor ones, 
and she will move our heart-strings and sustain our interest far more 
than she has done in £sther’s Fortune. The mind that thought out 
the idea of Janet Lisle and of Janet Lisle’s life, is capable of equally 
good and noble ideas; that is why we have criticised the method of 
Miss Lillie in this book, in the hope that she will, by studying the 
greatest authors, learn how to work her ideas out. 

Our authoress should also pay more attention to little details, — for in- 
stance, speaking of London, the Strand is not in the city. Immediately 
the Strand enters the city, it becomes Fleet Street. Then again, we are 
told that the period of Esther’s first visit to London was at the time por- 
trayed in Dickens’ early novels, and yet Esther is made to take the un- 
derground railway at Charing Cross, which is a modern construction. 
There were in Dickens’ early days no underground railways, even along 
the Marylebone Road, which was built long before the one passing by 
Charing Cross and under the Thames embankment. 

Coffee and ices are not usually given to visitors of an afternoon in 
England. ‘That is an American fashion ; certainly they were not given 
anywhere thirty-seven years ago. In wealthy noblemen’s houses brass 
candlesticks are not placed out in the hall for guests. Such is and was 
the custom in old hotels or lodging-houses, but in an English gentle- 
man’s house silver candlesticks alone were then used. Miss Lillie, like 
most modern writers, is very confused between her “ wills ” and “shalls ;”’ 
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and on page 262 we have, “try and talk so wisely,” —a com- 
mon error for “try to talk.” The next page [p. 263] ends with this 
singular line: “I begged Margaret to contrive a messenger down to 
Plunket Street ;’’ what happened to the messenger when he was “ con- 
trived’’ we are not told, and our curiosity as to the fate of that luck- 
less individual remains unsatisfied. 

We rather fear that the designer of the illustration facing page 298 
did not read the story. Certainly, we are nowhere told in that chapter 
that Mackenzie took his fiancée in his arms, as is thus pictured ; 
indeed, the only passage authorizing that illustration that we can re- 
member is that on page 314. Nor are any of the illustrations appro- 
priate to the period the authoress says she is writing about : — 

I am writing of a day, be it remembered, before the “model” houses for the 


poor were built, of a day when this neighborhood [of Drury Lane] presented the 
scenes from which Dickens drew his “ Tom all alone,” etc. [p. 78]. 


If the work reaches a second edition, we would advise Miss Lillie to 
cut out this and the one or two other passages where she tells us of the 
period she is writing about, because the whole story is modern, and she 
is really writing of London as it is now, or has been for the last fifteen 
years. For an authoress to say she is writing about London as it was in 
1853 —or thirty-seven years ago— is not the same thing as doing it. 
Such passages are only hindrances to the enjoyment of the story to any 
one who knows London at all; and as they do not affect the thread of 
the story, they are better out altogether. 

We have criticised this story at some length simply because we be- 
lieve Miss Lillie is capable of better things. She has the talent, but she 
needs much study, much application, and much reading of the classical 
novelists, unless she is satisfied to have her works descend to the level 
of the present slip-shod writing of the day. With all its faults, Zs- 
ther’s Fortune is a very readable book, with an excellent tone. We 
cordially recommend its addition to Sunday-school libraries. 


East Coast Days, and Memories. By the Author of 7he Recreations of a 
Country Parson. London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Essays, chatty, charming, and genial. The hand of our old friend 
has not lost its cunning. ‘They are full of kindly humor, gentle satire, 
shrewd wisdom, and yet making for higher things. 

This is just the volume, brother parson, for you to have handy on 
these winterevenings. You come home tired, jaded, nervous, and shall 
Isay crabby? You adjust your study-lamp and draw your chair to the 
table, but feel too weary to begin your sermon, or to take down that 
volume containing your appointed reading. Poor fellow! You need 
just a little stimulant, just a little opiate to dull thought of self. Ah, 
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well! reach out for this little volume, and take just one draught. 
You will rise a different man. The day’s small worries and disappoint- 
ments seem dim now. The spiteful little thorns your people have been 
pricking into you do not wound so much now. The reason? You 
have gone out of self, and entered another man’s life, have seen with 
his eyes and not yours. Fiat voluntas tua is now your Antiphon to 
your customary prayer of thanks for your return home from your par- 
ish rounds. You rise better fitted for your grapple with the learned 
doctor or the ancient Father. Your sermon is brighter and kindlier than 
if you had attacked it doggedly but spiritlessly on your immediate return. 
Some such work of gentle humanity is necessary. The down as well 
as the strong feathers are needed for the eagle’s flight. I admit the 
title of the volume is unpromising; but a jar is often badly labelled. 
Examine its contents rather; taste, and you will not leave till the end 
is reached. ‘To tempt you to overlook the title, here is a sample of the 
contents : — 

Of taking in sail; Of pushing and pushers; Of human incapacity ; 
Concerning a spoke in the wheel; Laborare est orare ; An unwonted 
Sunday ; What to make of you, young man ; How things will go at first ; 
A knock-down blow ; A gleam of sunshine ; All my sheaves. 

Brother, let us take the kindly advice of the wise man of old : — 


Despise not the discourse of the wise, but acquaint thyself with their proverbs ; 
for of them thou shalt learn instruction; . . . miss not the discourse of the elders. 


The New Priest in Conception Bay. By ROBERT LOWELL. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

When Zhe New Priest in Conception Bay first appeared, some 
quarter of a century ago, it made its mark at once. ‘The originality 
and vigor of the author, Prof. Robert Lowell, were unmistakable from 
beginning to end. There was a crisp freshness, clearness, and indi- 
viduality about everything and every person. The scene of the story 
itself was fresh ; for how many novelists have domiciled themselves in 
Newfoundland? In this book that great island’s strange peculiarities 
of sea and shore, of population and vegetation, are graphically photo- 
graphed, while its interior is even as yet an almost impenetrable mys- 
tery ; and every one of the leading characters is so sharply defined as to 
give the impression that they are all studies from life. Skipper George 
and his daughter, Mrs. Barré and Miss Dare, the quaint old smuggler 
Ladford, Mrs. Calloran, the Magistrates,—-who does not remember 
them all as rea/ people whom one has met? The New Priest himself 
is nobly depicted, with his deep, conscientious struggles ; and Father 
Nicholas, the villain of the story, with dear simple-hearted old Father 
O'Toole as his offset, live and move before us. Mr. Bangs, the Yankee, 
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has his part to play, and he plays it. The business-like way in which 
he puts himself under the instruction of Father O’Toole, in order to 
become a convert to Romanism, and the style in which he takes tran- 
substantiation, are inimitably droll. And wonderful is his Magic Lan- 
tern! The “great argument” of the book is the difference between 
Anglican and Roman Christianity. And it is well brought out, though 
with careful fairness, and even kind-heartedness, and thorough theologi- 
cal knowledge. This last, though never paraded, is the underlying rock 
from first to last. In this “#zrd reprinting of a remarkable book, may 
it find more friends than ever before ! 


Selections from Wordsworth, with Notes. By A.J. GEORGE, M.A. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co. 

The Prelude. By WILLIAM Worpbsworth, with Notes by A. J. GEORGE, 
M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 


These two books are admirably adapted for class-books and for 
private use. The notes are all placed at the end of the volumes, so 
that the text is clear and unimpeded. We fear that Wordsworth is a 
poet rather too much neglected in these days, yet there is no poet 
whose morality is higher, and whose lays are sweeter. The selections 
strike us as judicious, and are placed in their chronological order. 


The Dark Ages: Essays illustrating the State of Religion and Literature 
in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By S. R. 
MAITLAND, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. New Edition. John Hodges, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. New York: E. and J. B. 
Young and Co. 


The appearance of Maitland’s Dark Ages in a new edition is 
most welcome. When the papers which form the volume first came 
out in the British Magazine, from March, 1835, to February, 1838, 
they attracted growing attention; and their publication in a volume 
made them an acknowledged c/assic on the subject of the Dark Ages. 
The masterly way in which Maitland handles such historians as Robert- 
son, Warton, D’Aubigné, and others of the sort that were popular in 
those days, is simply destructive, — ridiculously destructive. And the 
wealth of minute knowledge concerning the ages referred to is simply 
marvellous. All is told, too, in such an easy, gossiping style as to make 
the perusal a pleasure rather than a labor. No other book has yet 
taken the place of Maitland in this peculiar field, and it is not likely 
that any ever will. We commend sermon-writers especially to the account 
given of Bardo’s sermon in the last chapter. Are amy of our modern 
preachers as familiar with their Bibles as Bardo was with his? 
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The Odd Number. Thirteen Tales. By Guy DE MAUPASSANT. Trans- 
lated by JONATHAN STURGES. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Mr. James, in his introduction to the above collection of short stories, 
has so deftly conceived and executed the part of a critic that as a 
piece of literary work it alone would render the book valuable. As a 
collection of: tales, in that most enticing field of French fiction, the 
short stories will take a first place. Peasant life in its strongly animal 
aspect, with little beyond ; a hard present, an uncared-for future ; here 
and there rifts of sunshine to light up the gloom, and fading again into 
the dreary gray of an every-day life, — not a French picture, one would 
say, and yet the “great pain of the world’s” throbbing through the 
book tells once more the old story of the kinship of man in suffering. 
The very title, “ Number Thirteen,” is a key to the contents. All who 
like this kind of fiction will find a rare treat for a winter’s night. 


ALMANACS. 


The Church Almanac and Year Book for 1890. New York: James Pott 
and Co. 

Two editions of this valuable almanac are published. The latter con- 
tains a parish list giving the name of the church, the number of com- 
municants, and the clergyman in charge of each parish in each Diocese. 

There are several photographs of different bishops, some of which are 
very creditable. Though this is the sixtieth year of the publication of the 
year-book, it can safely be said that it improves every year. We have 
tested this year’s in several places and found the information correctly 
given. 

The Living Church Quarterly. December, 1889. Milwaukee, Wis.: Young 
Churchman Co. New York: E. and J. B. Young and Co. 

This directory is very complete. Besides having an index to the 
clergy in the States, it has a parish list giving the name of the church and 
of the clergyman, and the number of communicants. In addition, it has 
a list of the Canadian clergy, though not divided according to parishes. 
The general information is accurate, and the elementary notes on the 
Church valuable. 


The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Parish List for 1890. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 

This is the thirty-sixth year of the parish guide. It contains about the 
same matter given in Church Almanac. We have brought it into almost 
daily use for several years and are glad to find it fully up to its usually 
high standard. 
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MANUALS AND BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 

The Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas Kempis, with a Preface by H. P. 
Lippon, D. D., D. C. L., Canon and Chancellor of S. Paul's. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. 

In the last volume of the CuurcH Review, an édttion de luxe of The 
Imitation of Christ was noticed at some length. This is a cheaper 
edition, more suitable for humble persons. The same remarks on the 
value of this new translation that were made in the last number of 
course equally apply to this edition. As a reminder, we will repeat that 
the translation is one in which for the first time Zhe Jmitation is set 
forth in rhythmic sentences, according to the original intention of the 
author. This in itself is enough to recommend it to the innumerable 
and ever-growing army of readers of an almost peerless devotional work. 
Notes on the Seven Penitential Psalms, chiefly from Patristic Sources. By 

the Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, B. D. New York: E. and J. B. Young 
and Co. 

A capital volume of meditations for such devout souls as are endeav- 
oring to grow in the spiritual life. Not only are they suitable for 
meditation at the Holy Communion, either for non-communicants or 
communicants, but also for private meditation at home, throughout 
such seasons of special communing as Advent or Lent. Each verse 
of the Penitential Psalms is commented upon, and illustrated by pas- 
sages from S. Augustine, S. Bernard, S. Ambrose, S. Chrysostom, and 
other Fathers, as well as from modern commentators, Neale and Little- 
dale especially. For every such book issuing from the press the 
Church ought to be thankful. Books are not published without some 
demand, or some hope of demand. When, therefore, a priest feels 
called upon to edit Notes intended for the help of souls that have ad- 
vanced somewhat in the spiritual life, it is a sign, not only of growing 
devotion in the priest, but likewise in the flock to which he ministers. 
They are answers from the Lorp to the prayers of the faithful, ‘‘ Show 
Thou me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up my soul unto Thee.” 
The more such prayers increase, and the more devoutly they are ut- 
tered, the greater the response. Ever in mystic circle will prayer bring 
answer, and answer bring prayer. May these twinkling lantern-lights 
increase in number throughout the land, gladdening angels and bearing 
witness to men of THE LIGHT ! 


The Church in Thy House. Daily Family Prayers. By Rev. Rurus W. 
CLARK, Rector of S. Paul’s Church, Detroit. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 

When so many excellent manuals of family devotion claim our atten- 
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tion, the compiler of a new one must have something to present of 
unusual worth as his apology for his hardihood. 

Mr. Clark, on the contrary, presents us here with something of un- 
usual poverty. The style of the prayers is on a level with what we 
should expect of some deacon, or elder, of some rural congregation, ex- 
temporizing. They are replete with information to the ALmicHTy, and 
in many places actually tell Him what to do. There is an utter lack 
of the rhythm, brevity, and devotional spirit which characterize the 
Prayer-Book. It is painful so to criticise the good-natured attempt 
of any priest of the Church, but forms of devotion are of too in- 
calculable importance to be noticed indifferently. As is to be ex- 
pected in such a work, there are no rules of life, no prayers relating to 
the Blessed Sacrament by preparation or of thanksgiving. The psalms 
given are taken from the Authorized Version, and not from the Psalter. 
A very sparing use is made of the collects, and there is no trace of any 
devotional manual having been consulted. If Mr. Clark has found that 
his congregation need a manual for family devotion, and is anxious to 
introduce one among them, let him recall this edition of his and sub- 
stitute in its place amy manual recommended by any of the leading 
publishers of Church literature. 


To Meet the Day through the Christian Year. By the Author of The 
Recreations of a Country Parson, etc. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 

The following words from the Preface tersely explain the object of 
this dainty volume : — 

Very many who have felt the burden of this life, and some of the few to whom 
that has not been appointed, have found it helpful to begin the day by reading a 
brief page of practical devotion. For such this volume has been prepared. 

It follows the teaching of the Christian Year. The interest of such a course, 
and, indeed, its necessity, need not be insisted on. 

As in the Book of Common Prayer, the saints’ days are placed apart. But it is 
hoped that as each recurs, its page may be read along with that for the day in the 


Christian Year. 
It will be found that (besides the saints’ days) more days are given than can occur 


in any one year. According as Easter falls, certain days will be used or not after 
Epiphany and Trinity. Here, too, the arrangement of the Prayer-Book is followed. 
The writer is responsible for all the Meditations. Some of these have been written 
for this volume, and others taken from volumes already published. 


That this Preface should have been written by a Presbyterian shows 
how devoted souls are at unity with each other, —A Kempis, Keble, 
and A. K. H. B. May Gop’s blessing rest on Mr. Boyd and his devo- 
tional volume! As waves of incense all mingle into one ascending 
stream, so will the holy thoughts and pious resolutions which this book 
will most certainly evoke unite before the great white throne. We 
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can imagine of no fitter present from a Presbyterian to a Churchman, 
or from a Churchman to a Presbyterian. 

Such works are the true hyphens (¢raits @’union, as the French call 
them) which unite Curist’s divided family. Some of the Meditations 
are very beautiful, and almost all of the verses chosen for the day ap- 
propriate. With all sincerity can we say of this little volume, “ We wish 
you good luck in the name of the Lorp!” 


Conscience and Sin. By the Rev. S. Barinc-Goutp. New York: James 
Pott and Co. 

This is a new volume of daily meditations for Lent, including week- 
days and Sundays, which Messrs. James Pott and Co. announce they will 
publish in the latter half of January. As we have not seen the work, we 
can only announce the publication of it; many no doubt will be glad to 
examine a new work by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


Private Prayers for the Faithful. Compiled by Rev. J. Stewart Smith. 
Elgin, Ill. 

These prayers consist of a very brief form for morning prayer, one 
for evening prayer, with a short self-examination. Questions for self- 
examination divided into three portions: Sins against Gop, my neighbor, 
and myself; a few rules as to preparation for the Holy Communion, 
and An Act of Reparation for the injuries and insults offered Curisr in 
the Holy Sacrament. Intercessions for sinners, the tempted, god- 
children, and the dead. Cheaply printed, they are evidently meant for 
general distribution, to endeavor to bring people who never pray to 
their knees. 

Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts, being Meditations for the Forty Days of Lent. 
By T. BrRKETT-DOvVER, Vicar of S. Agnes, Kensington Park. W7th a 
Preface by EDWARD KiNG, D. D., Lorp BisHop oF LINCOLN. New 
York: James Pott and Co. 

This manual of meditations reached last year its twelfth thousand, at 
least so the title-page of the American edition, issued by Messrs. James 
Pott and Co., declares. In England, however, that circulation has been 
greatly exceeded. Early in 1888 it had exceeded its eighteenth thou- 
sand. A work must either be very commonplace, or else possess rare 
merit to attain to such a circulation within three years. We unhesi- 
tatingly claim for these Quiet Lenten Thoughts the distinction of rare 
merit. No doubt the recommendation of them by the devout Bishop 
of Lincoln, and by other divines and bishops, has helped to bring them 
into notice. We owe our introduction and consequent use of them 
to a recommendation of them by Canon Liddon. A recommendation, 
however weighty, does not insure use. The real reason of the increas- 
Ing use of these Lenten thoughts is to be found in the fact that they are 
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just what the Bishop of Lincoln claimed for them, “ spiritual, loving, 
practical.” 

Wherever a daily Lenten congregation can be gathered together, we 
strongly recommend the reading of these meditations ; where, as in cer- 
tain rural parishes, that is an impossibility, we recommend the clergy to 
urge their people to buy a copy (there is a cheap edition in paper covers 
at twenty-five cents) and to read day by day, as much as possible at the 
same hour, the meditation for the day, to say the prayer, and honestly 
form the resolve. (Each meditation is succeeded by an appropriate 
prayer and resolution.) A clergyman who should buy a dozen copies 
and place them for sale in the porch, would soon find he would have to 
order another dozen. They have the rare excellence of appealing, 
through their devoutness, to the lettered and unlettered. We know 
of rural parishes where the farmers and farmers’ wives, who scarcely 
read anything, yet buy up these Zhough#ts and read them day by day 
with the inevitable result of a very deepened spiritual life. Many 
Lenten meditations are only suitable for the closet, others only for 
being read aloud. These meet both cases. We will let good Bishop 
King tell us what he thinks of their form and matter. 

They show a consciousness of the formal rules of meditation, but without 
being too rigidly systematic. They preserve the valuable safeguards of prayer 
and resolution, the former preventing our meditations becoming too intellectual 
and cold, the latter preventing our devotions being merely the gratification of 
the imagination and a dream. 

But not only is the form of these meditations wisely maintained ; their substance, 
it is hoped, may be, by Gop’s blessing, really helpful. 

The resolutions are evidently the result of a mind that is acquainted with 
the needs of the soul; they are the advice of one who has lived with and 
loved his people. Thus, six meditations are on the “ Patience of God;” on page 
64 we are told to “take these two gems, the two masterpieces of Incarnate Love 
and Patience, —‘ Peter broken down’ and ‘ Peter restored.’” How important 
such meditations must be, we might gather from a saying of one of the saints 
of old: “It is impatience which makes heretics.” 


To this we only add, let the meditation for the Monday after the 
fourth Sunday in Lent be carefully read by one anxious to test the 
practical value of these Quiet Lenten Thoughts. He who reads it care- 
fully will note with what stern love and loving sternness the lesson of 
Gop’s will in our self-discipline is brought honze, and so brought home 
as to lead to the practical resolution of self-denial. 


New and Contrite Hearts: Forty Brief Meditations for Lent. By J. N. 
WiLmot-BuxtTon. London: Skeffingtons. New York: James Pott 
and Co. 

This little volume has reached its second edition. We are thankful to 
see such evidences of a desire to keep Lent as a period of meditation 
and partial withdrawal from the world. These meditations are earnest, 
15 
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devout, and practical. Perhaps they are really rather short, pithy ad- 
dresses than meditations. As meditations they are distinctly inferior to 
those by Birkett-Dover. It must not be forgotten, however, that medita- 
tion is a lost art, and this age and this country a very difficult one to 
revive it in. Many people will do no thinking, want to be told right out 
what the preacher has to say. For such people these meditations will be 
very helpful. A regular use of them this Lent may prepare them for 
stronger spiritual food next Lent. We recommend the clergy to make 
themselves acquainted with this volume, so as to be prepared to recom- 
mend it to such of their flock who will try, for the first time, the practice 
of daily reading in Lent of some manual, or devotional book. 


Lenten Readings arranged for Daily Reading and Meditation, with an In- 
troduction by Rev. R. A. J. SUCKLING, Vicar of S. Alban’s, Holborn. 
Compiled by M. E. GRANGER. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, Lowrey, 
and Co. 


The difference between this compilation and the two volumes just 
noticed, by Birkett-Dover and Wilmot-Buxton, is, that the meditations 
in this volume consist, not of original matter, but of short, selected pas- 
sages from Fathers and Divines. We will take the readings selected for 
Friday after First Sunday, On Silence, as an illustration of the plan of 
the work. They are from S. Basil, S. Francis, S. Jerome, S. Augustine, 
A Kempis, Rodriguez, and S. Gregory. Then follows the resolution 
for the day and a couple of prayers. The compilation appears to us 
wise and judicious. Every page bears evidence of the great pains the 
compiler has taken in selecting suitable passages. Whoever uses this 
compilation prayerfully will undoubtedly be brought close to Curist, and 
feel he has been in company for these forty days with many of His 
saints. These selections, it is evident, are more suitable for private 
than public reading. If Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts are read out in 
church, this volume will form an excellent addition for private reading 


at home. 


Sundayp-School Books. 


) igareeane this department recent books will be reviewed, and be either 

recommended or not. Thus, by degrees, a list of reliable Sunday- 
school books will be formed, containing only such books as have been 
carefully read throughout, and which are pronounced to be pure and 
healthy in tone, and not antagonistic to the teachings of the Church. 
Those marked with a star are recommended as suitable for Sunday- 
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school libraries, and will be added to our list of Sunday-school books 
recommended for that purpose. 
Published by the London Society ror PRoMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWL- 
EDGE. New York: E. and J. B. Young and Co. 
(*) Crown and Sceptre: A West County Story. By GrorGE MANVILLE 
FENN. 

Specially interesting to boys. The discovery of a secret passage in 
an old hall forms the basis of the story. Two neighbors with their sons 
take the opposing sides of Cavalier and Roundhead in the Civil War, 
and of course the secret passage comes in useful. 

(*) Brotherhood; or, In the Way of Temptation. 

Interesting, and showing the folly of gambling. 

(*) Zhe Tenant of the Tower: A Tale. By F. Bayrorp Harrison. 

A boys’ story. Pointing a two-fold moral,—the duties and virtues 
of the poor boy and those of the rich boy. 

(*) Between Two Oceans; or, George Earley at Panama. By Ep- 
WARD N. Hoare, M.A. 

Above the average. Instructive as to the work on the Panama 
Canal, and also pointing a moral against gambling, so frequent among 
lads and men of the class working on canals and railways. 

(*) Zhe Step-mother’s Will; or, The Two Brothers. By A, Evsue- 
Evans. 

Suitable for any age. The hackneyed subject of a selfish, dissolute 
father, treated with freshness. 

(*) Stronger than Fate. By Mary Braprorp WHITING. 

Written with vigor; often wanting in the S. P. C. K. books. We 
strongly recommend it. Suitable for adults or intelligent children, 
(*) A New Beginning. By HELEN SHIPTON. 

Interesting throughout. The story is well and concisely told. 
(*) Zhe Slaver of Zanzibar. By F. FRaNKrort Moore. 

Its title indicates the scope of the story, — full of adventure brightly 
told. Capital story for boys. 

(*) Margaret Ellison: A Story of Tuna Valley. By Mary GRAHAM. 
Philadelphia. 

Books written by American Church people, dealing with the life of 
Church people, are unfortunately so rare that we cordially welcome one 
that does, and does so ina healthy manner. A/argaret Ellison is a story 
of an unselfish life, and is full of sound teaching for young women. We 
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heartily recommend this work, and trust it will find a place in every 

Sunday-school library. The book has no publisher’s name on its title- 

page, but can be had, we are informed, through Messrs. E. and J. B. 

Young and Co., Anson D. F. Randolph and Co., New York City, and 

of Mr. James Hammond, Philadelphia. 

(*) Heroes of the Crusades. By AMANDA M. Douctas. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 

A book suitable only for elder children, as not only the style but the 
references make it hard to be understood by young children. A simple 
history of the Crusades has yet to be written. The genius of Gustave 
Doré is well shown in the illustrations, which are all reductions of his 
celebrated engravings. These pictures teach more than the text; for 
that reason we recommend the volume. 

(*) Just Sixteen. By Susan Coottpce. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Here we have “just sixteen ’’ charming stories, original, fresh, and 
interesting, and fully illustrated. Suitable for all but the very young. 


Sunday-School Library. 


BOOKS PREVIOUSLY RECOMMENDED. 


(The number in brackets before the title indicates the volume of the CHURCH 

REVIEW in which the work was reviewed. ) 

[54] At the Foot of the Mountain. By Esme Stuart. 

[54] Beechcroft at Rockstone. By Miss C. M. Yonce. 

[54] Cedwalla; or, The Saxons in the Isle of Wight. By FRanx 
Cooper. 

[54] Capture of the Wight: A Romance of Carisbrooke Castle in 1488. 
By FRANK COoopeER. 

[54] Christmas Posy. By Mrs. MOLEsworTH. 

[54] Dragon of the North: A Tale of the Normans in Italy. By E. J. 
OSWALD. 

[55] Zdgar’s Wife. By Esme Sruart. 

[54] Zvery-Day Heroes: Stories of Bravery during the Queen's 
Reign. 

[54] From Life. By Pua@se ALLEN. 

(s4] Gordon, The Life of. By Sir W. BuT Ler. 
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[55] Harry Wilde: A Tale of the Brine and the Breese. By GorDon 
SraB.es, R. N. 

[54] Henry the Fifth, Life of. By A. J. Cuurcn. 

[55] 4a Scorn of Consequence; or, My Brother's Keeper. By Tueo- 
DORA CORRIE. 


[54] John Joseph. By G. M.S. 
[55] Jungle Jack ; or, To the East after Elephants. By C. H. Eben. 
[54] Lawrence, Lord, Life of. By Sin R. Tempte. 


[54] Little Christian's Pilgrimage ; or, The Story of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress Simply Told. By H. L. Tayior. 


[54] Livingstone, Life of. By T. Hucues. 

[55] Aliss Neville’s Discovery. By A, Eusute-Evans. 

[55] Mother's Golden Guineas. By ANNETTE LySTER. 

[54] Mrs. Smith's Lodgers. By F. E. Reape. 

[54] Population of an Old Pear-Tree. By E. VAN BRUySSEL. 
[54] Red-Letter Saints. S. P. C. K. 

[55] Rodin Goodfellow’s Brother. By Cecitia Setpy LownpeEs. 
[55] S. Anne’s Court. By C. E. M. 

[55] Zhe Way Home. By HELEN SuiPron, 

[54] Zhree Little Socialists. By Avice F. Jackson. 

[54] Uncle Guy. By Lapy DunBoyNeE. 

[54] Under the Palmyras. By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. 

[54] Wellington, Life of. By Grorce Hooper. 

[54] York and Lancaster Rose. By ANNiE KEaRy. 


parish Library. 


(The numbers in brackets refer to the volume of the CHURCH REVIEW wherein 
the work was reviewed.) 


Books reviewed in the CyurcH Review and recommended for parish 
libraries. 
Epocus oF CuurcH Hisrory. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
and Co. 
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[54] Zhe English Church in Other Lands. By the Rev. H. W. 
TUCKER. 


[54] Zhe History of the Reformation in England. By Canon 
PERRY. 


[54] Zhe Church of the Early Fathers. By A. PLUMMER. 


[54] Zhe Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Century. By 
CANON OVERTON. 


[54] A History of the University of Oxford. By the Hon. G. C. 
BRODRICK. 


[54] 4 History of the University of Cambridge. By J. B. Mut- 
LINGER. 

[54] Zhe Church and the Roman Empire. By Rev. A. Carr. 

[54] Zhe Church and the Puritans. By H. O. WAKEMAN. 

[54] Zhe Church and the Eastern Empire. By the Rev. H. F. 
TOZER. 

[54] Hildebrand and his Times. By Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 

[54] Zhe English Church in the Middle Ages. By Rev. W. Hunt. 

[54] Zhe Popes and the Hohenstaufen. By Huco Batzant. 

[54] Wyreliffe and Movements for Reform. By R. L. Poove. 

[54] Zhe Counter Reformation. By A. W. Warp. 

[55] Moses and his Recent Critics. Edited by TaLsor W. CuHam- 
BERS. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 


OF THE Biste. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. 


[55] Aéraham: his Life and Times. By W. J. DEANE. 

[55] Moses: his Life and Times. By G. Raw inson. 

[55] Samuel and Saul: their Lives and Times. By W.J. DEANE. 
[55] David: his Life and Times. By W. J. DEANE. 

[55] Zajah: his Life and Times. By W. MIucan. 

[55] Zsatah: his Life and Times. By S. R. Driver. 

[55] Daniel: his Life and Times. By H. DEANE. 
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Sundayp-Dchool Ceachers’ Weference Library. 


tis following list of books is meant as an attempt to catalogue the 

books which ought to form the nucleus of a parish reference 
library. Of late years our parish and Sunday-school libraries have 
been filled by novels and novelettes to the exclusion of sterling works 
on Christian doctrine ; yet if there is one thing needed above all others 
by teachers and scholars, it is a clear, definite knowledge of the Chris- 
tian Faith. Untaught teachers cannot teach. Nebulous knowledge 
attracts nobody. The great necessity of a good, compact reference 
library for the use of teachers was repeatedly emphasized by the writers 
on Sunday-schools in Vol. LIV. (October, 1889) of the CuuRcH REVIEW. 
It is to help parish priests and superintendents in the selection of 
sound works that the following list is given, and we trust will be found 
useful, not only by them, but by the elder scholars, and by the many 
thoughtful persons in a parish whose faith needs deepening by knowl- 
edge. 


(1) Variorum Teacher's Bible. 

The only one issued is that by Spottiswoode. It has but one drawback, — 
it is not a complete Bible, since the Apocrypha is omitted. As a companion 
ais The Oxford Teachers’ Bible 

Will be found useful, since this edition contains the Apocrypha. 

(2) The Riverside Parallel Bible. 


This edition is published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., and contains 
the King James Translation and the Revised Version of 1881 and 1885 in paral- 
lel columns. It is the most complete edition containing both versions. 


(3) Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. New York and London. 
(4) Commentary on the Bible. 


Published by the London Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowl- 
edge. New York: Messrs. E. and J. B. Young and Co. The series contains 
seven volumes, each of which can be purchased separately. 


(5) Handy Commentary on the New Testament. 

By Bishop Ellicott. New York: Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Co, 
(6) Historical Text-Book and Atlas. 

By Dr. Coleman. 
(7) The Bible Atas. 

By Professor Case. 


(8) Household Theology. 
By Dr. Blunt. 
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(9) The Bible Dictionary. 


By Dr. William Smith. There are several editions published, but we strongly 
recommend the complete edition, published in four volumes, by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Co. 


(10) Hours with the Bible. 


By Dr. Geikie. The only American edition published with the author’s 
sanction is that by Messrs. James Pott and Co. 


(11) Zhe Life of Curist. 

By Dr. Geikie, and published by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. 
(12) Zhe Miracles and Parables of Our Saviour. 

By Archbishop Trench. 
(13) Zhe Parables of the Old Testament. 

By Bishop Barry. New York: Messrs. E. and J. B. Young and Co, 
(14) Zhe Parables of the Old Testament. 

By Dr. Richey. Published by Messrs. E. and J. B. Young and Co. 
(15) Historical Illustrations of the New Testament. 

By Canon Rawlinson, and published by the S. P. C. K. 
(16) Class-Books of Old and New Testament History. 


By Dr. Maclear, and published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Two 
volumes. 


(17) Church Doctrine and Bible Truth. 
By Dr. Sadler. 
(18) Apostolical Succession. 
By the Rev. Arthur Haddan. 
(19) Zhe Chosen People. 
By Miss Yonge, and published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
(20) Scripture Readings for Schools and Families. 


(1) Genesis to Deuteronomy; (2) Joshua to Solomon; (3) Kings and 
Prophets ; (4) The Gospel Times ; (5) Apostolic Times. By Miss Yonge, 
and published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


(21) History of Christian Names. 
By Miss Yonge, and published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
(22) The Church Identified. 
By Dr. W. D. Wilson, and published by James Pott and Co. 
(23) Reasons for being a Churchman. 
By the Rev. A. W. Little, and published by the Young Churchman Co. 


(24) Turning Points of English Church History, and Turning Points 
of General Church History. 


By Dr. Cutts, and published by the S. P.C.K. New York: E. and J. B, 
Young and Co. 
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(25) Zhe Double Witness. 
By Bishop Kip. 

(26) Readings in Church History. 

By Dr. Stcne, and published by Messrs. Porter and Coates. 

(27) Institutes of Christian History. 

By Bishop Coxe, and published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg and Co., Chicago. 

(28) Blunts Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

The American Edition with Preface, by the Rev. Frederic Gibson. 

(29) Dr. LirrLepate’s Works, viz.: Flain Reasons against Joining the 
Church of Rome, and The Petrine Claims. 

(30) On the Prayer-Boox may be mentioned Proctor, Wheatley, Barry, 
Daniel, Luckock, the S. P. C. K. edition, with commentary, 
and the First Book of Edward VI., edited by Morgan Dix, and 
on the American Prayer-Book, Dr. Garrison’s Lectures. 

(31) Zhe Divine Liturgy. 

By Canon Luckock, and published by T. Whittaker. 


32) Theophilus Anglicanus. 
By Bishop Wordsworth. 


(33) Maclear on the Creeds. 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
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pamphlets, Cractates, Sermons, ete. 


What Doctrines and Practices did S. Patrick teach? A Revised Edition 
with Notes Critical and Historical. By the Rev. G. G. GUBBINS, Chan- 
cellor of S. Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick. Dublin: J. Charles and Son. 


haga title explains the object of the pamphlet. It only remains to 
say that the object has been well carried out and deserves all the 
commendation it has received from the late Bishop Christopher Words- 
worth of Lincoln, and others. Mr. Gubbins takes the view of Professor 
Stokes and other historians, that S. Patrick was sent by S. Germanus, 
the Gallican bishop, as missionary to Ireland, and that the Pope had no 
hand whatever in the commission. Our author easily proves that what 
S. Patrick taught was substantially the same creed as professed by the 
Church of Ireland, and that no trace of the Roman additions to the 
Faith can be found in his writings. In other words, S. Patrick was a 
missionary of the Gallican Church, not of the Roman; was an Irish 
bishop, not a Roman; was an Irish Churchman, not a Roman; was a 
Catholic, and not a Roman Catholic. This tractate deserves wide 


circulation in this country. 


An Outline Harmony of the Four Gospels, with Brief Notes. By Rev. 
G. C. FoLtey. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

This outline is based on the valuable Harmony by the late Dr. Gardi- 
ner, although not following it in every particular. Such an outline is 
valuable to all who do not possess a Teachers’ Bible, or one of the 
larger Harmonies. The price, ten cents, places it within the reach of 
all, and we recommend it as a gift by the clergy to such of their 
parishioners as they know are in the habit of reading their Bibles. 
This Harmony can be placed within the leaves of the Bible for ready 
reference. ‘The sense of disconnectedness which every careful reader 
of the Gospels often feels will be to a great measure relieved by a 
Harmony; and studied with such an aid, the events of our Lorp’s 
earthly life will acquire fresh interest and be more vividly realized. 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Sacrifices of Masses. A Sermon by Rev. 
A. C. A. HALL. New York: James Pott and Co. 

This is a temperate remonstrance against the paragraph in the 

Pastoral Letter relating to Article XXXI. and the Sacrifices of Masses. 
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Mr. Hall first shows the error against which the Article is directed as 
being the repetitions of the sacrifice of Curist, then proceeds to point 
out that the Eucharistic Sacrifice is not condemned, but rather vindi- 
cated, by the Article. In support of his second position Mr. Hall 
quotes Bishops Andrews, Bull, Bramhall, Cosin, Jeremy Taylor, and 
others. 


Hand-book of S. Fohn’s Parish. Camden, N. J. 

This is the best compilation we have yet seen concerning the rules 
and principles of the Church as prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. It is a regular compendium of Church doctrine plainly and 
tersely put. Explanations are given of the Church’s ceremonial usages ; 
some reasons cited for being a Churchman. The Apostolic Succession 
is ably handled ; leading facts concerning Church history enumerated ; 
the Roman claims examined. No member of S. John’s can be igno- 
rant of the claims of the Church. Every tract or popular work in 
defence of the Church appears to have been laid under contribution, 
and thus this Hand-book is practically a summary, or essence, of tracts 
on Church teaching. Instead of the milk-and-water effusions which 
every post brings to fill our waste-paper basket, but which appear to be 
intended as “ covers ” or “ insides ’”’ for localizing in a parish, we would 
strongly recommend the use of this Hand-book, if some arrangement 
for that purpose can be made with the rector, the Rev. J. H. Town- 
send. It appears to us too valuable to have the limited circulation of 
one parish. 


Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty. Three Short Series of Addresses. By R. C. 
MOoBERLY, Vicar of Great Budworth, Cheshire. New York: James Pott 
and Co. 

This is the noblest of modern disquisitions on the subject of Sorrow. We 
have of late years been deluged with the pessimistic view of sorrow and 
pain. We have been urged in every accent and by every trick of rhetoric to 
curse Gop and die; that a Gop who could suffer such misery and sor- 
row, who could look down from heaven on such pallid cheeks and tear- 
stained faces as turn heavenward in suppliant or dumb agony, can be no 
Gop. The evidence of sorrow has been taken as the evidence of a god- 
less universe. When devout writers have gone into the fray, their tone 
has often, if not invariably, been apologetic. The strain throughout 
these addresses is, on the contrary, exultant. There is a ring of triumph 
in the addresses on Sorrow which reminds one of the writings of the 
earlier Fathers, who drew inspiration and enthusiasm from the mere con- 
sideration of persecution. Too many of our divines, too many of our 
teachers, fail to strike the same note of victory which the Gospels sound. 
Too many sing ve victis, while the Gospel proclaims the lowly as the 
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victors, the meek as the conquerors, the rejected as the chosen, the 
persecuted as the triumphant. Many also, to escape dealing with sor- 
{ row and pain, deny that sorrow and pain proceed from Gop ; that they 
are in themselves and of themselves evil, and hence the product alone 
of the Evil One. ‘True, sorrow is the result of sin, and sin proceeds 
: not from Gop. Yet, as the disease proceeds not from the physician, so 
sorrow and pain are the remedial measures granted man by the All-Lov- 
ing because All-Wise. Such surely was the view taken by the Ancient 
Fathers ; such is the view taken by Mr. Moberly. Gop is thanked and 
1, praised for every sorrow and every pain, because by sorrow and by pain is 
sin subdued ; because by sorrow and pain is the better self of man edu- 
cated and disciplined. Our author rightly strives to show how that the Di- 
vine within man is ever striving after the ideal of the Divine Image ; that 
nothing fully satisfies man: sin does not, as repeated experience has 
taught us all; pleasure and joys, in themselves harmless, do not. Even 
if man obtains just such pleasures and joys as constitute his ideal of hu- 
| man happiness, still the cry of the man, unsatisfied, is, as S. Augustine 
puts it, “ Return to your heart.” The first love of man is Gop, though 
man perceives it not. Gop alone can fill the heart of man. Hence 
man’s heart, ever empty, like the sieve of the Danaides, is ever being 
filled by that which never can fill it, and consciously or unconsciously look- 
ing heavenward for that complement which this world cannot offer. The 
“ over-fed ” Christian, as Tertullian pithily names the man that is earthy, 
needs the emaciating discipline of sorrow and pain to realize where the 
Supreme Good lies. Sorrow and pain Mr. Moberly therefore claims to be 
a privilege, a boon from Gop to fallen man, — a privilege which he who 
has suffered will, in looking back on his sorrow, value and thank Gop for. 
Mr. Moberly might have gone farther; he might have shown us that a 
perfect man must be a man of sorrows; consequently the ideal of man- 
hood is not, as even the world dimly confesses, to be sought in the man of 
pleasure or the man of fortune. It is true that at the conclusion of his 
chapter on The Educating of Sorrow, our author shows how sorrow 
and pain initiate man into understanding and appreciating the depth and 
fulness of sacrifice, and that thus we begin to understand how saints and 
martyrs, and the Divine Master Himself, found their life in losing it. 
This is well brought out, but there is a higher conception of the worth of 
sorrow to be found, we believe, in viewing it as a necessity ; nay, as a 
complement of the ideal man. That man without sorrow would not be 
man, Mr. Moberly rightly urges, — and further, that sorrow brings us into 
communion with Curist; but is there not one step further, — that the 
chief claim of the Redeemer to be Gop Incarnate is, that He was a Man 
of Sorrows acquainted with grief? Such an ideal could only be claimed 
by one that was Divine ; at least, so it has always seemed to us. 
The consciousness of sin in man is dealt with in four chapters, — The 
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Consciousness of Sin in Man, Sin Hereditary and Sin Individual, Death 
by Sin, and the remedy, Life in Union with Christ. They are beautiful 
chapters, and will suggest and stimulate thought at every turn. We have 
not space left to deal with them in detail, but they remind us most forcibly 
of the words of S. Augustine, — words of which they are really an am- 
plification. “ Why, then, will ye wander further and further in these diffi- 
cult and toilsome ways? ‘There is no rest where ye seek it. Seek what 
ye seek, but it is not there where ye seek. Ye seek a blessed life in the 
land of death; it is not there. For could a blessed life be where life 
itself is not?’’ The concluding chapters are on the Beauty of the Soul. 
Speaking of the transforming power of the Holy Spirit and of the faith 
of the Church in that power, our author exclaims, — 

If you despair of yourself, if you falter about your faith in the power for beauti- 
fying and for sanctifying in His Church the souls of all His baptized, understand at 
least that therein you are not obeying but betraying and deserting the faith of the 
Church of CHRIST and of her Master. It is not the faith of the Church which is 
despondent, or the creed of the Church which is dark. She believes in you and 
your beauty of personal character, and your capacity of divinest inspiring and 
indwelling, —even if you do not. At least, do not charge upon her the fault of 
your own lack of hope. CuHrist’s Church on earth is a society for holiness, a home 
of holiness, wherein the very power of holiness dwells. 

We regret that we can go into no further detail. We trust that-we 
have said enough to show the scheme of this little volume, — enough to 
show its value. Lenten sermons preached in the spirit of these addresses 
will not be barren. New ideas of the mission of sorrow, new conceptions 
of the work of sin, new views of the power of the beauty of holiness, will 
assuredly filter themselves through the chinks of the most obdurate ; or 
we should perhaps more truly say, the old, primitive, and Catholic teach- 
ing of sorrow, sin, and beauty is here set forth in such a manner as will 
win attention from the minds of the men of the present day. It is in 
such a presentment of old truths that we conceive lies the ideal functions 
of the preacher. As suggestive to the preacher, as a source of medita- 
tion to the faithful, and as a corrective of false ideas to the worldly and 
self-pleasing, who are so only from thoughtlessness, we commend the 
study of these addresses. Humility and the exaltation that comes from 
humility, will be the result of such study. “ Pious humility,” S. Augus- 
tine well says, “ enables us to submit to what is above us; and nothing 
is more exalted above us than Gop, and therefore humility, by making us 
subject to Gop, exalts us.” This strain of exaltation and of exultation, 
which so marks S. Augustine, is equally characteristic of these addresses, 
as we have already pointed out. For this, apart from the beauty of lan- 
guage, terseness of diction, and sound doctrine, do we commend these 
Essays on Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty. 














parish Tracts. 


= clergy, engaged in active parochial life, constantly feel the need 

of tracts for special occasions or special seasons ; but they are as 
frequently at a loss where to obtain the tract required. It is easier to 
obtain a good book than a good tract. It is proposed for the future to 
briefly criticise old and new tracts, giving the price and name of pub- 
lisher, and to index the tracts under the subjects they deal with. In this 
way a busy parish priest will simply have to turn to his CHURCH REVIEW 


to find any good tract on any given subject. 
The Editor will be grateful to any one sending him new tracts or tracts 


that have been found of practical benefit. 


ON THE ALCOHOL HABIT. 
The Alcohol Habit. By Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D. 50 cents a hun- 
dred. Y.C.Co.! 

The title explains the object of the tract. It is against dram-drinking. 
Temperately and kindly put. 

ON THE CHURCH. 
Which is the Church of Christ? By Rev. J. STEwartT Situ. Y. C. Co. 
2 cents each. 

Argues on the fact that the American and Roman churches alone 
stand the test of an appeal to the facts related of the Church in the New 
Testament. 

Church Facts briefly and concisely expressed. By Rev. E. W. HUNTER. 
Y. C. Co. 2 cents each. 

A capital summary of historical facts since the foundation of the Church 
in Britain to the Convention at Chicago, 1886. Deserves a wide 
circulation. 


What you ought to Believe. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. Y. C. Co. 50 
cents a hundred. 


A short argument for the acceptance of the Nicene Creed as a state- 
ment of the Christian Faith. 


1 For the sake of abbreviation Y. C. Co. stands for Young Churchman Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Most of these tracts belong to the Living Church Series. 
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The Constitution and Authority of the Christian Church, By Rev. W. 
SHERRARD. 40 centsadozen. I. C. T.} 

A most excellent catechism on the subject, against the Presbyterian 
and papal systems. 

ON CHURCH FINANCE. 

The Devils Mission of Amusement: A Protest. By A. G. BRown. One 
penny each. Morgan and Scott, Paternoster Buildings: London, 
England. 

This tract, which has reached its rogth thousand, is aimed against 
pandering to the present vice of amusing people instead of converting 
them. , 

ON THE CHURCH SERVICES. 

On the Postures assumed in the Public Services of the Church. By the 
BISHOP OF SPRINGFIELD. 50 centsa hundred. Y. C. Co. 

A brief explanation of the reasons governing the proper postures 
assumed in the public services of the Church. 


How to Behave in Church. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a hun- 
dred. Y.C. Co. 


The first part is good, the latter not definite enough. 


A Brief Commentary on the Morning Service. By A Lay-Worker. 3 
cents each. Y. C. Co. 

The title explains the contents. The commentary on the different 
portions of the service is explicit and plainly written. We object, how- 
ever, to the commentary on the Absolution, “ while the priest, or bishop, 
if there be one present, alone rises to speak to us in Gop’s name.” The 
Prayer-Book enjoins no such thing. The priest is to say the Absolution ; 
the bishop, if he be present, has no right to say it. It is a custom among 
some bishops, but that does not make it right. 

Again, we are told that for three thousand years has the Vente been 
sung, —quite true, but not true of the compilation in our Prayer-Book, 
which is but a very modern invention. Unfortunately the writer quotes 
the last verse of our cento, “ For He cometh,” which makes the mistake 
still more glaring. 

ON CONGREGATIONALISM. 
A Congregationalist Minister on the Church and Prayer-Book. 40 cents a 
dozen. I. C. T. 


Being extracts from sermons preached by T. R. Beecher, a Congre- 
gationalist minister of Elmira, N. Y., on Jan. 9, 1887. A Churchman 
1 I.C. T. stands for /rish Church Tracts. These tracts are printed and published 


at the office of the /rish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 61 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. For 
the sake of convenience in reckoning the price, the penny has been taken as two 


cents. 
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could never so praise the Church as does this Congregationalist. It is a 


splendid tract. 
THE CREEDS. 


What is the Athanasian Creed? By Rev. F.W.TAyYLorR. 50 cents a hun- 
dred. Y. C. Co. 


Gives the text of the Creed, with a few words of explanation as 


preface. 
ON HOLY BAPTISM. 


A Treatise on Baptism. By Rev. JOHN WESLEY. 40 cents a dozen. 
I. C. T. 


This is an extract, word for word, from vol. x. pp. 188-201 of the col- 
lected works of John Wesley as published in 1872 by the Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office. The treatise is a rapid review of the objections against 
the sacrament, and unites the Church view of baptism with the possibility 
of preaching conversion. 


Baptism: Being one of two plain Sermons on the Sacraments. By Rev. 
COURTENAY MOORE. 4ocentsadozen. I.C. T. 


Meets usual arguments against baptism. 


HOLY COMMUNION. 


The Duty of Constant Communion. By Rev. JOHN WESLEY. 20 cents a 
dozen. I. C. T. 


A reprint of Wesley’s sermon at Oxford. Very useful. 


Grievous and Unkind. By Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D. 50 cents a 
hundred. Y. C. Co. 


On the sin of neglect of frequent communion. 


The Lord's Supper: One of two plain Sermons on the Sacraments. By Rev. 
COURTENAY Moore. 4ocentsadozen. I. C. T. 


Not definite enough. 


Twelve Hints to Church-goers. By the Rev. G. R. WYNNE. 40 cents a 
dozen. I. C. T. 


This and the following tract are the best we have yet seen on the duties 
of church-goers, and how to behave in church and take part in the 
services. 


The House of Gop. 40 centsadozer. I. C. T. 


Deals with (1) Reverence the House of Gop; (2) Reasons why we 
go to Church ; (3) The Manner in which we ought to Behave ourselves 
in the House of Gop. 
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DUTIES OF THE LAITY. 
About Parishioners. By Rev. D. D. CHAPIN. 50 cents a hundred. 
¥.C. Co. 

Concerning the indifferent, the grumbling, and the good parishioner. 
The Sin of Omission. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a hundred. 

¥. €. Go. 

A capital tract, needed in every parish. Appositely points out how 
irreparable neglect is, even in this life, and so brings home the moral of how 
irreparable must be the neglect of being baptized or confirmed, of com- 
municating, of active work for Curist and His Church. 


“ At his Best.” By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a hundred. Y. C. Co. 


Justly points out that the priest is “ at his best” when the people are 
“at their best.” 
ON THE MEANS OF GRACE. 
The Means of Grace: Their Use, Necessity, and Scriptural Authority. By 
Rev. JOHN WESLEY. 

This is a reprint of Wesley’s sermon. In these days, when so many re- 
fuse even to say the “ Lorp’s Prayer,” because they have “ felt religion” 
or “ been converted,” and who for like reasons stay away from all ordi- 
nances, this sermon of Wesley’s will prove a very telling tract to give 
away. 

FOR LENT. 
For Lenten reading see under MANUALS. 


Lent is for all Christians. By Rev. M. M. Moore. 2 cents each, Y. C, 
Co. 
The Lenten Fast. By Rev. CHARLES T. STREET. 50 cents a hundred. 
¥..C, Co. 
Both easily show the need of fasting, if the Bible and Curist are to be 
obeyed. 


Some Hints for Lent. By the Rev. A.C. A. HALL. § cents each. New 
York: James Pott and Co. 

The title explains the object of this little tract, which has reached its 
tenth thousand. It gives hints as to how to spend Lent with profit to 
the soul. Such a tract ought to be circulated during Septuagesima, so as 
to prepare people how to spend Lent. The mistake is often made of 
giving tracts, or instructions about Lent, at the beginning of Lent; 
and by the time the books recommended are obtained, a third of Lent 
is passed and gone. These hints are practical, and do not suggest too 
much. “ Little by little” should be the motto of all beginners. We 
heartily recommend them for general circulation a week or two before 
Lent, so that the whole congregation may enter upon Lent with a defi- 
nite plan of campaign. 
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A Brother's Love: A Ballad for Goop Fripay. §0 cents a hundred. 
Y. C. Co. 


Will touch hearts that a more reasoned appeal might but harden. 
The Story of the Cross. 50 centsahundred. Y.C. Co. 
A metrical story of the Cross with a picture of the Crucified. 


ON METHODISM. 
Who was this John Wesley? A Question for the Wesleyans. By Bev. 
J. A. CARR. 4ocentsadozen. I. C. T. 

Overthrows the popular delusions that John Wesley (1) was driven 
from the Church; (2) was unpopular; (3) seceded from the Church ; 
(4) sanctioned secession ; (5) ceased from preaching or holding “ High 
Church Sacramentalism ;” (6) or, baptismal regeneration; or (7), the 
Real Presence ; (8) or, practising frequent communions. It does so by 
quoting the iszssima verba of John Wesley. A telling tract. 


See also tracts on THE Ministry, Hoty COMMUNION, MEANS OF GRACE, 


Baptism. 
ON THE MINISTRY. 


The Ministry : A Voice from John Wesley. 40 centsa dozen. I. C. T. 

A verbatim reprint of Wesley’s sermon “ On the Ministerial Office,” 
preached in 1789, within two years of his death. A forcible explanation 
of the position of lay preachers and of their sin in taking upon them- 
selves any ministerial office. 

The Necessity of the Episcopate. By the Ven. C. P. ReicHet, D. D. Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Dublin. 40 cents a 
dozen. I.C. T. 

A temperate argument on the impossibility of the Episcopate having 
been introduced simultaneously in hundreds of churches within twenty- 
four years (that is, between a. D. 96, the date of S. John’s death, and 
A.D. 120, when Episcopacy is admitted by all to be in existence), and 
without leaving a single trace of this revolution in government. 


ON PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, OR CHRISTIAN BRETHREN. 
Plymouth Brethren. 40 centsadozen. I. C. T. 

This tract consists of a few of the opinions of those who call them- 
selves Christian Brethren (opinions adopted by many others without 
careful inquiry), contrasted with the statements of Holy Scripture. There 
is no argument or comment ; Holy Writ is simply placed side by side with 
the opinions of the Brethren. We strongly recommend it. 

The Plymouth Brother and the Churchman’s Reply. By S.S. Dublin: 
J. Charles and Son. 1 cent each. 

In form of two hymns, one by a Brother, the other by a Churchman. 

We give a verse of each : — 


_— 
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Gop’s Law for me is done away ; Just as you are, just as you were, 
Instead of me, CHRIST did obey. I judge you by the fruit you bear ; 
My Substitute, He died for me, You must be 4o/y, saith THE LAMB, 
And by His death hath set me free, Not as you are, but as I AM, 

Just as I am. Just as I AM. 


ON PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Apostolic Prelacy or Presbyterian Prelacy: The Case examined. By Rear- 
Admiral H. McC. ALEXANDER. Dublin: J. Charles and Son. 4 
cents each. 

A trenchant attack on the Presbyterian despotism and disingenuous 
reasoning. 


The following works have been received, but too late for an adequate 
notice of them in this volume. They will be reviewed in the April 
number of the CHURCH REVIEW. 

Supernatural Revelation: An Essay concerning the Basis of the Christian 
Faith. By C. M. MEAD, Pu. D., D.D., lately Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. 

This volume contains the substance of lectures delivered at Princeton 
in February and March, 1889. The author in his Preface claims that 
he has “ endeavored to discuss in a plain and intelligible manner some 
of the leading questions towards which religious thought is at present 
most apt to turn.” 

Sacramental Grace. By the Rev. WILLIAM BREVOORT BALMER, author 
of Zhe Church and the Faith. Milwaukee: The Y. C. Co. 

This claims to be “a philosophical inquiry into the nature of Sacra- 
mental grace, the establishment of a theory harmonizing the Church 
teaching with the fundamental facts of all religions, and the application 
of the principles thus deduced to the two sacraments in order, — includ- 
ing a thorough examination of many important subjects closely con- 
nected with either the general theme or the two chief branches thereof, 
and among others, of Church testimony, original sin, regeneration, lay 
baptism, eucharistic adoration, frequent communion, and discipline.” 
The Epistle to the Hebrews: The Greek Text with Notes and Essays. By 

BROOKE Foss Westcott, D.D. D.C. L., Canon of Westminster, 
Regnis Professor of Divinity and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 

Lux Mundi: A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited 
by CHARLES Gore, M. A., Principal of Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. New York: 
E. and J. B. Young and Co. 
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The authors of the twelve essays herein included are : — 


(1) Faith, by Canon HOLLAND; (2) The Christian Doctrine of Gov, by 
Rev. AUBREY Moore ; (3) Zhe Problem of Pain, its Bearing on Faith in 
Gop, by Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH; (4) Zhe Preparation in History for 
CuRIST, by Rev. E. S. TALBOT; (5) Zhe /ncarnation in Relation to 
Development, by Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH ; (6) Zhe /ncarnation as the 
Basis of Dogma; (7) The Atonement, by the Rev. and Hon. ARTHUR 
LYTTELTON; (8) Zhe Holy Spirit and Inspiration, by Rev. C. GORE; 
(9) The Church, by Rev. W. Lock; (10) Sacraments, by Rev. F. 
PAGET; (II) Christianity and Politics, by Rev. W. J. H. CAMPION; 
(12) Christian Ethics, by Rev. R. L. OTTLEY. 

A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New Testament : 
Being an Expansion of Lectures delivered in the Divinity School of the 
University of Dublin. By GEORGE SALMON, D.D., F.R.S., Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, sometime Regnis Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. New York: E. and J. B. Young and Co. 


Dr. Salmon in his Preface states : 


Ido not enter on the criticism of the text, nor do I make any analysis of the 
contents of the books. My main purpose has been to discuss their date and author- 
ship on purely historical grounds; and to examine with sufficient completeness for 
a practical decision the various theories on the subject advanced by modern schools 
of criticism. . . . Although my work may be described as apologetic in the sense that 
its results agree in the main with the traditional belief of the Church, I can honestly 
say that I have not worked in the spirit of an advocate anxious to defend a foregone 
conclusion. I have aimed at making my investigations historical, and at asserting 
nothing but what the evidence, candidly weighed, seemed to warrant. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. MARcus Dops, D.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 

The Book of Revelation. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. New 


York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 
These two volumes form part of Zhe Expositors’ Bible, —a series 
widely and favorably known in England. 
Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its Rationality Vindicated. By JOHN 


STEINFORT KEDNEY, D.D., Professor of Divinity in Seabury Divinity 
School. Two volumes. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 

From the Table of Contents of these two volumes almost every form 
of Church thought and doctrine appears to be fully discussed. The 
main idea of the work seems to be to so treat dogmatic results as to 
show their harmony with all other known truth. 

Natural Religion. By F. MAX MULLER. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 

This volume contains the Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1888, and appears to be an inquiry rather 
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as to the construction of the skeleton of religion than as to the nature 
of its vivifying powers. It is an attempt to extol the glimmerings of 
morality which even the savage has at the expense of the light of re- 
vealed religion. 


New Light from Old Eclipses ; or, Chronology corrected and the Four Gospels 
harmonized by the Rectification of Errors in the Received Astronomical 
Tables. By WILLIAM M. PAGE, with an Iniroduction by Rev. JAMES 
H. Brookes, D.D. St. Louis: C. R. Barns, Publishing Co. 


The Cuurcu Review for October, 1889, noticed a treatise by Mr. 
W. P. Ten Broeck, endeavoring to prove the exact dates of our Lorp’s 
nativity and death. This volume is another attempt in the same direc- 
tion. The treatment throughout appears reverent and thoughtful. 


The Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist. Being the Doyle Lectures 
for 1879, 1880. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. Warden of S. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, London. S.P.C. K. New York: E, and 
J. B. Young and Co. 


This is a second edition, revised and corrected, of this valuable 
work, 


Whither? O Whither? Tell me where. By JAMES McCosu, Litt. D. 
L.L. D., D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Evidently a skit on Whither? by Dr. Briggs. It speaks poorly for. 
the Presbyterians if their first weapon against such a work as IWVhither? 


is ridicule. 

The Continuous Creation: An Application of the Evolutionary Philosophy 
to the Christian Religion. By Myron ADAMS. Bostonand New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


In the Preface the author states : — 


The writer of this volume conceives the inevitable revolution (predicted by 
Matthew Arnold as befalling the religion in which we have been brought up) 
to be part of that evolution by which Gop continues the higher processes of 
creation. He also conceives not only the possibility of thinking under the prin- 
ciple of evolution, and at the same time as a Christian believer, but he thinks he 
perceives that before long it will be found impossible to think clearly in any other 


way. 


Curist and His Times. By Epwarp WuitE, Archbishop. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 


This volume consists of addresses delivered by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the Diocese of Canterbury in the second 
Visitation. 
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Selections from the Sermons of Padre Ajostino da Montefeltro. First and 
second series. New York: James Pott and Co. 

These are translations from the original by Catherine Mary Philli- 
more. 

Diabolology. The Person and Kingdom of Satan. By Rev. E. H. JEwett, 
S. T. D., Professor of Pastoral Theology in the General Theological 
Seminary. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

These are the Bishop Paddock lectures. 

American Church Law. By Rev. W. D. WiLson, D.D., L.L.D., L.H.D., 
Emeritus Professor in Cornell University. New York: James Pott and 
Co. 

American Church Law is here considered in relation to the law of 
the Church of England and the Administration of the Civil Law in the 
United States. 

The Permanent Elements of Religion. By W. BoypD CARPENTER, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop OF Rrpon. London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 

These are the Bampton Lectures for 1887, but only recently pub- 
lished. 


Warren Hastings. By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. London and New 
York: Macmillan and Co. 


Another volume of that excellent series, “ English Men of Action.” 


The Life of Wesley. By ROBERT SouTHEY. London and New York: 

° Frederick Warne and Co. 

A new edition of this standard work, edited by the Rev. A. J. 

Atkinson. 

The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, compiled from her Letters and Journals. 
By her son, CHARLES EpwARDsS STOWE. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 

A complete biography, profusely illustrated, of the life of the distin- 
guished authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave Trade. Edited by Ricnarp F. 
CLARKE, S. J., Trinity College, Oxford. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 

The record of an Apostolic bishop and of a noble life. A worthy 
successor to S. Cyprian. 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings from Celt to Tudor. By DONALD 
G. MITCHELL, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Horace: The Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. Translated by the 
most eminent English scholars and poets. London and New York: 
Frederick Warne and Co. 


Among the translators we have Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
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Bulwer-Lytton, Conington, Calverley, etc. It is one of the volumes 
of the “ Chandos Classics,” 


The Beginnings of New England; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its relations 
to Civiland Religious Liberty. By JOHN Fiske. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 

This book contains the substance of the lectures originally given at the 

Washington University, St. Louis, in May, 1887. The lectures have since 

then been repeated in various places. 


A Rambler's Lease. By BRADFORD Torrey. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


The title of the book, its objects and aims, are explained in the words 
of the author, — 

The writer of this little book has found so much pleasure in other men’s woods 
and fields that he has come to look upon himself as in some sort owner of them. 


Their lawful possessors will not begrudge him this feeling, he believes, nor take it 
amiss if he assumes, even in this public way, to hold a raméd/er’s lease of their 


property. 
The Sailt-Cellars. By B. H. SpuRGEON. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son. 
The salt which these cellars hold is the Attic salt of proverbs. 
We have here a collection of proverbs, together with homely notes 
thereon. 


The New Eldorado: A Summer Journey to Alaska. By MATURIN M. 
BALLovu. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 

The Choristers Mission. By PETER C. Epwarps, Jr. Third edition. 
New York: James Pott and Co. 


The History of the United States of America during the Ninth A dministra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson. By HENRY ADAMS. 2 vols. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Political Problem. By ALBERT STICKNEY. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

The object of the work is to show the theory of our political system, 
the practical results, and the changes needed. 


The State. By Wooprow WI son, Ph. D., LL. D. Author of Congres- 
stonal Government. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 

We greatly regret that we have not been able to prepare a review of 
this admirable work. As a text-book in political science, it is the first 
to cover the vast range of topics on political science in a single volume ; 
it is admirably adapted for the class-room, and it will give us pleasure 
to give it the full consideration it deserves in our next issue. 
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The Law of Husband and Wife. Compiled for popular use by LELIA Jose- 
PHINE ROBINSON, LL.B. Member of the Boston Bar and author of 
several legal works. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


The Tartufian Age. By Paut MANTEGAzZzA. Translated by W. A. 
NETTLETON and Prof. L. D. VENTURA. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
This little volume treats of the sin and hypocrisy of the human 
family. 
The Origin and Formation of the Hebrew Scriptures. By LORENZO BURGE. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


The Voice. How to train it. How to care for it. For Ministers, Lecturers, 
Readers, Actors, Singers, Teachers, and Public Speakers. By E. B. 
Worman, A.M. With Illustrations by MARIAN MORGAN REYNOLDS, 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

We can commend this treatise to our readers with the full assurance 
that it is the most simple and practical work on the subject published. 
It is exquisitely bound in white and gold. 

Looking Backward. By EDWARD BELLAMY. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 250,000 (ed.). 

A Reputed Changeling. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co. 

The Rectory Children. By Mrs. MOLESwWoRTH. New York and London: 
Macmillan and Co. 

Strange True Stories of Louisiana. By GEORGE W. CABLE. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Memoirs of a Millionnaire. By Lucia TRUE Ames. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


The millionnaire with whose life this volume deals is Mildred Brewster. 

















The Music of the Church. 


ESSRS. E. anp J. B. YOUNG anp CO. have issued a new edition 
of the Trinity Psalter, in which the pointing has been revised, and 
in many cases altered, by Dr. A. H. Messiter, organist of Trinity Church. 
In this revision Dr. Messiter has much improved the pointing by removing 
the stress formerly laid on such unimportant words as of, #, as, etc. 
He has also to a considerable degree adopted the accented system ; 
but there is still room for improvement in this regard. The chants are 
mainly of the double form ; but the pointing may be used for either single 
or double chants, as choir-masters may prefer. The size of the page is 
slightly larger than in the old edition, and the book is well and clearly 
printed and strongly bound. 
THE INTROIT, 


The restoration of the Ancient Canonical Introits has long been de- 
sired by those who are anxious to enhance the beauty, the solemnity, 
and the character of the great act of Divine worship, — the Holy Eucha- 
rist. The Introits are among the most ancient of the adornments of 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, having been introduced by 
Pope Celestine in the third century ; and their use has never since been 
intermitted. When the Anglican reformers in the sixteenth century 
cast away so many of the ancient practices, in the vain hope of con- 
ciliating those whom nothing would conciliate save the extinction of the 
Church itself, — root and branch, — the Introits went with the rest. In 
the first Prayer-Book of King Edward VI. [1549], entire psalms were 
appointed as Introits, but in the second book even these were omitted, 
though nothing was said as to their suppression. 

Ritually defined, the Introit is an anthem sung by the choir at the 
beginning of the celebration, while the celebrant is standing before the 
altar engaged in saying the Judica me, Deus (Ps. xliii.), and the Con- 
fiteor. Wt is so called, not, as has been supposed, because the choir 
begins to sing it when the celebrant approaches the altar, but because 
it was anciently sung while the faithful were entering the church. Its 
form is that of an Antiphon and a Psalm, followed by the Gloria Patri. 
The Antiphon is selected from the Holy Scriptures or the service-books, 
and of the psalm one verse only is sung. At the conclusion of the 
Gloria Patri the Antiphon is repeated in full. 

The manner of singing the Introit was for a cantor, or two cantors, to 
sing the Antiphon, and the full choir to sing the psalm and the Gloria 
Patri, and the repetition of the Antiphon was given also to the full 
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choir. The Antiphon was always selected with especial reference to 
the character of the day, and proper Introits were provided for every 
Sunday and festival in the ecclesiastical year. They became so familiar 
that the Sunday was known by the Introit, — thus, the fourth Sunday in 
Lent was known as Lesare Sunday, the first Sunday after Easter as 
Quasimodo Sunday. 

The antiphonal portion of the Introit had a special melody of its own. 
The psalm was sung to one of the regular Gregorian tones, but in a form 
considerably more elaborate and ornate than the forms used for the ves- 
per psalms. In the churches of medizval times, the manner of singing 
the Introit was very impressive, especially on high celebrations or great 
functions. ‘The first clause was intoned, when the celebrant approached 
the altar, by one, two, or four choristers, according to the solemnity of 
the festival; then the strain was taken up by the full choir, and the 
Antiphon was thus sung through complete. The first clause of the 
psalm was then sung by the leading choristers, and continued by the 
choir, and then the Géoria Paéri, in like manner, after which the Anti- 
phon was repeated as at first. Thus, through the repetition of the 
Antiphon, the character of the day was strongly marked. 

The Introit for Ascension Day is, — 

Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? in like manner as ye 
have seen Him ascending, He shall come again. 

O clap your hands together, all ye people; sing unto Gop with the voice of 
melody. — Gloria Patri, etc. 


The Introit for Whitsunday is, — 


The Spirit of the Lorp hath filled the whole world, and that which containeth 
all things hath knewledge of the voice. 

Let Gop arise, and let His enemies be scattered; let them also that hate Him 
flee before Him. — Gloria Patri, etc. . 

The beautiful appropriateness of these will be seen at once. The 
key-note of the day’s service is sounded, and with the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel following, all in the same spirit, consistency is maintained. 
At the very outset the mind of the worshipper is brought into harmony 
with what is to follow. 

It is a distinct loss, both liturgically and musically, that the Introits 
have been discarded. This is felt to such a degree that many clergy- 
men and Church musicians have endeavored to revive their use. Some 
have employed the original Introits as given in the Roman or Sarum 
uses, while others have chosen other portions of Holy Scripture, but in 
the same strain. The late Sir George Macfarren, Professor of Music 
at Cambridge University, England, composed a set of fifty-two Introits, 
and Dean Hook of Chichester edited a collection by various com- 
posers. Now Sir John Stainer, Professor of Music at Oxford, is editing 
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a similar collection. Mr. John H. Comell some years ago issued a 
collection of the Edwardian Psalm Introits, set to modified forms of the 
Gregorian tones; but those who are sufficiently educated liturgically to 
desire and appreciate Introits are not satisfied with these Psalm Introits, 
which give expression to nothing in particular except the spirit of com- 
promise. The old Sarum and Roman Introits had a distinct reference 
to the day and the Christian Church. The Psalm Introits have no such 
reference. Singing one of the Gospel canticles would be more appro- 
priate. Even without authorization there can be no rubrical impropriety 
in singing these Introits, for they are hymns and come strictly under 
S. Augustine’s definition of a hymn. And coming, as they do, before 
the beginning of the Communion Service, they come in under the per- 
mission to sing hymns before and after any service. Nevertheless it 
would be a great gain to have them authoritatively recognized and made 
a part of the service. 

As to their musical expression, a large degree of liberty may well be 
allowed. Those choirs and congregations which prefer the Gregorian 
melodies could use the old melodies immemorially associated with them, 
or they might be pointed and sung to Anglican chants. Or, again, 
modern compositions in anthem form could be used for them. Mr. S. B. 
Whitney of Boston has set several to music, with original melodies for 
the Antiphon, and a Gregorian tone for the psalm. Mr. C. Wenham 
Smith of Newark has composed music in anthem form for the Christmas 
and Easter Introits. Other compositions would speedily follow, were the 
practice of singing Introits to become general. 

The permission given by the late General Convention that a hymn 
or anthem, in the words of Holy Scripture, may be sung: at the Offertory 
at the presentation of the alms, opens the door for the employment of 
the old Offertoriums of the Sarum use at this point. There are sen- 
tences of the Bible, principally selected from the Psalms, and embody- 
ing the same sentiment already expressed in the Introit. For instance, 
the Offertorium for Ascension Day is: “ Gop is gone up with a merry 
noise ; and the Lorp with the sound of the trump;” and that for 
Whitsunday is: “Stablish the thing, O Gop, that Thou has wrought 
in us; for Thy temple’s sake at Jerusalem, shall kings bring presents 
unto Thee. Alleluia.” 

These sentences could be pointed and sung to either Anglican or Gre- 
gorian chants, or they might be sung in anthem form. As in the case of 
the Introits, where suitable music does not already exist, it would be 
quickly supplied by our Church musicians, were there a demand for it. 

Indeed, it is the earnest desire of many liturgiologists and Church musi- 
cians that the whole system of Introits, Graduals, Tracts, Sequences, Of- 
fertoriums, and Communions, as given in the Old English or Sarum use, 
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should be re-established in our services. By this system only can the 
desired unity and harmony of the services of each day be attained. 
The words are in all cases, except the sequences, taken from the Bible 
or the Prayer-Book, the sequences being metrical hymns composed in 
harmony with the Gospel which is immediately to follow. In many 
churches the permissive limits of the rubrics have been stretched to in- 
clude these sentences; and in England a special book, entitled Zhe 
Altar Hymnal, has been published, containing them all, set to appro- 
priate music; but until duly authorized by the Church, their use will 
be at least doubtful, and strict constructionists will feel they have no 
right, however much they may desire, to employ them. Certainly, their 
adoption would be a great gain and assistance in worshipping the Lorp 
“in the beauty of holiness.” 


THE ACCENTUATION OF THE NICENE CREED. 


A sharp controversy has recently been running through the pages of the 
London Musical World concerning the proper accentuation of certain 
portions of the Nicene Creed by composers; and to elicit a definite 
opinion, the Editor of that paper referred the matter to a number of 
eminent theologians. Replies were received from an archimandrite of 
the Orthodox Greek Church, Cardinal Manning, the Bishops of London, 
Hereford, Ely, Exeter, S. David’s, Sodor and Man, Bath and Wells, 
Guildford, Ballarat, and a number of eminent clergymen. The Editor 
has summarized the answers, and finds that a decided majority is in 
favor of the following readings : — 

There should be a leading phrase for the celebrant in the beginning. 

There should be no pause between the words “Gop” and * the 
FaTHER ALMIGHTY.” 

There should be not more than a comma (that is, a crotchet or quaver 
rest) between the leading phrase of the priest and the continuation by 
the choir. 

There should be an accent on the first syllable of “ invisible.” 

The sacred name, “ Jesus,” should receive a reverence. 

The three words, “ Gop of Gop,” should be equally accented. 

There should be a distinct separation of “‘ FaTHER” from “ By whom.” 

In “ rose again, ’’ the chief accent should be on “ rose.” 

The word “together” should be taken in connection with the pre- 
ceding words, “ the FaTHER and the Son,” and that “together is wor- 
shipped ” is unallowable in English. 

In “I look for the resurrection,” the words “look for” are a 
compound-transitive verb, and should be pronounced as if the verb and 
preposition were linked ; the primary accent should fall on “ for” rather 
than on “look.” 
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In accordance with these views, the Editor offered to composers three 
prizes for musical settings of the creed, the judges to be Dr. George C. 
Martin, organist of S. Paul’s Cathedral, Dr. Joseph C. Bridge, organist 
of Chester Cathedral, and the Editor. 

The time for the competition has now expired, but we have not seen 
the announcement of the result. The question is certainly an impor- 
tant one, for we have seen many compositions which musically were 
excellent, but which were spoiled by false accentuation. The composers 
apparently forgot that they were writing music for a religious service. 


LATIN MASSES AGAIN, 


The following letter has been received from Dr. William H. Walter: 


DEAR SIR, — I have read your article in the CHURCH REVIEW on the music of the 
Church, more particularly that portion relative to the difficulty of setting both Latin 
and English text to the same music, and therefore take the liberty of sending to you 
a copy of my Mass in C, which was composed with reference to both English and 
Latin words. I confess I found no difficulty in accomplishing this task. In the 
opening of the Credo, the fourteen Latin words and the twenty English words are 
brought together within twelve bars of music, and without any disturbance of 
musical or textual rhythm. 

Please note that the Ayrie is adapted for use as responses to the Decalogue, as 
well as for a continuous performance in the (Roman) Catholic service; also, that 
the accompaniment throughout is for organ only. I request you to look at the 
solo, Zt incarnatus est, and judge whether it is likely to “jar on the ear of the 
sensitive worshipper,” or whether it may be called a “ ravishing solo.” Also, to look 
at the Agnus Dei, and judge whether it is unfit to be sung at the “most solemn 
moment in the whole service.” 

As to the Credo, I have read somewhere that the Crusaders were wont to recite 
their belief with swords uplifted, in token that they were ready to fight and die in 
defence of the Faith. This idea I have sought to convey in my setting of the 
Credo, with what success I leave it to you to decide. 

I send you a Mass which I claim is devotional, etc., and if you have occasion to 
write again on the same subject, I hope you will give my composition due and care- 
ful consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. H. WALTER. 

It may be said at the outset that the Mass is, as a whole, devotional, 
and the solos referred to are not “ ravishing” solos. The phrase, “ Et 
incarnatus est, de Spiritu Sancto, ex Maria Virgine, et Homo factus est,” 
is given to the tenor voice, and is contained in eight bars. The music 
is more in the declamatory than in the cantilena style, and the words 
are not repeated. The Agnus Dei starts with a solo by the contralto, 
the tenor and bass responding, A/iserere Modis ; then the soprano and 
contralto take the second enunciation of the Agnus Dei, replied to by 
the four solo voices, and subsequently the full chorus. The third enun- 
ciation of the Agnus Dei is by the quartet; and the response, Dona 
nobis pacem, is given to the full chorus. Notwithstanding the skill 
with which all this is done, we adhere to our opinion that these parts of 
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the Mass should be less elaborate and more subdued. In the Agnus 
Det, a solo voice may properly sing the opening phrases, the chorus re- 
plying with the Miserere. The composer himself, writing his music to 
the words in both languages, has certainly an advantage over an adapter, 
and the task is here well performed. Yet, nevertheless, the alternative 
notes and slurs for the two languages are frequently introduced. Dr. 
Walter is primarily a Church musician, and as such has borne in mind 
the needs of the Church in his composition, which we cheerfully 
recommend. 

A Mass in A, by Max Vogrich (Schirmer) is, generally speaking, 
conceived in a devotional spirit ; and the music is bright and cheerful, 
being cast in major modes and progressions in those places where most 
composers employ the minor. It has the Latin words only. It has the 
inevitable and objectionable solo to the Z¢ incarnatus, given to the 
tenor voice, but it is not so glaringly inappropriate as in many of 
the German Masses of the Haydn and Mozart school. On account 
of the bright and fluent melodies and general high character, this Mass 
may be recommended with some reservations. 

But we cannot recommend a Mass in G by Fekete Palint (W. A. 
Pond and Co.). This is in the extreme modern style. Frequent repe- 
titions of the text and dramatic alternations of solo voices and chorus, 
together with the prevailing gloom of the whole composition, render it 
utterly unfit for the English service. 

John White’s Afissa Solemnis, just published by G. Schirmer, is in 
many respects a remarkable composition. First, that it is conceived 
in a deeply reverential and dignified spirit. Here is, in the truest sense, 
purely religious music. The composer’s first thought has evidently 
been the spiritual significance of the text he had before him, and while 
the workmanship displays high musicianship, the music is everywhere 
subordinated to the words. There is a high degree of musical illumina- 
tion, but it is that of the altar and not of the footlights ; there is nothing 
trivial in the whole work, and it is as gratifying as it is rare to find a 
composer who will work in this spirit. The nominal key of the Mass 
is F minor; the Ayrie begins in this key, but ends in major. It is 
built principally on two short phrases, well developed and elaborated. 
The Gélria in Excelsis starts in C major, adagio, and pianissimo. 
Doubtless the composer had in his mind the multitude of the heavenly 
host as they hovered in the air over the Babe of Bethlehem, and as the 
shepherds join in the strain, it becomes fuller and stronger. The Qui 
Tollis, so often given for dramatic effect to a single voice, is here deliv- 
ered by the solo quartet in a prayerful Andante movement in E flat 
major, and the full chorus re-enters at the Quoniam, but without any 
break after the preceding movement. The Credo also begins in C in 
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a solid Al/egro Moderato by the chorus, and the solo quartet take the 
Et incarnatus est in F major, the chorus resuming at the £¢ resurrexit. 
The tonality varies between C, F, and A flat, until the Z¢ wnam Sanc- 
tum Catholicam is reached, where a bold modulation brings us to E 
major, which continues to the end of the Credo. The Sanctus is a well- 
built Adagio in G major, the Pleni sunt cali being in B major, Molto 
maestoso, with a beautiful arpeggio accompaniment. The Benedictus is 
in E flat, and largely for the voices unaccompanied ; and the Agnus 
Dei is in A flat, the solo voices being skilfully alternated with the 
chorus. When Mr. White reaches the Dona nodis, instead of making 
it a separate movement in a lively dance rhythm, as is too commonly 
the case, he has treated it properly as a part of the Agnus, and in a 
strictly devotional style. 

The words are given in both Latin and English, so that the Mass can 
be sung in Roman and Anglican churches; but though the double 
adaptation of the music is skilfully done, it is, as we have said before, 
impossible to give a strict rhythmical adaptation of the same music to 
the text in two languages. We do not hesitate to say that this Mass 
is the very best musical exposition of the text for religious worship that 
we have seen from any modern composer, and a recital of the Sacred 
Office in which this music is used would be an act of worship and no 


La Concert performance. 


The series of Original Compositions for the Organ, issued by Novello, 
Ewer, and Co., has lately been increased by some very effective numbers. 
No. 117 is a bright festal march by George Calkin, very suitable for a 
postlude ; No. 118 is a graceful romance by Battison Haynes; No. 119, 
a delicate and tender larghetto, by Francis Edward Gladstone ; and No. 
120, a majestic solemn march by B. Luard Selby. All of these are 
appropriate for various occasions during the Church service. 


A number of new anthems have been recently issued by Novello, in- 
cluding Stainer’s magnificent harvest anthem, “Lo, summer comes 
again,”’ which was sung in Holy Trinity Church, New York, at their har- 
vest festival, on November 13; “Gop is our refuge and strength,” a 
splendid composition by Arthur Foote ; “ Come, ye faithful,” for Easter, 
by the Rev. E. V. Hall; “ When Gop of old came down,” for Whitsun- 
tide, by the same composer ; “ As it began to dawn,” a fine Easter an- 
them, by Charles Vincent ; and “ Bring unto the Lorn, O ye mighty,”’ by 
Francis E. Gladstone, suitable for Trinity. Also, the same publishers 
have issued several new numbers of their Parish Choir Book, including 
Barnby’s unison Magnificat in C, and a Ze Deum and Jubilate in D, by 
J. W. Elliott ; also a fine setting of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
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for male voices, by C. J. Corfe, which should be very useful for occa- 
sions when the men of the choir only are present. 


Mr. H. W. Diamond has published, through Novello, Ewer, and Co., 
a setting of the Office of Holy Communion in C, including an O Sa/utaris 
and a sevenfold Amen. It is fairly effective, but does not stand in the 
first rank. The composer puts for “Congregational use ” on the title- 
page, but it is not at all congregational in spirit. 


Schirmer’s series of octavo Church music has lately been increased 
by several important numbers. Zhe Holy Child, by Harry Rowe 
Shelley, is a beautiful composition for solo voices and chorus; Beth- 
lehem, by C. Whitney Coombs, is for soprano solo, and chorus; and 
Light flashing into darkness is a magnificent though difficult anthem 
by the veteran George F. Brislow, the text being a poem by the Rev. 
Joachim Elmendorf, D.D. These three are Christmas pieces. 


ANTHEMS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Septuagesima, February 2. 


Blessed are the pure in heart . . . . . . . . Macfarren. 
Blessed are the merciful . H. Hiles. 
The heavens are telling Haydn’s Creation. 


Sexagesima, February 9. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace. . . . . . S.S. Wesley. 
God, who isrichin mercy . .... . . . . George Garrett. 


Quinguagesima, February 16. 


O Lord, who hast taughtus. . . .. . . . . Marsh. 
The Lord is my portion . . . . 2... F. E. Gladstone. 
Ash Wednesday, February 19. 


Thus saiththe Lord ...... .. . . . George Garrett. 
Blow ye the trumpet .... . ° . H. Leslie. 


First Sunday in Lent, February 23. 


He shall give His angels. . . . . . «. « ~ « W.B. Gilbert. 
O God, have mercy . > & a s J. B. Calkin. 


Second Sunday in Lent, March 2. 


Remember not, Lord, our offences . . . . . . Purcell. 
Lord, for thy tender mercies’sake . . . . . . Farrant. 
a ° ” * " : « « « « G.R. Vicars. 


Third Sunday in Lent, March 9. 


Incline Thine ear . ... - F. H. Himmel. 


ye ae ee ee ee SS 
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Enter not into judgment. . .- . o ees wo Oe 


Our conversation isin heaven. . ...... W. 
Preserve me,O God .... a: ee ee 





Fourth Sunday in Lent (Refreshment Sunday 
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), March 16. 


Leslie. 
Attwood. 


Fifth Sunday in Lent (eden Sunday), March 23. 


B. Gilbert. 
K. Salamon. 


Sixth Sunday in Lent (Pam Sunday), March 30. 
Christ became obedient . . . eo ee oe J: F. Bridge. 


Daughters of Jerusalem . . . . « « + « « « GJ. Elvey. 


Holy Week. 


I will mention (Monday). . « « « « « « A. Sullivan. 


Who is this that cometh (Monday) ones « « ae 


S. Oakeley. 


” = - o © «© «© « & Arnold, 
And it was the third hour (Tuesday) . > - « G.J. Elvey. 
-Blessed be the God and Father (W ednesday) - « S.S. Wesley. 
Daughters of Jerusalem (Thursday) . e « e« « « Gounod. 

— G. J. Elvey. 
Save me, O God (Good Friday) . . « « « J. L. Hopkins. 


I will lay me down j in peace (Easter Even) » « « H. Hiles. 

= 43 ” ” - « « H. Gadsby. 

Laster Day, April 6. 

Asit begantodawn ..... .. +. «+ + « Charles Vincent. 
On the first day of the week ....... ©. E.M. Lott. 
Who is like unto Thee . . c+ 0 «© « © o A, Sullivan. 
If ye, then, be risen with Christ o 0 eo +s « + + GW. Bee, 
Come, ye faithful . . .... ++ ++ - Rev. E. V. Hall. 


And many others. 


Monday in Easter Week, April 7. 





Tuesday in Easter Week, April 8. 














Second Sunday after pn April 2 






Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord. W. 
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The Lordis risen . . . « + « © «© © «© © e Sullivan’s Light of 
the World. 
Now, on the first day of the week. . . . . . « Henry Lahee. 
- = - - a « « e « Geo. Wm. Warren. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace... . . T. T. Trimnell. 
We declare unto you glad tidings. . . .. . . J. F. Bridge. 


First Sunday after Easter, April 13. 


Christ is risen from the dead . .... =. ~~. . E. A. Sydenham. 
Christ our Passover . . ‘ s« « « J. Geom 


20. 


The Lord is my Shepherd . . . «. «+ « «+ « « Schubert, and others. 
The Lord is our good Shepherd . . . «. . + ~ Mendelssohn. 


Third Sunday after Easter, April 27. 
Lord, Thou alone artGod .. . - + « + Mendelssohn’s S. Paul. 


A. Barrett. 
D. E. HERVEY. 














Ceelestastical Register 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 
1889. 


Brief Jtems. 


Tue unbroken continuity of the history of the Church of England has 
just been illustrated by the rededication of the ancient Norman church 
at Mitford, which was performed by the Bishop of Newcastle. The 
church, which was so old that it had actually lost its title, has been 
restored and partially rebuilt, and rededicated to Gop in the name of S. 
Mary Magdalene. It is, as far as can be ascertained, about eight hun- 
dred years since it was first dedicated. 


Tue Priory Church of Old Malton was reopened on Lady Day after 
restoration. Part of the fabric belongs to the once magnificent build- 
ing of the Gilbertine canons (S. Gilbert of Sempringham). Over 
£3,000 has been spent upon the restoration. The Dean of York 
preached an interesting historical sermon. A large choir, vested 
in surplices and violet cassocks, led a hearty musical service. 


Tue OLp Patace, Croypon. — This famous relic of past ages, indeed 
one of the earliest shrines of Christianity in England, was purchased by 
the Duke of Newcastle more than two years ago and presented to the 
Sisters of the Church that it might be restored to a religious use. The 
Sisters have already taken the first step in the work of restoration, but 
they are in need of funds to effect the reparation of so much of the 
building as can effectively be repaired. The Sisters have, after much 
deliberation, determined to utilize the venerable building for the pur- 
poses of religious education, and have converted the fine old guard- 
room into a middle-class day-school. They hope that when once the 
expenses of the start are overcome, the school will, with the aid of the 
government grant, be self-supporting. “Pro Ecclesia Dei,’’ was the 
last utterance of Archbishop Whitgift, — a prelate whose memory is held 
in special veneration at Croydon, and whose love for the poor, and 
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whose zeal for religious education, find their lasting memorial in the 
noble almshouses and grammar school which bear his name. “Pro 
Ecclesia Dei” is the motto which has roused the Old Palace from its 
sleep of centuries, and stirred it up to take its place once more in active 
service for Gop and His Church. 


THE curious little chapel of Spital-on-the-Street, Lincolnshire, has just 
been reopened after restoration. It is the sole surviving relic of a 
hospital dedicated to S. Edmund, king and martyr, founded at a very 
early period as a place of refuge and refreshment for belated wayfarers 
on the great Roman road which runs in a straight line from Lincoln 
to the Humber, and in the whole of its thirty miles’ course does not 
pass through a single village or hamlet. In dark or stormy nights the 
hermit’s lamp and his chapel bell would be gratefully hailed by the 
weary traveller, who would find rude but welcome shelter in the way- 
side cell. 


AN important movement has been inaugurated by a number of influ- 
ential Churchmen to secure the passing of a Tithe Rent-Charge Re- 
covery Bill early in the forthcoming session. The 7imes states that a 
meeting was held at Westminster, at which the Earl of Selborne presided, 
and several peers and members of Parliament, with other leading laymen, 
were present. It was resolved to take steps to urge upon Parliament, 
and her Majesty’s Government, the imperative necessity of carrying a 
measure for the recovery of tithe rent-charge early in the forthcoming 
session. 


A sum of £3,000 is all that is now required to complete the restora- 
tion of Kildare Cathedral. 

LuanparFF, the Diocese in which Cardiff is situated, is the oldest see in 
Britain, and its “ Bishop’s Stool” has never been removed from 
its original position. Some put the foundation as far back as 
A.D. 180. 

Tue General Synod of the Austrian Protestants of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which concluded its deliberations recently, have petitioned his 
Majesty to allow the superintendents of this Church to call themselves 
bishops. The reply of the Emperor to this request is awaited with much 
curiosity, as it will be a matter of the greatest moment for the future 
position of the Protestant Church in Austria. 


Tue following memorial to the Bishop of London is in circulation 
and has already been numerously signed: ‘We, the undersigned, 
Chaplains in Northern and Central Europe, venture to solicit your 
Lordship’s consideration of the proposals set forth in the subjoined paper, 
and to ask whether, in the opinion of your Lordship, any, and if so, what 
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measures might be adopted to give effect to these proposals. Our 
acquaintance with Church work on the Continent convinces us that it 
would tend greatly to raise the standard of the English chaplains, to 
secure better men for the chaplaincies, and to benefit the Anglican 
Church in Northern and Central Europe if the following points were 
conceded to the chaplains: (1) Incorporation, de facto and de jure, in 
the Mother Diocese, including representation and similar privileges ; 
(2) Fixity of tenure, or some guarantee that the chaplain will not be re- 
moved from his post except for grave cause similar to that for which an 
incumbent can be deprived at home; (3) The benefits of the Incum- 
bents’ Resignation Act ; (4) The power to give a title.” 


BisHop Biytu, of Jerusalem, has given some interesting facts con- 
cerning the Holy Land. He says that the return of the Jews is remark- 
able. In 1841 there were only 8,000 Jews in Palestine. In 1883 they 
numbered 23,000, but now 70,000, nearly double the number that re- 
turned from the Babylonish Captivity. Further, the fertilizing rains, known 
as the “ latter rains,” which had been withheld since the times of the 
exile, had been granted again during the past two years, and everything 
seemed to show that land was being prepared for the return of the Jews 
to their promised land. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL ; COMMEMORATION SERVICE. 


THERE has perhaps been no wiser thing recently done by the Church 
of England among the many wise things done by her of late than the 
restoration of the very ancient practice of commemorating benefactors. 
Such an act of thanksgiving and commemoration, if done in every par- 
ish church of England, would do more to impress on the average mind 
the continuity of the Church, and of her claim on the allegiance of all, 
than volumes of sermons. 

It would be a wise thing for the American Church to copy in this 
respect her venerable mother. Such an annual commemoration would 
be an act of gratitude to past benefactors, a reminder to all to be in 
their turn benefactors, and a living sermon on the communion of saints. 
Though the list of Salisbury benefactors is a long one, and trenches much 
on the space at our disposal, we feel that no historical register of the last 
quarter of 1889 would be complete without the list, seeing it is that of 
the first commemoration since the Reformation. Such a commemora- 
tion marks an era in the Anglican Communion. As will be seen, the 
ancient Westminster School has followed the example thus set by 
Salisbury. 

On Tuesday in the octave of All Saints, 1889, a special service was 
held in Salisbury Cathedral for “the commemoration of founders, 
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worthies, and benefactors of the Cathedral Church of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Salisbury.” ‘The service (we quote the Wiltshire County Mir- 
ror) was of a kind the like of which has not been known, it is believed, 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was held at half-past eleven 
o’clock, at which time a fairly large congregation had assembled. The 
members of the Cathedral body met in the Chapter House at a quarter 
past eleven o’clock, and proceeded through the Cloisters to the Chan- 
cellor’s door. After entering the church they passed along the south 
aisle of the nave, across the transepts, and along the south aisle of the 
choir, through the Lady Chapel, then along the north side of the choir, 
which they entered finally through the western screen. During this 
procession the hymn “ Hark, the Sound of Holy Voices” was sung. 
The parishioners of the Close followed the procession after its entrance 
into the church, and joined in the singing of the hymn, they having 
previously waited in the centre aisle. The procession was led by the 
Cathedral choir, under the conductorship of the Rev. Succentor Lakin. 
Next came the clergy of the Diocese and the Cathedral clergy, among 
whom we noticed the Dean of Salisbury, the Sub-Dean (Dr. Bourne), 
Archdeacon Lear, Archdeacon Buchanan, Archdeacon Sowter, Chancellor 
Swayne, Canon Slater-Brown, Canon Kingsbury, Canon Whitefoord, 
Canon Hutchings, Canon Olivier, and Canon Sir Talbot Baker, Bart. 
The Bishop followed, being preceded by the crosier-bearer. Then 
came a number of the students of the Theological College, and the 
ladies from the Training College. 

Special collects, prayers, and psalms were used. The Rev. Minor 
Canon H. W. Carpenter intoned the first part of the prayers, and the 
Very Reverend, the Dean, read the second part. ‘The first lesson was 
read by Archdeacon Sowter, and the second by Archdeacon Buchanan, 
they being Eccles. xliv. to verse 16, and Heb. xii. 18-24 respectively. 
The special psalms were “ Praise the Iorp, ye House of Israel,” 
“ Lorp, who shall dwell,” “ Blessed are the Dead,” and “ We have a 
Strong City.” The anthem was “ Blessed are the Dead” (.Sfohr). 
The following special thanksgiving was read by the Dean before the 
general thanksgiving : — 


O Eternal and Everlasting Gon, the Life and Resurrection of all that believe in 
Thee, trust in Thee, and serve Thee, Thou that art alway to be praised as well for 
the dead as for such as be still alive, we give Thee most hearty thanks for Thy ser- 
vants, the founders and benefactors of this Cathedral Church, and especially for 
Osmund and Richard Poore, sometime bishops of this Diocese. We bless Thee for 
the memory and good example of those who have ruled and taught within this 
holy house ; for the bishops, deans, archdeacons, canons, and other officers of this 
Church who have nurtured the souls committed to them with the sincere milk of 
the Word, and for all who have preached the Everlasting Gospel of Peace within 
these walls. We thank Thee for the kings and queens, the princes and rulers, the 
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statesmen, soldiers, and sailors, the physicians and lawyers, the merchants and citi- 
zens, who have learned here Thy Word, and have loved Thy house ; and for the 
men of renown, of whatsoever art or calling, who have been moved by Thy Holy 
Spirit to adorn Thy sanctuary and the place where Thine honor dwelleth. For 
these and for all others, our fathers and brethren, whose bodies are buried in peace 
and whose souls are resting with Thee, we praise and magnify Thy name, beseeching 
Thee to shed forth upon Thy whole Church, in Paradise and on earth, the bright 
beams of Thy light and heavenly comfort ; and to grant that we who are alive this 
day may follow the steps of those who have served and loved Thee here, and have 
gone before us in the confession of Thy Holy Name, that with them we may enter 
into Thine unending joy; through Jesus CHRIsT our only Mediator and Advocate. 
— Amen. 
THE BIDDING-PRAYER. 


The Bishop of Salisbury preached the sermon, but previous to giving 
out his text, his Lordship read the following bidding-prayer, modelled 
upon the old fifteenth-century form : — 


Let us pray for Curist’s Holy Catholic Church, that Gop may keep it in good 
estate, and especially for our Mother Church of England, this Church of Salisbury, 
and for all others in Christendom ; for the Queen’s most excellent Majesty and all 
the Royal family; for all archbishops and bishops, particularly the Archbishop of 
this Province of Canterbury, and the Bishop of this Diocese; for the Dean, the 
canons, vicars, priests, and clerks, and all other ministers that serve this Church; 
for the Holy Land, that Gop may deliver it out of heathen hands; for the lords of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and all that have this land to govern; for the magis- 
trates, especially of this city ; for all the commonalty of this realm, that all in their 
respective stations may live in the faith, fear, and love of Gop, in dutiful obedience 
to the Queen, and in motherly charity one towards another ; for the peace of these 
lands, England and France, that Gop may make perpetual peace betwixt them, and 
with all other countries of Europe ; for all this Church’s friends, our brethren and 
sisters, especially those of this Cathedral Close and city, and all our parishioners 
with all that do any good to this church, and all true Christian people; for the 
foundations of this city, particularly for the Hospital of S. Nicholas, for the College 
of Matrons, for the Theological College, and for the Training School, the Choristers’ 
School, and the other schools of this city, and for all the works of piety and mercy 
that are within. Finally, let us praise Gop for all His servants departed this life 
in the faith and fear of our Lorp Jesus CuRIsT; for the patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles, evangelists, pastors, doctors, virgins, martyrs, and confessors, whom He 
hath bestowed upon His Church to shine as lights in their generations from the 
beginning of the world; and specially for the founders, benefactors, and worthies of 
this Cathedral Church, for whose memory, benefits, and good example we give 
humble and hearty thanks this day. Especially for the Bishops of this Diocese, and 
for other members of this body, such as were S. Birinus, Apostle of the West Saxons; 
S. Aldhelm, first Bishop of Sherborne, planter of the Tree of Life in many places, 
and a translator of the Psalms ; Herewald, bishop, giver to his people of creed and 
prayer in their own tongue ; Asser, bishop, beloved of King Alfred; Aelfric, Bishop 
of Ramsbury, writer of the homilies ; S. Osmund, bishop, builder of the Cathedral 
Church of Old Sarum, founder of the Cathedral Chapter, and giving lustre to the 
Church by the Use of Sarum; Roger, bishop, builder of many churches; Jocelin, 
bishop ; Herbert Poore, bishop, register of injustice ; Richard Poore, bishop, after- 
wards of Durham, founder of the city of New Sarum and of this Cathedral Church; 
Edmund Rich, Archbishop, Treasurer, and Prebendary of Calne, commonly called 
S. Edmund of Canterbury ; Robert Grossetéte, sometime Canon and Archdeacon 
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of Wilts, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln; Robert Bingham, bishop, founder of the 
Hospital of S. Nicholas, and builder of Harnham Bridge; William of York, 
bishop ; Giles of Bridport, bishop, consecrator of this church, and founder of the 
College of Vaux; Walter de la Wyle, bishop, founder of the Church and College 
of S. Edmund; Walter de Merton, Prebendary of Charminster, founder of Merton 
College, Oxford ; Robert Wykehampton, dean and bishop, benefactor of the Dean- 
ery of this Cathedral Church ; Walter Scammel, bishop; Henry de Braunderston, 
bishop; William de la Corner, bishop; Nicholas Longespée, bishop; Robert 
Wyvill, bishop, finisher of the Cloisters and the wall of the Close; William of 
Edingdon, canon, Bishop of Winchester and founder of the Church of All Saints’, 
Edingdon; John Waltham, bishop; William of Wykeham, Prebendary of Yetmin- 
ster Prima, Fordington, and Bedminster, Bishop of Winchester, and founder of the 
two S. Mary Winton Colleges; Richard Mitford, bishop; Thomas Arundell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Henry Chicheley, Archdeacon of Sarum, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and founder of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Nicholas Bubwith, 
bishop, afterwards of Bath; Robert Hallam, bishop, representative of the Church 
of England at the Councils of Pisa and Constance ; Henry Beaufort, Prebendary of 
Horton, Bishop of Winchester and Cardinal of Rome ; John Chandler, dean, treas- 
urer, and bishop ; William Ayscough, bishop; Thomas Circester, Prebendary of 
Lyme and canon residentiary, a special benefactor to the Library ; Richard Beau- 
champ, bishop, Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, founder of the Beauchamp 
Chapel ; James Coldwell, bishop; John Blyth, bishop; Thomas Langton, bishop, 
afterwards Bishop of Winton; John Alcock, Prebendary of Alton Boreal, Bishop 
of Rochester, Worcester, and Ely, founder of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Richard 
Fox, Prebendary of Bishopstone and South Grantham, Bishop in succession of 
Exeter, Bath, Durham, and Winchester, and founder of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; Henry Syer or Deane, Bishop and Archbishop of Canterbury ; Edmund 
Audley, bishop; John Colet, Prebendary of Durnford, Dean of S. Paul’s, and 
founder of S. Paul’s School in London; John Jewell, bishop, Apologist of the 
Church of England, a patron of poor scholars, and an unwearied preacher of 
the Word; Richard Hooker, Sub-Dean and Prebendary of Netheravon, author 
of the treatise Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity ; Edmund Gheast, bishop ; 
Richard Baylie, dean, a benefactor to the Library; John Pearson, Prebendary of 
Netheravon, Lady Margaret, Professor and Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Bishop of Chester, a chief doctor of Anglican theology, and a scholar of 
high renown; Thomas Fuller, Prebendary of Netherbury in Ecclesia, the Church 
historian ; Brian Duppa, bishop, author of Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion, a 
confessor in troublous times; John Earles, chancellor and bishop; Seth Ward, 
bishop, founder of the College of Matrons; Isaac Barrow, Prebendary of Yetmin- 
ster Prima, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; John Townson, Prebendary of 
Highworth for fifty years, who paved the choir; Gilbert Burnet, bishop, author 
of Zhe Pastoral Care; Robert Frampton, Prebendary of Torleton and Bishop 
of Gloucester ; John Bampton, Prebendary of Minor Pars Altaris, and canon resi- 
dentiary, founder of the Bampton Lectures in the University of Oxford; Joseph 
Butler, Prebendary of Yetminster Prima, Bishop of Bristol and Durham, author 
of the Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature; Richard Hele, Prebendary of Chardstock, Master of the Choristers’ 
School, author of Select Offices of Private Devotion; Thomas Sherlock, bishop, 
afterwards of London, a defender of revealed truth ; John Hume, bishop ; Thomas 
Shute Barrington, bishop, afterwards of Durham; Thomas Burgess, bishop, founder 
of S. David’s College, Lampeter, and of the Church Union Society in this Diocese ; 
Edward Denison, bishop, restorer of the Cloisters, and founder of the Training 
School for Mistresses; Walter Kerr Hamilton, treasurer, precentor, and bishop, 
founder of the Theological College ; Henry Parr Hamilton, dean, promoter of the 
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restoration of this church, and a benefactor to its library ; George Moberly, bishop, 
founder of the Synod of clergy and laity; also for the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land who have been patrons and benefactors of this Church, and have worshipped 
here and learned the Word of Gop, such as were William Rowse, Harry the First, 
Stephen, Harry the Second, Richard the First, John, Harry the Third, Edward the 
First, Edward the Second, Edward the Third, Edward Prince of Wales, which gave 
much good to the table of the high altar; Richard the Second, Harry the Fourth, 
Harry the Fifth, Harry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, Henry the Seventh, Henry the 
Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary the First, Charles the Second, George the Third, 
giver of the organ now in S. Thomas’ Church. Also for William Longespée, Earl 
of Sarum, and Ela his wife, for James, Lord of Audeley, for Lord John Lovel, for 
Thomas Montagu, Earl of Sarum, Thomas Hungerford, Knight, Hubert of Burgh, 
Walter, Lord Hungerford, Alys Brewer, Dame Katherine Hungerford ; for Sir Rob- 
ert, Lord Hungerford, and Dame Margaret his wife; for Sir Humfrey Stafford, 
Knight, Sir John Cheyny, Knight, Sir Francis Cheyny, Knight, and for Dame Kathe- 
rine Chidiok, John Milborne, Walter Shirley, Joane his wife, and Richard their son ; 
for Nicholas Harding and Agnes his wife, Nicholas Barbour and Joane his wife, 
William Charling and Alice his wife, William Swayne and Christian his wife ; for 
Thomas Norton of Wilton, and for Simon Bedell, Thomas Maple and Alice his wife, 
Nicholas Legge, and John Andrew and Felice his wife; for Master John Sparwell, 
Henry Langshaw and Emme his wife, Richard Gilpurne and Alice his wife ; for 
Nicholas Porpasse ; for William Horne and Margaret his wife, John Raynger and 
Alice his wife, Master William Raynger, Agnes Barow, Margery Mesurer and their 
children, William Lamberd, Roger Girie, and Sir John Horne; for Master Thomas 
Cooke, merchant, and special benefactor to this church, and Master John Stone; for 
all who in later days have been benefactors to this church and the offices thereof, 
such as were Robert Hyde, John Bramston, John Lowe, James Hyde, and John 
Sellick, who gave the ornaments of the holy table and the holy vessels; Jacob, 
second Earl of Radnor, Sir George Michell, a general officer in the army, Isabella 
Mary Lear, giver of the font, Francis Attwood, founder of S. Paul’s Home, Fisherton, 
and many others who in our own time have joined together to restore and adorn 
this church with loving care and bounty. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


A LatIN service with special psalms and the 7 Deum set to Gregorian 
music, was held on Monday, Nov. 18, 1889, in Westminster Abbey, in 
commemoration of the founders and benefactors of S. Peter’s College. 
The head-master intends to make the 18th of November a perpetual 


commemoration day. 


Documents and Dflicial Weports. 


ACTS OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1889. 


Tue General Convention was opened on October 2, in S. George’s 
Church, by a celebration of the Holy Communion, the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of Connecticut, the Presiding Bishop, being celebrant. 
The Bishop of Maine was elected chairman of the House of Bishops 
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and the Rev. Morgan Dix president of the House of Deputies. The 
delegation from the Church of England in Canada, which was received 
on the second day, consisted of the Bishops of Nova Scotia and Algoma, 
the Dean of Huron, the Archdeacon of Montreal, and Judge Mac- 
donald. A committee was appointed to attend the funeral services at 
Bryn Mawr in memorial of the Bishop of Kansas. The formation of 
the new Dioceses of Colorado and Oregon was ratified, and consent 
given to the consecration of William A. Leonard as Assistant Bishop of 
Ohio and Thomas F. Davies as Bishop of Michigan. Consent was also 
given to the election of Bishop Spalding as Diocesan Bishop of Colo- 
rado and of Bishop Morris as Diocesan Bishop of Oregon. The resig- 
nations of the Bishop of Ohio (Bedell) and of the Missionary Bishop 
of Japan (Williams) were accepted. The division of the Diocese of 
Missouri was agreed to, as well as the setting off a part of Western Ne- 
braska into a separate missionary jurisdiction. 

The boundaries of the missionary districts of Northern and Western 
Texas were changed as requested by the two missionary bishops and 
their convocations. The geographical lines of North and South 
Dakota were adopted as the missionary jurisdictions of those names, 
Andrew R. Graves was nominated Missionary Bishop of the Platte (the 
part set off from the Diocese of Nebraska) and Edward Abbott to the 
Missionary Bishopric of Yedo, Japan. A Church University Board of 
Regents was appointed ; an able article by President Potter of Hobart 
College in this issue fully explains the objects of the Board. The Com- 
mission on Unity was reappointed, with instructions to continue its 
work on the basis of the four fundamental principles enunciated by the 
House of Bishops at the General Convention of 1886, and further 
affirmed by the Lambeth Conference of 1888. 

A joint committee on the Provincial system was appointed to report 
in 1892. 

The following forms the completed legislation : — 

Additional clause to Article V. of the Constitution to be proposed for 
final determination at the General Convention of 1892 : 

Article V. (additional clause) ,— 

The General Convention may accept a cession of a part of the territorial juris. 
diction of a Diocese, when the bishop and convention of such Diocese shall propose 
such cession, and three fourths of the parishes in the ceded territory and also the 
same proportion of the parishes within the remaining territory shall consent thereto. 

The changes in the Digest of Canons enacted by the convention of 
1889, as certified by the committee appointed for that purpose, are given 
in full below. 

The following canon was enacted, to be numbered Title I., Canon 


10, 
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OF DEACONESSES. 


§ i. Unmarried women of devout character and proved fitness may be appointed 
to the office of deaconess by any bishop of this Church. 

§ ii. The duty of a deaconess is to assist the minister in the care of the poor 
and sick, the religious training of the young and others, and the work of moral 
reformation. 

§ iii. No woman shall be appointed to the office of deaconess until she shall be 
at least twenty-five years of age, nor until she shall have laid before the bishop 
testimonials certifying that she is a communicant in good standing of this Church ; 
and that she possesses such characteristics as, in the judgment of the persons testi- 
fying, fit her for at least one of the duties above defined. The testimonial of fitness 
shall be signed by two presbyters of this Church, and by twelve lay communicants 
of the same, six of whom shall be women. The bishop shall also satisfy himself 
that the applicant has had an adequate preparation for the work, both technical 
and religious, which preparation shall have covered the period of two years. 

§ iv. No deaconess shall accept work in a Diocese without the express authority 
in writing of the bishop of that Diocese; nor shall she undertake work in a parish 
without the like authority from the rector of the parish. 

§ v. When not connected with a parish, the deaconess shall be under the direct 
oversight of the bishop of the Diocese in which she is canonically resident. A 
deaconess may be transferred from one Diocese to another by letter dimissory. 

§ vi. A deaconess may at any time resign her office to the ecclesiastical authority 
of the Diocese of which she is at the time canonically resident ; but no deaconess 
having once resigned her office shall be reappointed thercto, unless there be in 
the judgment of the bishop weighty cause for such reappointment. 

§ vii. The bishop shall have power, for cause, after a hearing granted, to sus- 
pend or remove a deaconess from her office. 

§ viii. No woman shall act as a deaconess until she has been set apart for that 
office by an appropriate religious service, to be prescribed by the General Con- 
vention, or in the absence of such prescription, by the bishop. 


Title I., Canon 15, § iii. [2], was amended so as to read : — 


[2] The evidence of the consent of the different Standing Committees shall be 
in the form prescribed for the House of Deputies in General Convention ; and 
without the aforesaid requisites no consecration shall take place during the recess 
of the General Convention ; but in case the election of a bishop shall take place 
within three months before the meeting of the General Convention, all matters 
relative to the consecration shall be deferred until the said meeting. 


Title I., Canon 15, § v., was amended so as to read as follows : — 


§v. When a bishop of a Diocese is unable, by reason of old age or other perma- 
nent cause of infirmity, or by reason of the extent of his Diocese, to discharge his 
episcopal duties, one assistant bishop may be elected by and for the said Diocese, 
who shall, in all cases, succeed the bishop in case of surviving him: Provided, that 
before the election of an assistant bishop for the reason of extent of Diocese, the 
consent of the General Convention, or during the recess thereof, the consent of a 
majority of the bishops, and of the several Standing Committees, must be had and 
obtained. Prior to any election of an assistant bishop, the bishop of the Diocese 


shall consent in writing to such election, and in such consent he shall state the 
duties which he thereby assigns to the assistant bishop when duly elected and conse- 
crated. And, in case of the inability of the bishop of the Diocese to issue the 
aforesaid consent to the election of an assistant bishop, the Standing Committee of 
the Diocese may request the convention to issue such letter of consent, and the 
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request of the said Standing Committee shall be accompanied by medical certifi- 
cates of the inability of the bishop of the Diocese to issue such written consent. No 
person shall be elected or consecrated a suffragan bishop, nor shall there be more 
than one assistant bishop in a Diocese at the same time. 


Title I., Canon 15, § vi. [7], was amended so as to read as follows: 


[7] Any bishop or bishops elected and consecrated under this Section shall be 
entitled to a seat in the House of Bishops, and shall be eligible to the office of 
bishop in any organized Diocese within the United States. And whenever a Diocese 
shall have been organized within the jurisdiction of such missionary bishop, if he 
shall be chosen bishop of such Diocese, he may accept the office without vacating 
his missionary appointment: Provided, that he continue to discharge the duties 
of missionary bishop within the residue of his original jurisdiction, if there be such 
residue. 


Title I., Canon 19, § iii., was amended so as to read as follows: 


§ iii. Upon the adjournment of any General Convention, the secretaries of the 
two houses shall deliver to the custodian of the Standard Prayer-Book true and exact 
copies of all alterations and additions in the Book of Common Prayer, which have 
been adopted by said General Convention in accordance with Article VIII. of the 
Constitution ; and such copies, duly certified by said secretaries and attested by the 
presiding officers of the respective houses, shall be preserved by the custodian of 
the Standard Prayer-Book. And the secretary of the House of Deputies shall take 
out a copyright of said alterations and additions according to law; and he shall also 
send a copy of the same to the ecclesiastical authority of every Diocese, and to 
every clergyman of this Church. 


Title I., Canon 19, § iv., was amended so as to read as follows: 


§ iv. Until a Standard Book of Common Prayer shall hereafter be duly set 
forth and established by the General Convention, all issues or editions of the Book 
of Common Prayer shall contain, as an appendix to each volume published, a cer- 
tificate to be prepared and signed by the custodian of the Standard Prayer-Book 
aforesaid, and approved by the presiding bishop and two other bishops, showing 
what alterations and additions in the Book of Common Prayer the General Con- 
ventions of 1886 and of 1889 adopted, and their effect upon the structure of the 
Book of Common Prayer as it was before such alterations and additions were 
adopted. And copies of this certificate shall be sent by the custodian to every 
bishop of the Church. And it shall not be lawful for any bishop or other officer 
in any Diocese to attest any issue or edition of the Book of Common Prayer to 
be hereafter published, unless the same shall contain the certificate of the custodian 
approved by the bishops as aforesaid. 


Title III., Canon 3, § iii. [7], was amended so as to read as 
follows : — 


[7] To aid the presiding bishop, or the bishop in charge of these foreign churches 
in administering the affairs of the same, and in settling such questions as may by 
means of their peculiar situation arise, there shall be a Standing Committee to con- 
sist of communicants of this Church, who shall be chosen and elected as follows: 
Each church or congregation thus in union with the General Convention, shall have 
the right to nominate, to the bishop in charge, one person, who shall be a commu- 
nicant, and the General Convention shall nominate four persoris, of whom two at 
least shall be clergymen who shall hold office until the General Convention next 
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ensuing, and until their successors are elected; and together they shall constitute 
the said Standing Committee of which the bishop in charge of said foreign churches 
shall be the chairman. A majority of all the members shall be a quorum. This 
Standing Committee shall be a council of advice to the bishop. They shall be 
summoned on the requisition of the bishop, whenever he shall desire their advice ; 
and they may meet of their own accord, and agreeably to their own rules, when 
they may be disposed to advise the bishop. 


Title III., Canon 7, Article IV., of the Constitution of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, was amended so as to read as follows: 


Article IV. There shall be appointed at every triennial meeting of the General 
Convention a Missionary Council, comprising all the bishops of this Church, all 
the members of the Board of Managers, and in addition thereto, at least one clerical 
and one lay member for each Diocese, which shall meet annually, except in those 
years appointed for the meeting of the Board of Missions, at such time and place 
as may be designated by the Board of Managers with the approval of the presiding 
bishop, which shall be competent to take all necessary action in regard to the 
missionary work of the Church which shall not confl:ct with the general policy of 
the Board as from time to time determined at its triennial sessions. It shall be 
competent for the bishop of a Diocese to fill vacancies in the representation from 
the Diocese occurring by removal, resignation, or death, during the recess of the 
General Convention. 

There shall also be appointed in like manner a Board of Managers, to be selected 
from the Missionary Council, comprising the presiding bishop as president, and 
fifteen other bishops, fifteen presbyters, and fifteen laymen, who shall have the 
management of the general missions of this Church, and when the Board of Mis- 
sions is not in session, shall exercise all the corporate powers of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society ; they shall remain in office until their successors are 
chosen, and they shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their 
number: 

Prowided, That the election to fill such vacancies shall be restricted to an election 
from the members of the Missionary Council. 

All other bishops of this Church, together with the secretary and treasurer of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society and of the Board of Managers, shall 
be ex officio members of the Board and have all the rights and privileges of the 
elected members, except the right to vote. 

Whenever demanded by one fifth of the members present, a majority of two 
thirds of the members voting shall be necessary to any act of the Board. In all 
annual appropriations, and in entering upon or abandoning any missionary field, 
as also in changing the by-laws, a majority must be present. For all other business 
the Board may, by a by-law, determine the quorum. 

The Board of Managers shall make a full and complete triennial report to the 
General Convention, constituted as the Board of Missions, on or before the third 
day of the session of the General Convention, and a similar report to the Mis- 
sionary Council at its annual meetings, comprising such an outline of the missionary 
work prosecuted during the preceding year as may serve to give a comprehen- 
sive view of the progress, prospects, and present condition of the work of the 
Society in the several parts of the domestic and foreign fields. There shall be 
appointed at each meeting of the General Convention, and of the Missionary Coun- 
cil, a committee consisting of two bishops, two presbyters, and two laymen, together 
with the General Secretary of the Board of Missions, whose duty it shall be to ar- 
range an order of work for the ensuing meeting of the Board of Missions, or of the 
Missionary Council. 
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The numbering of Canons 10-24 of Title I., is changed to 11-25 
respectively. 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS IN THE PRAYER-BOOK,. 


Tue following alterations and additions in the Prayer-Book were 
adopted by the General Convention of 1889, and having been duly noti- 
fied to the Dioceses, willcome up for final action in the General Con- 
vention of 1892: — 

1. In the Tables of Lessons, the word “ Proper” is to be inserted 
before the word “ Lessons ” in the heading of the Tables of Lessons for 
Sundays, for Holy-days, and for the forty days of Lent; and “ Tables 
of Proper Lessons”’ is to be inserted in the Table of Contents. 

2. In the Table of Proper Psalms on Certain Days, in the Psalms for 
the evening of Good Friday, substitute Psalm LXIV. for Psalm LXIX. 

3. In the Order for Daily Evening Prayer, between the response 
“And grant us Thy salvation,” and the versicle, “ O Gop, make clean 


our hearts within us,” insert — 


Minister. O LorD, save the State. 

Answer. And mercifully hear us when we call upon Thee. 

Minister. Endue Thy Ministers with righteousness. 

Answer. And make Thy chosen people joyful. 

Minister. O LorD, save Thy people. 

Answer. And bless Thine inheritance. 

Minister. Give peace in our time, O Lorp. 

Answer. For it is Thou, LorD, only, that makest us dwell in safety. 


4. The Prayer for all Conditions of Men, and the General Thanks- 
giving, wherever they occur, are to be provided with the bracketed 
clause and marginal note, as now provided in Morning Prayer. 

5. The fourth deprecation in the Litany is to read as follows : — 


From fire and flood; from earthquake, lightning, and tempest; from plague, 
pestilence, and famine ; from battle and murder, and from sudden death. 


6. Omit the words “Here endeth the Litany,” at the end of the 
Litany. 

7. In the Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several Occasions, after 
the Prayer for those who are to be admitted to Holy Orders, add : — 


For Fruitful Sersons. 
70 be used on Rogation-Sunday and the Rogation- Days. 


Almighty Gon, who hast blessed the earth that it should be fruitful and bring 
forth whatever is needful for the life of man, and hast commanded us to work with 
quietness, and eat our own bread ; Bless the labors of the husbandman, and grant 
such seasonable weather that we may gather in the fruits of the earth, and ever 
rejoice in Thy goodness, to the praise of Thy holy Name; through Jesus CHRIST 
our Lorp. Amen. 
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I Or this. 


O gracious Father, who openest Thine hand and fillest all things with plenteous- 
ness; We beseech Thee of Thine infinite goodness to hear us, who now make our 
prayers and supplications unto Thee. Remember not our sins, but Thy promises of 
mercy. Vouchsafe to bless the lands and multiply the harvests of the world. Let 
Thy breath go forth that it may renew the face of the earth. Show Thy loving kind- 
ness, that our land may give her increase; and so fill us with good things that the 
poor and needy may give thanks unto Thy Name; through CurisT our Lorp. 


Amen. 
8. After the Prayer for a Person or Persons going to Sea, add : — 


For a Person or Persons on a Fourney. 


O everlasting Gop, we commend to Thy almighty protection Thy servant for whom 
we pray. Defend him from the dangers of his journey, guard him from sickness 
and all hindrance and hurt, preserve his going out and his coming in, and make 
him grateful for all Thy mercies; through Jesus CHRIsT our LorD. Amen. 


g. After the Prayer to be used at the Meetings of Convention, add: 


For the Unity of God’s People. 


O Gop, the Father of our Lorp Jesus CuRIsT, our only Saviour, the Prince of 
Peace; Give us grace seriously to lay to heart the great dangers we are in by our 
unhappy divisions. Take away all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord: that as there is but one Body, and one 
Spirit, and one hope of our calling, one LoRD, one Faith, one Baptism, one Gop and 
Father of us all, so we may be all of one heart and of one soul, united in one holy 
bond of truth and peace, of faith and charity, and may with one mind and one 
mouth glorify Thee ; through Jesus CHRIST our LorD. Amen. 


10. For Missions. 

O Gop, who hast made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the whole earth, and didst send Thy blessed Son to preach peace to them that 
are far off and to them that are nigh; Grant that all men everywhere may seek 
after Thee and find Thee. Bring the nations into Thy fold, and add the heathen to 
Thine inheritance. And we pray Thee shortly to accomplish the number of Thine 
elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom; through the same Jesus CurisT our Lorp. 


Amen. 
11. To the Thanksgivings, add this : — 


For a Child’s Recovery.from Sickness. 

Almighty Gop and heavenly Father, we give Thee humble thanks for that Thou hast 
been graciously pleased to deliver from Ais bodily sickness the child in whose be- 
half we bless and praise Thy Name, in the presence of all Thy people. Grant, we 
beseech Thee, O gracious Father, that he, through Thy help, may both faithfully live 
in this world according to Thy will, and also may be partaker of everlasting glory in 
the life to come; through Jesus CHRIST our LoRD. Amen. 


12. In place of the Thanksgiving, “ For a safe Return from Sea,” put 
this : — 


For a safe Return from Voyage of Travel. 
Most gracious Lorp, whose mercy is over all Thy works; We praise Thy holy 
Name that Thou hast been pleased to conduct in safety, through the perils of the 
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great deep [or his way], this Thy servant, who now desireth to return thanks unto 
Thee in Thy holy Church. May he be duly sensible of Thy merciful providence to- 
ward him, and ever express his thankfulness by a holy trust in Thee, and obedience 
to Thy laws ; through Jesus CHRIsT our LorD. Amen. 


13. After the Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several Occasions 
insert a Penitential Office for Ash Wednesday, as in the Notification to 
the Dioceses (1883), pp. 67-70, and in the Book Annexed as Modified 
(1885), pp. 57-60; but at the end, instead of the Benediction, substi- 
tute the following : — 


Y Zhen the minister shall say, 

O Gop, whose nature and property is ever to have mercy and to forgive ; receive our 
humble petitions ; and though we be tied and bound with the chain of our sins, yet 
let the pitifulness of Thy great mercy loose us; for the honor of Jesus CHRIST, our 
mediator and advocate. Amen. 

The Lorp bless and keep us. The Lorp make His face to shine upon us, and 
be gracious unto us. The Lorp lift up His countenance upon us, and give us peace, 
both now and evermore. Amen. 


14. Omit the second rubric after the collect for Ash Wednesday, and 
the prayers which follow it. 

15. In the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, after the rubric following 
the general title, insert this rubric : — 

QW The Collect appointed for any Sunday or other Feast may be said at the Evening 
Service of the day before. 

16. The Gloria Patri is to be printed at the end of the Easter 


Anthems. 
17. In place of the rubric after the Gospel for the Sunday next before 


Advent, substitute this : — 


Uf there be more than twenty-five Sundays after Trinity, the services of some of 
those Sundays that were omitted after the Epiphany shall be taken in to supply so many 
as are here wanting. And if there be fewer than twenty-five Sundays, the overplus shail 
be omitted. 


18. After the Gospel for Christmas Day, insert : — 


Jf in any church the Holy Communion be twice celebrated on Christmas-day, the 
Sollowing Collect, Epistle, and Gospel may be used at the first Communion : — 


THE COLLECT. 


O Gop, who makest us glad with the yearly remembrance of the birth of Thine 
only Son Jesus CurIst ; Grant that as we joyfully receive Him for our Redeemer, so 
we may with sure confidence behold Him when He shall come to be our Judge, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Hoty Guost, one Gop, world without end. 
Amen. 


THE EPISTLE. TITUS ii. 11. 


The grace of Gop that bringeth salvation. . . . Let no man despise Thee. 
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THE GOSPEL. S. LUKE ii. I. 
And it came to pass in those days, . . . good will toward men. 
[Proposed changes in the Prayer-Book. ] 

19. After the Gospel for Easter Day, insert : — 

T Zin any church the Holy Communion be twice celebrated on Easter-day, the fol- 
lowing Collect, Epistle, and Gospel may be used at the first Communion: 

THE COLLECT, 

O Gop, who for our redemption didst give Thine only-begotten Son to the death 
of the cross, and by His glorious resurrection hast delivered us from the power of 
our enemy ; grant us so to die daily from sin, that we may evermore live with Him 
in the joy of His resurrection; through the same CHRIST our LORD. Amen. 

THE EPISTLE. I COR. V. 6. 
Know ye not that a little leaven . . . the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 
THE GOSPEL. S. MARK XVi. I. 

When the Sabbath was past, . . . for they were afraid. 

20. In the order for the administration of the Lorp’s Supper, in 
place of the rubric immediately before the Decalogue, finally adopted 
in 1886, insert the following : — 


Y The Decalogue may be omitted, provided it be said once on each Sunday. But 
note, that whenever it is omitted, the minister shall say the summary of the law beginning, 
Hear what our Lord Fesus Christ saith. 


21. After the summary of the law, insert : — 


YT Here, if the Decalogue hath been omitted, shall be said: 


LorpD, have mercy upon us. 
CHRIST, have mercy upon us. 
LorD, have mercy upon us. 


I Then the minister may say, 

22. Insert as the first of the Offertory sentences, the following : — 

Remember the words of the Lorp Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Acts xx. 35. 

23. In the Prayer of Consecration, instead of the words, “That He 
may dwell in them and they in Him,” substitute, “He may dwell in 
us and we in Him.” 

24. In the rubric concerning the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion, insert the words : — 


And sufficient opportunity shall be given to those present to communicate. 


25. Instead of the question in the several Offices for the Ministration 
of Baptism: “ Dost thou believe all the Articles of the Christian Faith, 
as contained in the Apostles’ Creed?” with its answer, substitute the 
following : — 
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Minister. Dost thou believe — 

[Here follows the Apostles’ Creed. ] 

Answer. All this I steadfastly believe. 

26. The thanksgiving after the Lorp’s Prayer in the Office of Adult 
Baptism, is to be the same as in the Office of Public Baptism of Infants ; 
the word “infant” being changed to “thy servants,” and the other 
italicised words being changed to the plural number, and a like change 
made in the other prayers in this service. 

27. In the second rubric at the end of the Office of Adult Baptism, 
for the word “ performed,” substitute the word “ administered ;” and 
add to the rubric these words : — 

“And in case of great necessity, the minister may begin with the questions ad- 
dressed to the candidate, and end with the thanksgiving following the baptism. 

28. The following is to be placed as an additional rubric at the end 
of the Office of Adult Baptism : — 

I Jf there be reasonable doubt concerning the baptism of any person, he may be bap- 
tized in the manner herein appointed: saving that, at the immersion or pouring of 
water, the minister shall use this form of words: 

If thou art not already baptized, A”, I baptize thee in the Name of the FATHER, 
and of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost. Amen. 

29. In the Order of Confirmation, after the preface and the presenta- 
tion of the candidates, there is to be inserted : — 

I Zhen the Bishop, or some minister appointed by him, may say, 

Hear the words of the Evangelist S. Luke in the eighth Chapter of the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles :— 

When the Apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received 
the Word of Gop, they sent unto them Peter and John: who, when they were come 
down, prayed for them, that they might receive the HoLY Guost: (for as yet He was 
fallen upon none of them ; only they were baptized in the Name of the Lorp Jrsus.) 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost. 

30. In the solemnization of matrimony, between the word “ which” 

and the words “is commanded,” in the exhortation, insert : — 
— is an honorable estate, instituted of Gop in the time of man’s innocency, signi- 
fying unto us the mystical union that is betwixt CHrist and His Church: which holy 
estate CHRIST adorned and beautified with His presence and first miracle that He 
wrought in Cana of Galilee, and — 

31. In the Visitation of the Sick, the following prayer is to be inserted 
after the Prayer for a Sick Child : — 

A PRAYER FOR PATIENCE UNDER SUFFERING, 

Almighty Gop, whose most dear Son went not up to joy, but first He suffered 
pain, and entered not into glory before He was crucified; mercifully grant that we, 
walking in the way of the cross, may find it the way of life and peace ; through Jgsus 
CHRIST our LorD. Amen. 

32. The Commendatory Prayer is to be changed by the omission of 
the words: “And teach us who survive, in this, and other like daily 
spectacles of mortality, . . . bring us to life everlasting.” 


18 
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33. In the Communion of the Sick, between the second and the third 
of the rubrics, after the Gospel, insert : — 

I Jn the times of contagious sickness or disease, or when extreme sickness renders it 
expedient, the following form shall suffice: 

The Confession and the Absolution; “ Lift up your hearts,” etc., 
through the Sanctus; The Prayer of Consecration, ending with these 
words, “ partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood ;”” The Com- 
munion ; The Lorp’s Prayer; The Blessing. 

34- In the Order for the Burial of the Dead, after the opening 
sentences, insert : — 


Y And he may add: 

Jesus called them unto Him, and said, Suffer little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of Gop. — S. Luke xviii. 16. 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: and Gop shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. — Rev. vii. 16, 17. 


35. In place of the rubric and anthem after the sentences, substi- 
tute the portions of the XXXIXth and the XCth Psalms separately, with 
the Gloria Patri at the end of each : — 


After they are come into the Church, shall be said or sung one or both of these 
selections, taken from the XXXIXth and XCth Psalms. 


36. In place of the rubric, 
I Zhen the minister shall say the Lord’s Prayer, 


substitute : — 
LorD, have mercy upon us. 
CHRIST, have mercy upon us. 
LorD, have mercy upon us. 


37. At the end of the Office, after “The Grace of our Lorp,” etc., 


add : — 
[Additional prayers. ] 


Most merciful Father, who hast been pleased to take unto Thyself the soul of 
this Thy servant for, this child] ; Grant to us who are still in our pilgrimage, and who 
walk as yet by faith, that having served Thee with constancy on earth, we may be 
joined hereafter with Thy blessed saints in glory everlasting ; through Jesus CHRIST 
our Lorp. Amen. 

O Lorp Jesus Curist, who by Thy death didst take away the sting of death; 
Grant unto us Thy servants so to follow in faith where Thou hast led the way, that 
we may at length fall asleep peacefully in Thee, and awake up after Thy likeness: 
through Thy mercy, who livest with the Father and the Hoty Guost, one Gop, 
world without end. Amen. 

Almighty and everlasting Gon, we yield unto Thee most high praise and hearty 
thanks for the wonderful grace and virtue declared in all Thy saints, who have been 
the choice vessels of Thy grace and the lights of the world in their several genera- 
tions; most humbly beseeching Thee to give us grace so to follow the example of 
their steadfastness in Thy faith, and obedience to Thy holy commandments, that at 
the day of the general resurrection, we, with all those who are of the mystical body 
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of Thy Son, may be set on His right hand, and hear that His most joyful voice : 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world. Grant this, O Father, for Jesus CHRIST’s sake, our only 
Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 

38. At the end of the Office for the Burial of the Dead, add : — 

At the burial of the dead at sea. 

The same office may be used ; but in the Sentence of Committal, the minister shall 
say, We therefore commit his body to the deep, to be turned into corruption, look- 
ing for the general resurrection in the last day, . . . when the sea shall give up her 
dead, etc. 

And the corresponding paragraph is to be omitted at the end of 
Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea. 

39. In the Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving the Anthem is to be 
conformed to the Prayer-Book version of the Psalter, there being in- 
serted, for the fourth verse of the Anthem, the seventh verse of Psalm 
CXLVII.; and the Gloria Patri being printed at the end of the Anthem. 

40. The special Thanksgiving is to be changed to read as follows : 

Most gracious Gop, by whose knowledge the depths are broken up, and the 
clouds drop down the dew; We yield Thee unfeigned thanks and praise for the re- 
turn of seed-time and harvest, for the increase of the ground and the gathering in of 
the fruits thereof, and for all the other blessings of Thy merciful providence bestowed 
upon this nation and people. And, we beseech Thee, give us a just sense of these 
great mercies; such as may appear in our lives by an humble, holy and obedient 
walking before Thee all our days; through Jesus CHRIST our LorD, to whom with 
Thee, and the Hoty Guost, be all glory and honor, world without end. Amen. 

41. The Selections of Psalms for Holy-days, which immediately 
precede the Psalter, are to be omitted. 

42. Inthe Psalter, the numbers of the Psalms are to be printed in com- 
mon numerals and the verses of Psalm CXIX. numbered continuously. 

43. The Canticles and the Psalms are in every case to be printed 
with the musical colon as in the English book. 

44. The Ordinal is to-be amended as follows : — 

(a) In the first rubric of each of the three services, the words, “ after 
Morning Prayer is ended”’ are to be omitted. 

(4) In the Ordering of Priests, in the rubric following, “Take thou 
Authority to preach the Word of Gop,” etc., after the words, “‘ When 
this is done,” insert, “‘ the Nicene Creed shall be said, and —” 

(c) In the Consecration of Bishops, the opening words of the rubric 
following the Gospel are to read thus : — 

I Then shall follow the Nicene Creed, and after that the Sermon; which being 
ended, the Elected Bishop — 

(d@) In the Consecration of Bishops, the longer paraphrase of the 
Vent, Creator Spiritus, is to be omitted, and in place of the rubric, 
“J Or this,” there is to be inserted : — 

I Or else the longer paraphrase of the same Hymn, as in The Ordering of Priests. 
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(e) The Litany and Suffrages, and The Order for the Administration 
of the Lorn’s Supper, are to be made to conform to the same services 
as amended in the former part of the book. 

45. In the Consecration of a Church, the Goria Patri is to be printed 
at the end of Psalm XXIV. 

46. In the first prayer omit the words, “the performance of.” 

47. In place of the four rubrics after the Gospel, insert : — 

Q For the last Collect, immediately before the final Blessing, the bishop shall say this 
Prayer. 

48. In the last Prayer before the Benediction, in place of what follows 
the words “ the saints upon the earth,” substitute : — 

Grant, we beseech Thee, that in this place now set apart to Thy service, Thy 
holy Name may be worshipped in truth and purity through all generations ; through 
Jesus Curist our Lorp. Amen. 

49. Add the following to the Form of Solemnization of Matri- 
mony : — 

 Zf the Holy Communion be celebrated at the time of the Marriage, immediately 
after the Blessing shall be sung or said Psalm CXXVIIL. Beati omnes. 

Then shall be said the service for the Holy Communion, with the Collect, Epistle, 


and Gospel here following : — 
THE COLLECT. 


Almighty and merciful Gop, who didst create our first parents and unite them 
in holy wedlock, pour, we beseech Thee, upon all those so joined together in Thy 
Name the riches of Thy Grace, that they may please Thee both in body and soul, 
and live together in holy love unto their lives’ end, through Jesus CHRIST our LorD. 


Amen. 
THE EPISTLE. EPH. V. 22. 


Wives, submit yourselves . . . that she reverence her husband. 


THE GOSPEL. S. JOHN ii. I. 
And the third day there was a marriage . . . and His disciples believed on him. 


A resolution was passed by the House of Bishops recommending that 
S. Andrew’s Day be observed as a day of prayer and intercession on 
behalf of missions. After the selection of Baltimore as the next place 
of meeting, the convention of 1889 adjourned sine die on October 24. 


THE CAUSE OF UNITY. 


THE most important, because the only practical result yet reached in 
the matter of organic unity, has been the resolutions arrived at, at a 
conference of leading Anglicans and Nonconformists held in London in 
December last. The chief Anglican members present were the Dean 
of Worcester (Dr. Gott), Canons Westcott and Medd, and the Rev. 
Charles Gore; the leading Nonconformists were Dr. Allon, President 
Reynolds, Principal Paton, and Professor Redford, all men of distin- 
guished mark and capacity. The discussion was divided under six 
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heads: those of Faith, Morality, Discipline, Worship, Sacraments, 
Church, and Ministry, and the common ground recognized in each of 
these categories may best be given in the precise words of the Confer- 
ence itself. 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
WE AGREE — 

I. In recognizing the Bible as of Divine authority, and as the sole ultimate test 
of doctrine in matters of faith, as is expressed in the VI. Article of the Church of 
England. 

II. In accepting the general teaching of the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed, including of necessity the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement. 

III. In recognizing a substantial connection between the Resurrection body and 
the present ‘‘ body of humiliation.” 

IV. That saving faith in Curist is that self-surrender to Him which leads a man 
to believe what He teaches, and to do what He bids, so far as he has opportunities 
of knowledge. 

THE CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 
WE AGREE — 

I. In the conviction that it is the duty of the Christian Society to consider in the 
light of the principles, mctives, and promises of the Faith the problems of domestic, 
social, and national morality, with a view to concerted action. 

If. That Progressive Sanctification is essential to the Christian life; so that 
without it, neither professed Faith, nor Conversion, nor Sacraments, nor Worship, 
can avail for the salvation of the soul. 

CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE. 
WE AGREE — 

I. That the divisions among Christians render the due Administration of Disci- 
pline, in the case of those who openly deny the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
or offend against Christian morality, extremely difficult; and that greater caution 
should be used in admitting to the privileges of membership those who leave, or 
are expelled from, the Christian community to which they have belonged. 

II. That, while it is most desirable that this caution should be exercised in all 
cases of members of one Christian society seeking admission into another, by careful 
inquiry being made, and adequate testimony being required as to their Christian 
character, this is especially important in regard to those who desire to exercise the 
Ministerial office. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
WE AGREE — 

I. That Congregationalists can accept and use the treasures of devotion — 
hymns, collects, liturgies, etc. — accumulated by the Church during the Christian 
ages ; and many Nonconformists think that in certain circumstances it is desirable 
to do so. 

II. That Churchmen can accept the use of extempore prayer in public worship ; 
and many Churchmen think that in certain circumstances it is desirable to do so. 

III. That rigid uniformity in public worship is undesirable, and that to enforce 
it by civil penalties is a mistake. 

THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS. 
WE AGREE — 

That, although it is desirable that every one should seek to know the true doctrine 

of the Sacraments, yet their efficacy does not depend upon such knowledge, but lies 
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on the one hand in the due administration of the Sacraments “in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same,” and on the other in the use of them 
with a true desire to fulfil the ordinance of Curist. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND MINISTRY. 
I. WE AGREE — 

I. That the Catholic Church is a society founded by CHRIsT, the members of 
which are united to Him and to each other by spiritual ties, which are over and 
above those that attach to them simply as men. 

II. That these ties depend upon a special union with the Person of the One 
Mediator, and a special indwelling of the One Spirit. 

The Nonconformist members of the Conference are unable to admit — 

I. That the reception of visible Sacraments is essential in ordinary cases to the 


establishment of these ties. 
II. That through the reception of the visible Sacraments these ties may subsist 


—though not forever —in those who are not believing and living as Christian 
people should. 
II. WE AGREE— 


I. That Curist has established a perpetual Ministry in the Catholic Church. 
II. That no one can rightly exercise this Ministry, unless he be ordained to it 


by Curist Himself. 
III. That there is a Divinely appointed distinction of office in this Ministry. 


The Nonconformist members of the Conference are unable to admit — 
I. That there is a Divinely appointed threefold distinction of orders in this 


Ministry. 
II. That external Ordination by the laying on of Episcopal hands is necessary 
for its rightful exercise. 


It is necessary to read the Appendix of the pamphlet in order to 
learn how these results were arrived at, and it is particularly interesting 
to note how nearly the teaching of the leading Nonconformists on the 
Holy Eucharist approaches the Catholic doctrine, not only of the Real 
Presence, but of the Sacrifice, and we may interject the remark that it 
is poles asunder from the language of Church Associationists. What is 
perhaps more remarkable is that the definitions of the Church and Min- 
istry, as formulated by Principal Reynolds, a leading Congregationalist, 
do not seem incapable of reconciliation with the Catholic view, though 
the Congregationalist theory, as actually conditioning that body, stands 
to the doctrine of the Church as the political idea of the Commune, as 
the sole local authority having no superior, does to the idea of the nation 
as supreme over all the units which compose it. Indeed, one very 
noticeable fact in the Conference is that all the Nonconformists who 
took part in it were Congregationalists, though, arguing from the out- 
side, it might seem that they are just those who would have declined 
any share in a discussion of the kind. No Methodists were present, 
though they are exactly those upon whom our claim is the strongest, 
and who had least ground for quitting our fellowship. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION, 1889. 

Resolved (the House of Bishops concurring), That the commission on Christian 
unity be continued, and that it be authorized to confer with all or any similar com- 
missions for the restoration of the unity of the Church, on the basis of those things 
declared essential elements of such basis by the House of Bishops at the last 
General Convention ; and that the presiding officers of the House of Bishops and 
of the House of Deputies be authorized to fill any vacancies that may occur during 
the recess. 


dinibersity Jntelligence. 


THE trustees of Columbia College have elected Hon. Seth Low, of 
Brooklyn, president, to succeed the late Dr. Barnard. 

Tue trustees of Barnard College, the woman’s annex at Columbia, 
has elected the Rev. Arthur Brooks chairman. 

Pror. WILLIAM LAWRENCE succeeds Dr. Gray as Dean of the Epis- 
copal Theological School at Cambridge. 

Tue following were chosen Trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary: The Rev. Heman Dyer, D.D., Morgan Dix, D. D., C. H. 
Hall, D. D., G. Williamson Smith, D. D., H. A. Coit, D. D., J. Rankine, 
D.D., C. Locke, D.D., W. S. Langford, D.D., Eliphalet N. Potter, 
D.D., J. W. Brown, D.D., J. S. B. Hodges, D. D., Robert N. Merritt, 
D.D., W. H. Moore, D.D., and Messrs. E. T. Gerry, John A. King, 
G. C. Shattuck, M. D., George C. McWhorter, H. P. Baldwin, John H. 
Shoenberger, Robert A. Lamberton, LL. D., George A. Jarvis, Elihu 
Chauncey, John Hobart Warren, Henry Hayes, and Henry E. 
Pierrepont. 

RESOLUTION OF GENERAL CONVENTION. 

Resolved (the House of Bishops concurring), That a body to be known as the 
Church University Board of Regents be constituted as follows :— 

Three members of this Church shall be appointed by the Committee of the 
House of Bishops on Christian Education, three more by the Committee of the 
House of Deputies on Christian Education, and one more by the two Committees 
on Christian Education acting jointly, —the last-named regent to serve as advocate 
of the Board in awakening and securing the interest and assistance of the Church. 
These seven regents may elect five more; but the total number of regents must not 
exceed twelve. They may appoint an advisory committee to further the educa- 
tional interests of the schools, colleges, academic, and theological institutions of 
the Church. 

The Board shall have two chief functions :— 

(1) To promote education under the auspices of the Church; and 

(2) To receive, hold, and distribute all benefactions that may be intrusted to it. 

It shall report to the next General Convention a detailed scheme of organization 
and operation. 

The regents appointed under this resolution shall continue in office until the 
next General Convention, or until their successors are appointed; and shall have 
power to fill vacancies ad interim. 
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Benelactions and Endowments. 


VOLUNTARY GIFTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR TWENTY-FIVE 


YEARS. 


Tue following summary may be relied upon as accurate. It includes 
only societies and institutions belonging to the Church alone. It does 


not include contributions to general agencies which are 
Church agencies, but of which Churchmen are liberal sup 


not solely 
porters, as 


the Bible and Tract Societies, London City Mission, hospitals, or- 


phanages, and other philanthropic institutions, nor parish 


and local 


institutions, sick societies, middle-class schools, nor many Church 


societies, institutions, and charities, which are distinctivel 
but of which no returns have been received : — 


I. Theological Schools and Education of Candidates for 


y Church, 


Holy Orders , £528,653 
II. Churches and Parsonages, Building and Res: vation 
all Grants excluded . _ . 35917 5,000 
III. Bishops’ Fund and Church Extension Societies ; . £2,284, 657 
Church Buildings Societies . ......2.-. 317,436 
Additional Clergy Societies . . . 2,543,296 
Home Missions, Scripture Readers, Seamen’ s Missions 1,731,822 
Home Episcopate Increase ...... +. > 420,677 
Temperance Work . 2. 2. + 2+ + + 5 ts © @ 2 128,590 
Total of III. ——————- £7,426,478 
IV. Foreign Missions, excluding Contributions locally 
raised abroad . [hin Sie oS a 10,100,000 
V. Elementary Education. Building and Enlargement 
of Schools and Colleges . . . . . . . . « £8,485,494 
Maintenance of ditto. . .. o 6 « » « 48,502,006 
Diocesan Inspection and Organization ints ‘ 363,740 
Societies for Diffusion of Literature, and Church 
Institutes . 2. 2 6 6 eo ew - 1,059,501 
“Total of 7‘. 422,421,541 
VI. Charitable Work, distinctly Church of England : — 
Nursing and Deaconesses’ Institutions . . . . . £312,700 
Hospitals and Convalescent Homes ..... . 968,936 
Orphanages and Sisterhoods . . . ..... . 2,22 
Reformatories and Penitentiaries . ...... 944,316 
ee ee ee ee 610,025 
Total of VI. 43,818,200 
VII. Clergy Charities. General and Diocesan 2,103,304 


Total 








£381,573,236 


Sir Edward Cecil Guinness has placed a quarter of a million sterling 


in the hands of Lord Rowton, Mr. Ritchie, President of 


the Local 


Government Board, and the Hon. David Plunket, First Commissioner 
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of Works, to be held by them as trustees for the erection of dwellings 
for the laboring poor. Of this amount £200,000 is to be expended 
in London, and £50,000 in Dublin. The income derived from the 
rents of the dwellings is to be reinvested, with a view to further de- 
velopment of the scheme. In a communication to the trustees the 
splendidly generous donor says he desires to provide clean, healthy 
homes for people somewhat poorer than those who, as experience 
proves, at present avail themselves of existing artisans’ dwellings, and 
to show that it can be done on a sound financial basis. 


A sum of £6,000 has been received from the executors of the late 
Mr. Thomas Tennant for Church work in connection with the Hook 
Memorial Church, Leeds. During the past thirteen years £50,000 has 
been spent upon buildings in the parish of All Souls, in memory of 
the late Dr. Hook. 


Tue splendid new parish church of Portsea, which has been built 
at a cost of upward of £40,000, from the designs of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, was consecrated October 10, by the Bishop of Winchester, 
in the presence of a remarkable congregation. The Bishops of 
Winchester, Lichfield, Newcastle, and Guildford, Bishop Tufnell, the 
Deans of Winchester and Chichester, and more than two hundred of 
the capitular and parochial clergy, joined in the procession. Not- 
withstanding recent paragraphs naming the donor of £22,000 to the 
building fund, that person — presumed to be a lady —still chooses to 
remain unknown. 


By the will of Mrs. E. Gray Kennedy, widow of the Hon. J. P. 
Kennedy, after many legacies to relatives, she gives her late husband’s 
library to the Peabody Institute, $10,000 to the Church Home and 
Infirmary of the city of Baltimore, $5,000 to the same institution for 
a special object, $5,000 to the shelter for the aged, $2,500 to Trinity 
College, Hartford, the residue in eighths, to S. Paul’s Home, S. Paul’s 
Asylum, and other benevolent objects. Mr. Kennedy was author of 
Life of William Wirt, and at one time Secretary of the United States 
Navy Department. 


Amonc the bequests contained in the will of the late Rebecca T. 
Willing are the following: Christ Church Hospital, $5,000 ; Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
$5,000; S. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, for the maintenance 
of its schools, either in town or country, $5,000 ; the property at 4,000 
Girard Avenue to the Free Chapel of the Reconciliation ; Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission, 411 Spruce Street, for the Consumptives’ 
Home and Sick Diet Kitchens, $5,000. The devisee further provided 
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that in case her estate was more than sufficient to meet the legacies, 
an additional $1,000 should be given each tothe Day Nursery, Christ 
Church Hospital, Protestant Episcopal Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and the Consumptives’ Home and Sick Diet Kitchen. 


Tue Bishop of Southwell’s proposed fund of £5,000 for augmenting 
poor livings in North Derbyshire has now reached £3,500. 


WATERFORD CATHEDRAL. — Extensive internal improvements are to 
be carried out in this cathedral at an outlay of considerably over £3,000. 
Mr. Thomas Drew is the architect ; Mr. A. P. Sharp, 17 Gt. Brunswick 
Street, the contractor. 

A BEAUTIFUL church has lately been built by the Duke of Newcastle 
in commemoration of his wedding. The church is within Clumber 
Park, the magnificent seat of the Duke, and will be used as a private 
chapel by the Duke, his family and retainers on the estate. The 
ceremony or dedication was most solemn and impressive, the Bishops 
of Lincoln and Southwell being present. The cost of the building is 
over £40,000, 


Tue fund for the restoration of S. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, with 
the object of constituting it when restored as the Cathedral Church for 
South London, now amounts to £16,500, and the committee have 
promises of further substantial support for the project, which is being 
warmly taken up in all parts of the Surrey side of the metropolis. 


Leacacies, in all amounting to nearly £8,000, have been left to the 
Representative Body of the Church of Ireland and to various Church 
agencies by the late John Rawden Berwick, Esq., of Coolfadda House, 
Bandon. 


By the will of the late Frances W. Tracy, of Buffalo, N.Y., the 
Charity Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church receives $10,000. 


Tue General Theological Seminary, New York, has recently been 
the recipient of several unique and valuable gifts, through the instru- 
mentality of the Hon. Chief-Justice George Shea. First: There is 
what is believed to be the original life-sized portrait of Duns Scotus, 
by Spagnoletto. Judge Shea discovered it in the hands of a picture- 
dealer in England last summer, and immediately took steps to procure 
it for the seminary. It is a beautiful painting, and is in an excellent 
state of preservation. It has been hung in the library, and is well 
worthy of a visit to examine. Merton College, Oxford, of which Duns 
Scotus was sometime a Fellow, and the Bodleian Library possess only 
replicas of it; and these are counted among their valued treasures. 
We may well take pride in having the original in this country. Sec- 
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ondly: There are the full-sized fac-simile copies of Bishop Seabury’s 
letters of orders as deacon, priest, and bishop, of the concordat be- 
tween the Church in Scotland and the American Church, and the 
diploma of Bishop Seabury’s degree of Doctor in Divinity from the 
University of Oxford. The original of these are in the possession of 
the Rev. Dr. Seabury. Third: A Prayer-Book which belonged to 
Bishop Seabury, and was for a long time used by him. 


GaRDEN Ciry.—It is understood that an amicable settlement has 
been reached in the contest over Mrs. Stewart’s will, and that the 
endowment fund will not be less than $750,000. This amount at five 
per cent interest will give $40,000, and enable the Bishop to carry out 
his plans. Heretofore, it is understood that the endowment gave an 
income of only $15,000, and that a debt of $26,000 had been incurred, 
and that about a year ago Judge Hilton gave his personal check to 
clear off the encumbrance. It is also understood that S. Mary’s School 
is to be erected as a memorial of Mrs. Stewart, and that the sum, 
amounting, it is thought, to $300,000, will also be provided. ‘This will 
not make a building so large as that of S. Paul’s School, which is not 
desirable, while there may be a great saving in running expenses. 
Indeed, it is said that the cost of lighting and heating S. Paul’s is 
$6,000 a year, while not more than half of the building is occupied. 
The site of S. Mary’s will be southeast of the Cathedral, not far from 
the Bishop’s residence. Altogether it would seem that the Diocese 
will have received from the Stewart estate $3,300,000. 


Statistical Information, 


Micuican. — The Journal of the Fifty-Fifth Convention shows : clergy, 
80; candidates for orders, 6; lay readers, 60; parishes and missions, 
129 ; baptisms, 1,549 ; confirmations, 773 ; communicants, 12,345 ; Sun- 
day-school scholars, 11,165 ; value of Church property, $1,532,406.23 ; 
episcopal fund, $89,270.29 ; other funds, $73,127.87; contributions, 
$260,273.45. 

Fonp pu Lac. — The following are the chief statistics of the Diocese 
as found in the Journal: clergy, including the bishops, 30; parishes 
and missions, 56; baptisms, 428 ; confirmations, 23 ; communicants, 
3,052; Sunday-school scholars, 1,681; churches and chapels, 137 ; 
rectories, 11; value of Church property, $16,045.32; offerings, 
$33,413.40. 
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Tue recent Synod of the Orthodox Church in Japan brought out the 
following facts and statistics : 


Additions to Church during past year. . . . . . . « « « 1,767 


Number of adherentsinfull . . . . . . + 2. 2 © « « 17,309 
Lay readers, preachers, and catechists . . . cis se 
Clergy — Russian (1 bishop, 2 priests, 1 deacon) eA wees 4 

Japanese (16 priests, 3 deacons, 1 sub-deacon) . . . 20 
EE ae a ae a eee eee ee 
Other places of worship . 062 1 1 et se 6 ee tw ew ww BE 


THE SHELTERING ARMS OF NEW YorkK.—The Treasurer, in his 
Twenty-Fifth Report, gives the year’s receipts at $46,495.79. In the 
quarter of a century of its existence the institution has had on its register 
1,852 children. ‘The permanent fund has reached $104,000. 


Tue Society for the Increase of the Ministry shows from its Thirty-Third 
Annual Report that it aided during the year sixty-four scholars from 
twenty-five Dioceses and two missionary jurisdictions. Its total re- 
sources for the year 1889 were $12,575.83. 


ENGLISH CONFIRMATION STATISTICS. 


A table dealing with the Dioceses of England before the foundation 
of the new bishoprics in the North, and calculated on the basis of the 
census of 1871 :— 
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| A 1O } 
. a. , | | 
87 | Salisbury . . ... 383,514 6,840 5,998 77 4,980 6 | 
gt. | Oxford. ... + §52577 9,990 7,114 | 88 6,278 7 
ge Re 334,786 6,012 2,881 32 10,462 9 
47 | Lichfield . . . «| 1,356,869 | 24,300 | 11,504 | 138 9,832 5 
45 | Lincoln. . . . .| 757,491 | 13,500} 6,168 | 83 9126} 9 | 
39 | Worcester. . . . 980,932 | 17,640 6,998 | 55 16,913 8 
38 | Norwich . .. . 668,123 | 12,000 | 4,511 | 43 15,537 | 21 
37 | York «. . . « « | 1,060,000 | 19,080} 7,143] 47 22,553 II 
35 | Chester. . . ~ «| 1,762,201 | 31,680 | 11,275] 81 21,755 5 
35 | Manchester . « «| 1,893,542 | 34,020 | 11,945 | 65 29,131 7 
34 | London . . .« «| 2,539,000 | 45,540 | 1 $53 32 | 109 23,293 4 
33 | Rochester. . . . | 1,§00,000 | 27,000 | 8,961 72 20,833 6 
32 | Ripon . . . + «| 1,357,000 | 24,300 7,962 54 25,129 9 | 
28 | Durham... . 1,077,569 | 19,180 | 5,411 | 41 26,000 oT 
23 | a ee 362,343 6,480 | 1,487 43 8,428 5 
: : Se 











A table for the Dioceses of the N orthern Province, taking the census 
of 1881, and taking the average number confirmed in the three years, 
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1883-85, years too near the taking of the census to necessitate making 
allowance for any great increase of population : — 
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51 | Chester. . . .« «| 646,031 | 11,628 5,927 | 57 11,334 5 | 
50 | Glo’ster and Bristol |" 695,952 | 12,528 6,325 | & 10,086 ; 
| 45 | Carlisle. . . . .| 401,280] 7,218 3,269 26 15,434 | I | 
| 43 | Meweastle. . .. 438,707 7,396 3.399 | 47 9,334 4 | 
| 42 | Norwich ; . | 685,805 | 12,344] 5,176] 52 | 13,188] 17 | 
40 | St. Asaph. . . .| 268,901 4,542 1,951 | 2 9,959 8 
38 | Worcester. . . . | 1,124,688 | 20,242 7,561 | 61 13,437 8 
37 | London. | 2,920,362 | 52,560 | 19,501 | 152 19,213 3 
37 | Rochester . . | 1,504,402 | 28,699 | 10,610 | 79 | 20,182 4 | 
36 | Southwell. . . . | 553,729 15,306 521 | 84 10,163 6 | 
36 | York. . . . « «| 1,257,029 | 23,166 571 59 21,814 sf 
35 | Durham | 867,427 | 15,506 5457 | 43 20,172 6 | 
35 | Manchester | 2,297,015 | 41,346 | 14,510 | 68 33,779 7 
2 | Liverpool | 1,085,634 | 19,530] 6,310 | 52 20,877 4 
31 | Liandaff - + «| 603,020 | 10,554 3,392 39 15,462 6 
31 | Ripon . . . . «| 1,578,582 | 23.413 | 8,783 | 57 | 27,604] 9 
28 | St. David’s . . .| 482,245 | 8,676 | 2,419 | 39 | 12,365] 10 | 
Si yee... ws | 330,706 5,952 1,663 | 39 8,481 6 | 
23 | Bangor . 226,040 4,008 945 | 21 10,764 , I 
| 











Tue American Church Building Fund Commission gives the total 
amount of the permanent fund as $176,786.35 in its Triennial Report. 
The number of contributing parishes has increased from 98 in 1886 to 
686. $100,000 has been contributed in the last three years. The com- 
mission now has in charge five named memorial funds: the Anne 
Bedell, $5,000 ; the Cornelius Vanderbilt, $5,000 ; the Bishop Robert- 
son, $50,000 ; the Margaretta S. Lewis, $5,000 ; and the Julia Merritt, 
$5,000. The total amount of loans is $122,525, and the present 
balance, $82,155.10. 
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Ecclesiastical Courts. 


Tue four cases which have been occupying the minds of English 
Churchmen are, that of the Bishop of Lincoln, that of the Bishop of 
London and the S. Paul’s reredos, that of Benson vs. Swayne, and that 
of Gibbs vs. Grimthorpe at S. Albans Cathedral. A decision has been 
reached in the last three ; the first — that of the Bishop of Lincoln — is be- 
coming more and more complicated. Whatever decision the Archbishop 
of Canterbury will come to, cannot be final, since, as will be seen by the 
subjoined protests, his jurisdiction is questioned by a host of the very 
ablest of English Churchmen, bishops, priests, and laymen. 


BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE AND THE ARCHBISHOP’S JURISDICTION. 


The following protest against the decision of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as to his right to try a bishop of the Province of Canterbury 
is being signed in the Diocese of Lichfield for presentation to the 


bishop : — 


We, the undersigned beneficed clergy of your Lordship’s Diocese, approach your 
Lordship in great anxiety. 

While we recognize the historic dignity and canonical rights of the see of 
Canterbury, we view with serious apprehension the claim of the archbishop to try 
personally, without his suffragans, a bishop of the Province, in matters affecting the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church. 

Having grave doubts whether this claim is not contrary to the primitive and 
constitutional organization of the Church, and regarding it as a precedent which 
opens the way to very great dangers in the future, we pray your Lordship to give this 
our memorial your careful consideration, and to take any such steps as your wis- 
dom may suggest. 


The following protest is being circulated for signature in the Diocese 
of Gloucester and Bristol : — 


To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


We, the undersigned beneficed clergy of your Lordship’s Diocese, desire most 
humbly to represent to your Lordship as follows : — 

1. That his Grace the Lord Archbishop of the Province has lately in a formal 
manner claimed the right as metropolitan to cite, bring to trial, and pass sentence 
on any bishop of the Province. 

2. That in making the following protest to your Lordship, we desire entirely to 
separate the question involved in the said claim from the particular case in connec- 
tion with which it has been made. 

3. That we believe such claim to be contrary to the primitive discipline of the 
Church, and alien to the spirit which has always appealed :o the practice of the 
Primitive Church. 

4. That we believe that the constitution and usage of the Catholic Church in the 
purest ages point to the Synod of the Province, the metropolitan presiding as 
Primus inter pares, as the only canonical court for the trial of a bishop. 
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Now therefore we, the undersigned, do hereby most reverently and respectfully 
submit and protest to your Lordship, as our bishop, that we are not ready to admit 
the validity of his Grace’s claims. And we pray your Lordship, either by yourself or 
in conjunction with other bishops of your Province, to take such steps as may be 
sufficient to declare and make effectual the dissent of the Province from his Grace’s 
claim, and to safeguard the rights of the comprovincial bishops, and therein those 
of the whole body of the clergy. 

(Signed) GEORGE PREVOST, 

Vicar of Stinchcombe, late Archdeacon of Gloucester. 
WILLIAM SHERINGHAM, 

Archdeacon and Canon of Gloucester. 
HENRY RuDGE HAYWARD, 

Archdeacon and Vicar of Cirencester. 
Hype W. BEapon, 

Vicar of Latton, Rural Dean of Cricklade, and Hon. 

Canon of Bristol. 

F. V. MATHER, 

Vicar of S. Paul's, Clifton, Rural Dean and Hon. 

Canon of Bristol, and Proctor in Convocation. 

PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, 

Rector of Nort Cerney, Hon. Canon of S. Alban’s, 

and Proctor in Convocation. 

Tuomas KEBLE, 

Vicar of Bisley and Rural Dean. 
H. K. BoLpDERo, 

Rector of Grittleton. 
C. E. CORNISH, 

Vicar of S. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 


The foregoing document is being largely signed by representative men 
of all shades of opinion throughout the Diocese of Gloucester and 


Bristol. 
The following address is now being circulated in the Diocese of 
London : — 
To the Right Honorable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London. 


May it please your Lordship, — 

We, the undersigned clergy, beneficed or licensed in your Lordship’s Diocese, de- 
sire most humbly to represent to your Lordship as follows: (Here follow the four 
counts worded exactly the same as in the protest of the Diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol.) 

Now, therefore, we, the undersigned, do hereby most reverently and respectfully 
pray your Lordship, either by yourself, or in conjunction with other bishops of the 
Province, to take such steps as may be sufficient to declare and make effectual this 
our protest against his Grace’s claim, and to safeguard the rights of the comprovin- 
cial bishops, and therein those of the whole body of the clergy. 


The Diocese of Bath and Wells will issue a protest framed on the same 


lines. 
The Oxford memorial of clergy deprecating the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s right to try personally, without his suffragans, the Bishop of 
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Lincoln, has received over three hundred signatures in the Oxford Dio- 
cese. A similar memorial has been presented to the Bishop of Lincoln 


from his clergy. 
The following is the memorial proposed for adoption by the Council 


of the English Church Union. 


The Memorial of Priests and Deacons of the Church of England, submitted with all 
respect in the present distress, to the consideration of the Archbishops, Metropolitans, 
and Bishops, showeth, — 

(1) That the fundamental principle of the Reformation of the Church of England, 
as distinguished from any Reformation as elsewhere conducted, and from the Pro- 
testantism of the various religious Societies by which she is surrounded, is its declared 
adherence to Primitive ! and Catholic usage and practice ; such usage and practice 
being the outward expression of Primitive and Catholic doctrine, and more particu- 
larly of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 

(2) That this principle was maintained as the guiding principle of Revision by the 
Revisers of the Praver-Book in 1661, for example : — 

In the Savoy Conference of 1661, held previously to the last Revision, the 
Bishops and Revisers, in their ‘ Answer’ to the ‘ Exceptions’ of the Presby- 
terian Ministers, touching ceremonial, condemned a ‘departure’ from ‘ Primi- 
tive custom,’ from ‘the custom of the Churches of Gop,’ from ‘Catholic 
Usage,’ or, as they otherwise expressed it, a ‘crossing upon the practice of for- 
mer ages,’ a‘ dividing from the Catholic Church,’ etc. And they added, ‘ Our 
Church doth everywhere profess, as she ought, to conform to the Catholic 
usages of the Primitive times, from which causelessly to depart argues rather 
love of contention than of peace.’ 

(3) That, in accordance with such principle, they upheld the standard of reference 
previously fixed by statute in 1559, respecting the Ornaments of the Church and of 
the Ministers of the Church, as in the following rubric, the Ornaments Rubric, —a 
rubric binding together past and present times, and thereby expressive of the con- 
tinuity of the Church of England: — 

‘ And here it is to be noted, that such ornaments of the Church, and of the 
ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be retained and be in 
use, as were in this Church of England, by authority of Parliament, in the sec- 
ond year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth.’ 

(4) That the Prayer-Book, in various parts of the Preface, upholds the same prin- 
ciple, in that when advocating ancient customs and practices and rejecting novel 
ones, it condemns ‘ sundry alterations proposed ’ : — 

‘As secretly striking at... some laudable practice of the Church of 
England, or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Curist.’ And, again, 
speaking of ‘new fangled’ men, it is said, ‘They ought rather to have rever- 
ence unto them’ (the old practices) ‘ for their antiquity.’ 

(5) That the Thirtieth Canon of the Church of England, itself a Canon on 
Ritual observance, also asserts the same principle in the following very express 
language : — 

‘So far was it from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and 
reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like Churches 
in all things which they held or practised, that, as the “ Apology of the Church 
of England ” confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those Ceremonies which 
do neither endamage the Church of God, nor offend the minds of sober men ; 


1 Act 1, Edw. VI. c. i, s. 7, defines the term “Primitive” to be “the space of 
five hundred years and more after CurRIst’s Ascension.” 
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and only departed from them in those particular points wherein they were fallen 
both from themselves in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical 
Churches, which were their first founders.’ 

Now we, the undersigned, are constrained to declare that duty toward, and love 
for, the Church of England forbid the acceptance of any interpretation of the rubrics 
of the Book of Common Prayer which is repugnant to the fundamental principle of 
the Church of England as reformed; and in particular which interpolates a ‘not’ 


into the Rubric ‘ of Ornaments.’ 
(Signed) C. S. GRUEBER. 


GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON. 


SWAYNE US. BENSON, OR, THE HOO CASE. 


Mr. Benson, the Vicar of Hoo, refused to communicate Mrs. Swayne 
on the ground that she not only attended schismatic places of worship, 
but had actually received “ communion ” there, thus formally identifying 
herself with that schismatic body. Mrs. Swayne took action against 
the vicar in the Lord Penzance’s Court. The vicar agreed to submit 
to the decision of the Diocesan, the Bishop of Rochester, but not to 
that of Lord Penzance, and refused to appear before his Lordship’s 
court. Accordingly sentence was passed against Mr. Benson. When 
it appeared that another priest was about to be cast in prison, the 
bishop tardily intervened, accepted Mr. Benson’s offer to abide by his 
decision, and went to Hoo and himself administered the communion 
to Mrs. Swayne. The incident is thus temporarily closed, but the true 
question, that of discipline, remains unsettled. 


THE S. PAUL’S REREDOS. 


The arguments in this case occupied the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (Court of Appeal) for three days, beginning on Thursday, 
December 12. ‘Their Lordships took a short time to consider their 
judgment, which they delivered on the 17th, their decision being 
unanimously in favor of the bishop, who, it will be remembered, had 
appealed against a judgment of two Queen’s Bench judges in a divi- 
sional court for a mandamus to his Lordship to transmit a representa- 
tion to him against the new reredos in S. Paul’s. 


RESTORATION OF S. ALBANS’ CATHEDRAL, 


The Chancellor of the Diocese of S. Albans has delivered judgment 
in the S. Albans’ Faculty Case. Lord Grimthorpe has expended about 
£100,000 in restoring S. Albans’ Cathedral Church, and Mr. H. H. 
Gibbs, alderman, has restored the high altar screen at a cost of 
£10,000. Mr. Gibbs applied for the faculty to further restore the 
Lady Chapel and Ante Chapel. Lord Grimthorpe opposed. The 
Chancellor decided in favor of Lord Grimthorpe, his faculty being held 
unassailable, but gave a confirmatory faculty to Mr. Gibbs for work 
already done to the screen, 

19 
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CASE OF REV. J. BELL COX, 


It is announced that the arguments in the House of Lords in the 
case of the Rev. J. Bell Cox will have to be begun a nove, in 
consequence of the death of Lord FitzGerald, one of the members of 
the court. When the matter comes on again, Lord Bramwell will sit 
in the place of the deceased peer. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Bell Cox was imprisoned for disobedience of an order of Lord Pen- 
zance, as Dean of Arches. He was released under a writ of Aadeas 
corpus, made absolute by the Lord Chief-Justice and Mr. Justice A. L. 
Smith, on the ground of a technical objection as to the mode in which 
Lord Penzance’s judgment was delivered. The Court of Appeal de- 
cided that the reverend gentleman was wrongly set at liberty, and the 
contest before the House of Lords is as to which of the inferior courts 
took the right view of the law. 


Deposition, 


On the eve of the Festival of S. Michael and All Angels, 1889, at All 
Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, the bishop, in the presence of three pres- 
byiers, formally deposed John Howe Jenkins, sometime rector of S. 
Luke’s parish, Whitewater, Wis., who renounced the holy ministry. 


The flissionary fFicld. 


Canon Scott RoBertson has just completed his annual summary of 
British contributions for foreign missionary work, which amounted to 
41,334,491 for the financial year, 1888-89. This is an increase of 
£105,732 upon the total of such voluntary contributions in the pre- 
vious year, 1887-88. Of this total, contributed in the British Isles, 
Canon Scott Robertson calculates that £646,009 came from members 
of the Church of England. The channels of the contributions were as 
follows: Church of England societies, £541,773; joint societies of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, 4208,472 ; English and Welsh Non- 
conformist societies, £392,272; Scotch and Irish Presbyterian socie- 
ties, £183,219 ; Roman Catholic societies, £8,755. 

CuurcH Mission TO New Gutnea.— On the Vigil of All Saints’, 


1889, the Rev. A. A. Maclaren sailed from England to found the first 
Church missiow: in New Guinea. This mission is being started under 
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the auspices of the S. P. G. and of the Australian Board of Missions, 
and will be included in the Diocese of Northern Queensland. New 
Guinea, the largest island in the world, remains to the present day 
peopled by a heathen race, the southeastern part, where Mr. Maclaren 
purposes working, being entirely inhabited by savage tribes, the ma- 
jority of whom are cannibals. The fact that the country possesses no 
written language adds considerably to the difficulties of mission work. 
The unhealthy climate, with its various forms of malarious fevers re- 
sulting from vapors which arise from the yet unturned soil, during the 
hot and rainy months of January, February, and March, renders it im- 
possible for Europeans to live either on the mainland or on the adja- 
cent islands during these months; and for this reason, therefore, Mr. 
Maclaren purposes spending this period in one of the chief hospitals of 
Sydney, in order that he may become familiar with the treatment of 
these fevers, so prevalent in New Guinea, before beginning his work 
among the inhabitants of that country in April next. 

On one of the islands of the Loisade group (possibly Bentley Island) 
the settlement of the mission will be established, and after its surround- 
ings have been thoroughly reconnoitred, and the safest situation been 
decided upon, Mr. Maclaren will be joined by those priests and laymen 
who have volunteered to join him in this good work. 

On the morning of his departure a special celebration was held, when 
a large number of communicants presented themselves. At this final 
service a very beautiful set of altar vessels (a gift to the New Guinea 
mission, and specially made and prepared for that climate) were used 
for the first time. Immediately after this service Mr. Maclaren, ac- 
companied by the Rev. John Scarth, the Vicar of Bearsted, left for the 
Albert docks, whence he sailed at midday. 

On the previous Friday a solemn service was held at S. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, when Mr. Maclaren (who had formerly been 
trained there) received the benediction of the warden prior to his 
departure for the mission field. 


Tue Christian Knowledge Society has complied with a request for a 
fount of English type, preferred by Mar Gregorios, Bishop of Homs, 
the ancient Emesa. This prelate belongs to the Jacobite Syrian Church, 
which is not in communion with the “ Orthodox” Easterns, but with 
the Copts and Abyssinians, and has a distant dependency among the 
S. Thomas Christians in India. When the Jacobite “ Patriarch of 
Antioch,” who resides at Mardin, visited England during the Lambeth 
incumbency of Tait, a committee was formed to aid him in education ; 
and he has since sent Mar Gregorios here to fetch printing-presses and 
Syriac type. This Bishop of Homs has learned to speak English, and 
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it will be a happy thing for his Church if he succeeds the present aged 
patriarch, “ Ignatius Peter III.” 
Ir is claimed that the first donation to missions in English annals 


since the Reformation was the gift of £100 by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
1588, in aid of a society formed to convert the Indians in Virginia. 


Ir is proposed to form a missionary museum at the C. M. S. Office, 
8 Dawson Street, London. Gifts of suitable objects will be acceptable. 


The Canadian Church and Foreign Missions. 


Tue returns for Foreign Missions for this year show an increase of 


$939.34- 
$13,230.65. 


Last year they amounted to $12,291.31, and this year to 
The Dioceses which increased their amounts are Huron, 


Niagara, Ontario, Quebec, and Fredericton; and those which con- 
tributed less than the former year are Toronto, Montreal, Nova Scotia, 





and Algoma. The $13,230.65 contributed this year is made up as 

follows : — 
Toronto - $3,483.80 
Quebec - 2,368.34 
Huron . « 1,871.96 
Montreal .. . 1,445.61 
ae, ih MG we a GW @ ee 1,438.85 
ee J ew % 1,028.23 
Nova Scotia... « 775-61 
Fredericton . 713.67 
Algoma 70.02 
Sundries . 34-56 


Synopsis of Reports presented by the Provincial Tre 


Women’s Auxiliary : — 
SYNOPSIS OF ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT. 
Total contributions from Diocese of Montreal in 


ee ae eo - $1,183.33 
Value of boxes sent to Missions . = 
Diocese of Ontario, in money. . . . . 1,029.61 
Value of boxes sent to Missions . ‘ 
Diocese of Huron, in money ; 1,193-34 
Value of boxes sent to Missions . . 
Diocese of Toronto, in money. . + * 4,247.09 
Value of boxes sent to Missions . . 
Diocese of Quebec, in mone 992.14 
Value of boxes sent to Missions . 
Diocese of Niagara, in money . 575-53 
Value of boxes sent to Missions . 
Total contributions in money $9,221.04 
Total value of boxes sent to Missions ‘ 
Grand Total Soe ee ew - $20,889.93 


$1,117.30 
1,875.71 
2,732.56 
4,299.22 
929.58 
714.48 


$11,668.89 





asurer of the 
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SYNOPSIS OF TRIENNIAL STATEMENT. 


Total contributions in money for three years by 
the Diocese of Montreal . . - + + + $3,484.99 


In value of boxes sent to Missions ‘ 


Total contributions in money for three ‘years by 

the Diocese of Ontario . . ~ 4957-45 
In value of boxes sent to Missions . 
Total contributions in money for three ‘years by 

the Diocese of Huron. . . . ‘. + 3,694.81 
In value of boxes sent to Missions 
Total contributions in money for are ‘years ‘by 

the Diocese of Toronto . . . - 12,082.48 
In value of boxes sent to Missions , 
Total contributions in money for three years in 

the Diocese of Quebec. . 2 + + « «62,085.01 
In value of boxes sent to Missions 
Total contributions in money for three years in 

the Diocese of Niagara . . - + 1,609.53 
In value of boxes sent to Missions . c+ 


Total in money contributions for three years . $27,814.27 


In value of boxes sent to Missions a ae 
OR TME sw tet ee le ls. ORD 


$2,671.30 


3,104.72 
4,616.81 
9,623.13 
2,474.05 


1,647.71 


$24,137.72 


EMMA GREGORY, 
Provincial Treasurer Women's Auxiliary. 


Churches Consecrated. 
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(Only where the Diocesan does not consecrate is the consecrator mentioned.) 


1889. 


September 9. Holy Trinity, Swanton, Vt. 
S. Barnabas Chapel, East Middlebury, Vt. 
James Lloyd Breck Memorial Church, Rockford, Minn. 


September 12. 
September 17. 
September 19. 
September 24. 
September 26. 
September 26. 
September 26. 


October 28. 
November 1. 


Kingdon. 
November 10. 
November 14. 
November 2t. 
November 27. 


December 5. 


December 10. 


Holy Comforter, Luttersville, Md. 

S. Paul, Lancaster, N. H. 

Christ Church, Providence, R. I. 
Calvary Church, Conshohocken, Pa. 
S. Agnes, Studhohme, N. B. 


S. Barnadas, Berlin, N. H. 


Church of the Transfiguration, S. David, N. B. Bishop 


S. Luke, South Evanston, Chicago. 
S. John, Greenville, Delaware. 

S. Mary, Amityville, L. I. 

Good Shepherd, Omaha, Neb. 


Church of the Crucifixion, Philadelphia. 


Trinity Church, Tiffin, O. 
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MOrdinations. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Bishop. Date. Church and Place. 
BAILEY, F. W., Pappock, Oct. 13. Christ’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooks, David, THOMAS, Dec. 22, S. John’s, Abilene, Kansas. 
Cray, Albert E., LEwISs, Oct. 18, Cathedral, Kingston, Ont. 

Coore, William George, SPALDING, Dec. 27, Cathedral, Denver, Col. 

HaGuE, Spenser D., LEwIs, Oct. 18, Cathedral, Kingston, Ont. 

Norrie, T. B., Lewis, Oct. 18, Cathedral, Kingston, Ont. 

OHL, John W., SPALDING, Sept.17, Holy Trinity, Pueblo, Col. 

Rosg, G. Q. A., JouNston, Nov.1, S. Marks, Antonio, West Texas. 

SonTAG, Charles F., PARET, Dec. 22, Church of Ascension, Wash. 

PRIESTS. 

EDWARDS, F. E., POTTER, Oct. 6, Holy Innocents, Highland Falls, 
i}, A 

Hosss, Douglas I., DuUDLEY, Nov. 28, Louisville, Ky. 

Howmes, L. P., KNIGHT, Dec. 19, S. John’s, Elkhorn. 

Jounston, Alexander, PARET, Dec. 22, Church of Ascension, Wash. 

McCLEarY, James A., COXE, Sept. 20, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

MITCHELL, Herbert L., NILEs, Oct. 29, S. Barnabas, Berlin, N. H. 

Morr, David, CoxE, Sept. 20, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Morri_t, H. H., THOMAS, Dec. 22, S. John’s, Abilene, Kansas. 

Potts, William H., POTTER, Oct. 6, Holy Innocents, Highland Falls, 
| ie F 

RILEy, William, LITTLEJOHN, Dec. 22, Cathedral, Garden City. 

Rowpon, E. C. M., PIERCE, Sept. 21, Cathedral, Little Rock, Ark. 

WHALING, J. B., PIERCE, Sept. 21, Cathedral, Little Rock, Ark. 


Cpiscopal Elections and Consecrations. 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOP LEONARD. 


On Saturday, October 12, the Rev. William Andrew Leonard, D. D., 
was consecrated Assistant Bishop of Ohio in S. Thomas’ Church, 
New York. 

There were present nearly all of the bishops in attendance at the 
General Convention, and between three and four hundred of the clergy 
and students of the General Seminary. The bishops and clergy en- 
tered the main door of the church singing the Hymn 422 (Songs of 
Praise). 

The Right Reverend the Bishop of Western New York was celebrant. 

The sermon was preached by the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Albany. 
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The Right Reverend the Bishop of Connecticut, the presiding bishop, 
then began the consecration service. The bishop-elect was presented 
by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Maryland and the Assistant Bishop 
of Southern Ohio. 

The consecrators were the presiding bishop, together with Bishops 
Paret, Courtney, Doane, Whitehead, and Vincent. 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOP DAVIES, 


On S. Luke’s Day, Oct. 18, 1889, the Rev. Thomas Frederick 
Davies, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of Michigan in S. Peter’s Church, 
Philadelphia. There were present ten bishops and over a hundred 
clergy. The Right Reverend the Bishop of Connecticut was celebrant, 
and the Bishop of New York preacher. The bishop-elect was pre- 
sented by the Right Reverends the Bishops of Pennsylvania and West- 
ern Michigan. The consecrators were, beside the presiding bishop, 
Bishops Whipple, Tuttle, Whitaker, Scarborough, Gillespie, Potter, and 
Worthington. 

EPISCOPAL ELECTIONS. 

Tue Rev. Anson R. Graves, Rector of the Church of Gethsemane, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was nominated Missionary Bishop of the new 
jurisdiction of the Platte, and the Rev. Edward Abbott, rector of S. 
James, Cambridge, Mass., was nominated Missionary Bishop of Yedo, 
Japan, by the House of Bishops and confirmed by the House of 


Deputies. 
ENGLISH CONSECRATION. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of London, 
Oxford, Lincoln, Carlisle, Southwell, and the Bishop of Mitchinson, on 
All Saints’ Day, consecrated the venerable James Leslie Randall, Arch- 
deacon of Buckingham, and Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
the Rev. Edward Ash Were, Prebendary of Southwell, as Bishops Suf- 
fragan of Reading and Derby respectively ; and the Rev. Charles John 
Corfe, chaplain of her Majesty’s dockyard, Portsmouth, as Bishop of 
Corea. The Bishop of Carlisle read the Epistle, and the Bishop of 
London the Gospel. The Rev. H. E. Gifford, formerly Archdeacon 
of London, preached the sermon. In the afternoon Dr. Leslie Randall 
was presented, at a meeting in the Jerusalem Chamber, with an epis- 
copal ring, —a sapphire intaglio, with the mitre and “J. L. R.,” and 
inscribed on the reverse side, “Consecrated All Saints’ Day, 1889. 
Dominus tecum,” — by sixteen clergymen who had formerly been his 
curates. 


Dr. Parry, on resigning his commission as suffragan to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, will still retain the title of Bishop of Dover. The 
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Suffragan Amendment Act of 1888 gives to the Diocese the additional 
titles of Croydon and Maidstone, one of which the Crown will allow 
the Archbishop to select. The title of Bishop of Dover was given to 
this Diocese under the Suffragan Act of Henry III. It is generally un- 
derstood that Dr. Parry’s successor will be called the Bishop of Croydon. 
It is stated that Archbishop Benson has nominated as the new suffragan 
Canon Mason, the author of Zhe Faith of the Gospel. 


AUSTRALIA. 


FurRTHER information of the protest raised against the election of 
Canon Saumarez Smith to the bishopric of Sydney has been received. 
It will be remembered that the Bishops (or Administrators) of the 
Dioceses of Tasmania, Newcastle, Bathurst, Brisbane, Grafton, Armi- 
dale, and Adelaide were of opinion that the election had not been 
conducted in the manner prescribed by the ordinance, and was there- 
fore invalid; and they accordingly issued a joint protest against it. 
Since then eminent counsels’ opinion has been taken, which confirmed 
the decision arrived at by their Lordships. Counsel, after setting out 
at length their reasons, conclude by saying that they “are reluctantly 
but decidedly forced to the conclusion that the election was complete 
when the voting-papers gave Mr. Moule a majority, and that the sub- 
sequent transfer of votes to Dr. Smith was illegal, and that his election 
is consequently void.” 

The Bishop of Adelaide has accordingly sent a long protest to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury against the election of Canon Smith “ to the 
triple office of Primate, Metropolitan of New South Wales, and Bishop 
of Sydney, as being irregular and invalid ;” and he most respectfully re- 
quests that “his consecration may be deferred until at all events such 
time as an authoritative decision of the matter can be obtained, or 
until the General Synod and the several Dioceses whose rights are in- 
volved have decided upon some course by which those rights will be 


safeguarded.” 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Tue venerable Archdeacon Julius of Christ Church pro-Cathedral, 
Ballarat, Victoria, has been appointed to the bishopric of Christ Church, 
New Zealand, in succession to Bishop Harper, late Primate of the 
Church in New Zealand. The appointment does not carry with it the 
primacy, as the Bishop of Wellington was appointed to that supreme 
office on the resignation of Dr. Harper. Archdeacon Julius was for- 
merly incumbent of Holy Trinity, Islington, London. Six years ago, 
at the request of the Bishop of Ballarat, he left his London labors and 
took up his present sphere of work in the colony. 
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Gu Memoriam. 


Tue Rr. Rev. THomas Hupsarp Var, D.D., LL.D., first Bishop of 
Kansas, passed to the rest of Paradise, on Sunday, Oct. 6, 1889, 
aged 77 years, after an Episcopate of twenty-five years, and fifty-four 
years of active service in the ministry. He was born in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Oct. 12, 1812. Ordained deacon June 29, 1835. His first 
work was in S. James’ Church, Philadelphia, and his last rectorship that 
of Muscatine, Iowa. Consecrated as first Bishop of Kansas Dec. 
15, 1864, at Muscatine, by Bishops Kemper, Whitehouse, Lee, of 
Iowa, Bedell and Clarkson, who all passed away many years before 
him. The Rt. Rev. Elisha S. Thomas succeeds him as Bishop of 
Kansas. 

Tue death of the Bishop of Durham is announced by cable despatch. 
It will cause surprise and profound grief in all parts of the Church. 
His fame is world-wide, and his name is held in veneration in the 
Church. He had been seriously ill a year ago, but he had, to all ap- 
pearance, regained his health, and the service of thanksgiving for his re- 
covery, in Durham Cathedral, was the expression of thankful hearts the 
world over. He had expected to spend the winter at Bournemouth. 
The end must have come quite suddenly. Joseph Barber Lightfoot was 
born at Liverpool in 1828. He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was successively tutor of Trinity College, select preacher at 
Cambridge, chaplain to the late Prince Consort, chaplain to the Queen, 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon of 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, and Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
He became Bishop of Durham in 1879. It is said of him that he de- 
voted his salary to the building of churches in his Diocese. His total 
contribution to Church building since he came to the Diocese amounts 
to £12,030. Quite recently he consecrated a church which he had 
built as a thank-offering for his recovery. He was a man of profound 
learning, one of the really great scholars of the age, to whose authority 
other great men deferred. His works are standards in theological 
literature. 
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1889. 
October 6. THomas Husparp Vai, of Kansas. 


PRIESTS. 


Sept. 29. CHARLES R. Huson, Coldwater, Mich. 

Oct. 8. RicHarp NELSON NEWELL, Ashwood, Tenn. 

Oct. 11. Wittiam Henry WILLIAMS, Padgate, Warrington, Eng. 
Oct. 19. Wittiam R. Nairn, New York City. 

Oct. 20. THEODORE REED, Bladensburg, Md. 

Oct. 21. CHARLES L. Sykes, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Oct. 21. ABNER P. Brusu, Bath, N. Y. 

Oct. 31. LipeRTUS VAN BOKKELEN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CANADIAN. 
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Oct. 3. G. J. R. Satrer, Brantford, Ont. 

Oct. 12. GEORGE MORTIMER ARMSTRONG, S. John, N. B. 
Oct. 12. W. H. Snyper, Mahone Bay, N. S. 
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Shakespeare in fact and in criticism. " By Appleton Morgan 53, 252 
Signs of the times. By Elliott Coues . . 54, 32 
Socialism, Christian. By M. Kaufmann 53, 281 
Socialists, Three little. By A. F. Jackson . 54, 312 
Soldiers of Christ. By L. E. Guernsey . 54, 32 
Solomon, his life and times. By F. W. Farrar ° 55, 273 
Sparrow, the tramp. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft 54, 316 
Sponsorial Duties. By M. M. Moore . 54, 324 
Stranger in Church, The. By Bishop Burgess . ~ « « « GR gag 
Studies in South and West, with comments on Canada. ’ By Cc. D. 

Warner . als S vem e-® 4 e sree 
Study of Religion, A. ‘By J. ‘Martinesn 54, 302 
Sunday-school Stories. By E. E. Hale. . ee ee ee ee 
Sunday-school Stories for little children. By L. P. Hale and Mrs. B. 

Whitman oO ee ee ee ae ee ee Oa es 
Sunday-school, The, its origin, mission, — and auxiliaries. By 

H. C. Trumbull ores. 
Sunlight and Shadow in the Christian life. By W. J. Knox-Little . 55, 289 
Supernatural Religion, Essays on the work entitled. By the late Bishop 

Lightfoot of Durham ae a ee eee 6, ae WS ee 
TEACHING and Teachers. By H.C. Trumbull . 54, 296 
Three Kingdoms. By H. B. Baillard ‘ 53, 280 
Thucydides, Book V., Notes on. By H. N. Feuler 54, 304 
Tome of S. Leo . ; 54, 322 
Transaction in hearts, A. "By E. Saltus 53, 130 
Travels and adventures of Little Baron Trump and ‘his wonderful dog, 

Bulger 55, 295 
UncLE Guy. By Lady Dunboyne ‘ ‘ 54, 312 
Uncle Tom’s Tenement. By A. W. Rollins ‘ ° 53, 263 
Under the Palmyras. By Mrs. Jerome Mercier .... . 54, 312 
Unseen King, and other verses. By C. Leslie Field . 53, 271 
Unspoken Sermons. By G. Macdonald ‘ 55, 284 
VAILLANTE, Ce que femme veut. By Jacques Vincent ‘ 53, 265 
Virginia, English culture in. By W. P. Treat . . 54, 322 
Warp and the Oxford movement. By W. Ward . 55, 255 
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Washington and his country, Irving’s life of. a bed = Fiske . . 53, 258 


Way Home, The. By Helen Shipton. . ° . « 55, 301 
Way, The, the nature and means of rev elation. By J Fr Ww er... . S& gor 
Wellington, Life of. By G. Hooper .. . sis. sy Hee 
Wesley, on separation. . . . . 55, 316 


Wesley’s Reasons against a separation from the ‘Church of England _ - & 326 
What Church shall I goto? By J. W. Shackelford . . . .. . . . 55,313 


What Good will it do the child? By A.W. Snyder . ..... . . 55,312 
What shall make us whole? By Helen Bigelow ....... . . 55,253 
What you ought to know. By A.W.Snyder ........ . . 55,313 
Whither? A theological question for the times. By C. A. Briggs. . . 55, 195 
Why should my child be baptized? . . iss «es ee ee 
Wooing of Grandmother Grey. By K. T. Ww lends se ig ag . . 55, 299 
World’s best books, The: A key to the treasures of literature. ‘By F. 

Parsons . . ° _<*« we + 2 eS ee ee ee 
Worship: A lost art. ‘By A. W. Snyder -o @ ee © & 6 ee ee 
a ee en a a ee ee ee 
Wycliffe, and movements for reform. By R. L. Poole . ... . . . 54, 2094 


York and Lancaster Rose. By A. Keary ....... +. + « S&, 314 
Your Life, what is it? Whatisittobe? By J.A.Spencer . . . . . 54, 326 





III. 


General Ender. 


A. 


AcT against the Jesuits, 53, 107. — Entitled the Five Mile Limit Act,117 ; rescinded, 
118. — Establishing Independents in Massachusetts, 108.— Relating to minis- 
terial support, 111-113. — Relating to schoolmasters, 112. — Relating to parish 
meetings, 113.— Relating to assessors, 112. — Of 28 Geo. II. c. 9, for support 
and maintenance of ministers, etc., 114.— Of 13 Eliz., c. 12, 200, 207; 

55, 45, 49. — Of 1829 for relief of Roman Catholics in — nd, 73. 


ADAMS, John Charles, bequests of . . . . . . ‘- : ‘6 ee » 
ADMONITION controversy, the . . . s+ + + + «© © © © © © © » 55, 31-3 

AKKADIANS. . . ew ea eo a ee ee ee co 
ALABAMA, Diocese of, statistics. . . o 4 = » «ae 


ALBANY, N. Y., gift of candlesticks to cathedral of, 53, 324. — Diocese of, statis- 
tics of, 330. 


ALL ANGELS, N. Y. City, cost of . . —Se Se eee 
ALsop, M. F., memorial to, at S. Ann’s, Beeches, +e eo 6 0 0 8 3 ee 
AMAZON, offer of £15,000 for missionary work in valley of . . . . . . . 327 
AMERICAN church building funds, loans from . . . . - + + 0 0 + + OS 347 
ANABAPTISTS, penalties in Massachusetts against . . o «0 « BIO 
ANNISTON, Ala., building of church of S. Michael and All Angels Ot. . « » 32s 
ANTHEM, position and nature of ...... ‘ _ -~ * 0 « oe 
ARKANSAS, Diocese of, statistics. . . - « « « S83, 330; SS, 352 


ARMAGH, monument to Marcus Besesterd, Archbishop OS se sw 6 o Oe 
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ARTICLES XV., of Convocation, March,1576 . . . - « . «© + «© « « © 209 
ARTICLES XIX., of Cartwright . . . . 55, 36 
ARTICLES XXIV, of May, 1584, 214; defended by Whitgift, 216. 

ARTICLES XXXIX., subscription to, enfurced by Parliament in 1571, 53, 200; by 
convocation, 205; required by Parker’s third Article, 207, 55, 33; objected to 
in the Admonition, 32; in the Protestation, 38 ; signed by Whittingham, 46. — 
Low Church party gore to get rid of, 53, 201. — Parker’s three, of June, 
1571, 203; history of, ; text of, 207; objected to in the Admonition, 55, 
32. — Whitgift’s three, of ‘April, =— text of, 53, 211; deductions from, 213. 

ASSHURBANIPAL, King of Nineveh os os 0 6 e « ee 


B. 
BABYLON, in connection with Petrine claims . . ° cee e « oeele 
BAMPTON lecturer, election of Archdeacon Watkins for 1890 prada - 334 


Baptism by R. Catholics, declared invalid by Presbyterian O. S. Assembly - 225 
BAPTISMAL regeneration, the doctrine of the Westminster standards. . . 55, 22 
Barat, Sophie, foundress of Order of the Sacred Heart . ... . . . 54,176 
BARNARD College, report of . . . . + 6 © © © © © © © 6 + 6 5 Sh 345 
BARNARD, Dr., bequests of . .. . ee ee . 55, 350 
Barry, Bishop, fund to commemorate episcopate ‘of (Ree ees eee 
Bay Strong, L. L., gift of organ to S. Peter’s Church . . - « « 54, 348 
BENEFACTIONS and endowments. See 53, 323-331; 54, 346-351 ; "55, 350, 351. 
BENEFICIARY education societies, articles on, by Robert C. Matlack, 53, 144-176. 
I. Are such societies of value and importance to the Church? 145; records of 
“ Society of Increase of the Ministry,” and “‘ The Divinity Students’ Aid Society,” 
examined, 146. II. Duty of laity to support such societies, 153; argued from 
spiritual grounds, 155; temporal, 155; national, 157. III. Objections against 
such societies, examined, 162 ef seq. 
BrBicac and Chaldean versions of deluge compared . . . .. . . . 53,61 
Bisuops, consecration of, J. M. Kendrick to bishopric of New Mexico and Arizona; 
B. Vincent to that of Southern Ohio, 336; C. F. Knight to that of Milwaukee, 
337; C. C. Grafton, to that of Fond du Lac, 54, 363; H. H. Montgomery, to 
that of Tasmania ; Archdeacon Dawes as Coadjutor of Brisbane ; Archdeacon 
Crosthwaite to that of Beverley; Canon Ware to that of Barrow-in-Furness, 
365. — Election of H. Y. Satterlee to bishopric of Michigan, 53, 335; W. A. 
Leonard to that of Ohio, 54, 361; Henry Niles Pierce to that of Arkansas, 
334; Thomas Frederick Davies to that of Michigan, 362 ; Charles John Corfe 
to that of Corea, 55, 358. — Roman Catholic, form of oath taken by, 151. 
Buunt, J. H., Chancel of Barlaston Church dedicated in memory of . . . 53, 290 
Bonn, Old Catholic congregations, bequest to... 1 1 ee ew ee 524 
Bray, H. T., deposed from ministry . . .. . “— o + «357 


Breck, J. Lloyd, memorialto . . . 1. 1 ee se ee ~ « 348 
Bristot, Bishopric fund. ‘ 349 
BROTHERHOOD, formation of, on ante of that a Mount Athos 55, 336 

Baown, Nicholas, Puritan preacher . . . - 2+ 1 © ee we ws © 2 37 


c. 


CaNnaDaA, Synod of Province of, 1889, 55, 340; service at opening of, 341 ; organiza- 
tion of, 342; text of canon on degrees of Divinity, 342; Jesuits’ Estate Act, 
marriage and diverce, 343; report on unity, 344; free seats recommended, 345 ; 
on formation of Synod of British North America, 346; prorogation, 347 
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CANONS, proposed, appended to the Resort of Joint Committee on the Functions of 
Rectors, Wardens, and Vestrymen, 53, 231; criticism on, 234 ; proposed substi- 
tute on congregations and parishes, 236. — Text of, on degrees of Divinity, by 
Prov. Synod of Canada, 55, 342. 

CANTERBURY, convocation of, action on “Pause” rubric . . . 54, 201; 55, 335 


CARLISLE, Diocese of, establishment of “ Rest fund” for . . . . . . 54, 347 
CARTWRIGHT, Thomas, case of, as an unordained — considered . . 55, 39 
CATHEDRAL, N. Y., plans for. . . oo « Bee 


CENTRAL New York, letter on federate council by, 53, 300 ; presentation to bishop 
of, 54, 348. — Statistics of Diocese of, 352. 

CHALDEAN version of deluge, 53, 58; compared with Biblical version, 61. 

CHARITABLE purpose, the Londox Church Times on what constitutesa . . . 294 

CHARK, quotation from sermon of, declaring bishops to be an invention of 
ae ‘ fe Vea a Sh ee & 55, 37 

CHARLESTON, S. C., legacy to S Paul’s Church es a . 54, 349 

CHESTER Cathedral, choral festival at, 55, 337. — Diocese of, statistics of confirma- 
tions, 53, 329. 


CHILDREN’s Aid Society, N. Y., gift of buildingto . . ... 325 
ee | eee ee ee ee a 
CHOIR GUILDS,on .. ee a aa 55, 321 
Cuota Nacporg, India, propesed bishopric of ian 54, 346 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION for the advancement of the interests sof labor, meet- 
ingof .. ‘ ee ok wt ee eae 
CHURCH CHARITIES, N Y. gifts | a ese ow oe ale te we ee 
CHURCH Concress, Cardiff, subjects of . . - + 336 


CHURCH CONSECRATED at Mariana, Ozone Park, Suisan, 53, 3343 Council Bluffs, 
Bowling Green, Richmond, 335; Springfield, Youngville, Chadron, Yankton, 
Norwood, New Orleans, St. Louis, Gaston, Brooklyn, Farion, Dubuque, Mc- 
Donough, Oakville, 54, 357; Farnham, Woods’ Holl, Malone, Weldon, Cale- 
donia, Bergen Point, Ashville, Oxford, Brookland, Claiborne, Conshohocken, 
55, 357; Bellevue Hospital, N. Y. (chapel), 54, 336. 


Cuurcu Home and Institute, Baltimore, giftsto. . . ... . . . 58, 326 
Cuurcnu House, London, documents for . . . 1. 1 ee we eee - 291 
CHURCH MISSIONARY Society, bequest to . . ‘ "54, 348 


CuuRCH NAME, article against change of, by John H. Elliott, ‘55, 69; arguing 
identity with Ch. of Eng. is identity with a Prot. Ch., 69; American Ch. in all 
essential points identical with Ch of Eng., 70; Protestantism of Ch. of Eng. 
affirmed by oath of abjuration, 72; by coronation oath, 74; by declaration of 
municipal officers, 74 ; by acts of Parliament, 74; by judicial opinions, 76; by 
leading divines, 77 ; by Convocation of Canterbury, by Colonial America, 83. — 
Name not introduced by accident or unauthorized hand, 86; expediency of re- 
taining name, 98. — Article favoring change, by Corning S. Judd, 100. — Origin 
of term “ Protestant,” 100; absurdity of present name, tor ; nothing but a nick- 
name, 103; passive acceptance of name, 104 ; rejected by Ch. of Eng. and Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, 105 ; right use of term “ Protestant,” 106 ; legally indefi- 
nite, 113; opinion of Edmund Burke on term “ Protestant,” 115; and of John 
Ruskin, 117 ; never applied distinctively to Ch. of Eng., 117; practical consid- 
erations against its retention in America, 118; analysis of vote at Chicago 
General Convention, 124; Bishop Hall quoted on contradictory nature of term 
“ Protestant,” 127. 

CHURCH OF ASCENSION, N. Y., parish-house of . . . o « « 54, 335 

CHURCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE, why not condemned by Ch. of Eng. oo « w 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND, see ENGLAND. 

CHURCH STUDENTS’ Missionary Association, convention of, in New York 53, 297 
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CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL, The, see SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

CocHRAN, Caroline M., appointed deaconess . . . . . « « «© « «© «© « 289 

Cotsouen, William B.,bequestsof . . . 1. 1. 2 2 2 es + 0 o G30 

COLORED question, report of commission onthe . . . - $3,311 

CONFIRMATION, earliest use of word in 2d Canon I. Council Orange, AD. 441, 55, 
174. — Meaning of word, 165.— On, see KINGDON. — Statistics on, 53, 329, 54, 
336. 

CONFRATERNITY of the Blessed Sacrament founded . . . . « « « « + 183 

CONNECTICUT, Diocese of, statistics : . 55, 352 

CONSECRATION, of Bishops, see BisHops. ant Churches, 1 see » CHUKCHES. 

CONTEMPORARY Literature, review of, 53, 250-287 ; 54, 276-332; 246-316. — 
(For works reviewed, see INDEX II.) 

CONVENTIONS, Pennsylvania, 54, 337; Kentucky, Louisiana, 338; Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Chicago, Rhode Island, Florida, 339. 

CONVERSIONS from the sects, statistics, 53, 329; from Islam, 54, 336. 


Cora, election of Charles John Corfe to bishopricof. . . . . . . . 55,358 
CorFE, Charles John, elected Bishop of Corea . . . iis wee 
CORONATION oath, Edmund Burke quoted on term “ Protestant ” therein og 


CounciL, of Arles, 8th Canon, quoted re-confirmation, 175. — Of Chalcedon giving 
equal precedence to Rome and New Rome, quoted, 54, 157. — Of Laodicea, 7th 
Canon, quoted re-confirmation, 55, 175. — Of Nicaea, see review of Church and 
Eastern Empire, 54, 293.— Of Orange, 2d Canon, gives earliest use of term 
“ confirmation,” 55, 174.— Of Sardica, supposed Church where held discov- 
ered, 54, 333; 3d Canon quoted re Petrine claims, 153 ; false canons quoted by 
Romans, 155. 

Cox, J. Bell, resolution of sympathy with, passed by the C. E. W.S. . . 55, 336 

CROSTHWAITE, Archdeacon, consecrated Bishop of Beverley . . . . . 54, 363 

CuBa, report of Bishop Whittaker on Churchin . . . . . . . « « 53, 307 


D. 
Davies, Thomas Frederick, elected Bishop of Michigan, and accepts . . 54, 362 
Dawes, Archdeacon, consecration of, as Coadjutor of Brisbane ° - 365 
DEACONESSES, Diocese of Western New York, and — of Caroline 


Cochran - »« 53, 289 

DEAD, prayers for; article c on, by H. D. Waller, ‘55, 54-68 ; ; intermediate state taught 
by Scripture, 54; teaching of parable of Dives and Lazarus, 55; opinion of 
Bishop Heber on, 57; found in Book of Maccabees, 58; used by Jews in 
America, 58; not condemned by our Lord, 59; testimony of Apostolic times, 
60; of post-Apostolic times, 61; of the Church of England at the Reforma- 
tion, 65; judicial decision in England on, 67. 

DeaF Murtes, Church mission to, New York report of, 53, 324. —Gallander home 
for, 291. — National convention of, at Washington, 54, 333. 

DecREES of divinity, canon on, passed by Prov. Synod of Canada. . , 55, 342 

DELAWARE, Bishop of, a Vice-President of the English Church Union, 337. — Dio- 
cese of, statistics, 352. 

DELUGE, Chaldean version of, $3, 58; Biblical and Chaldean versions compared, 
61. — The, in the Izdubar Epic and in the Old Testament, article on, by M. L. 
Kellner, 40-66.— The origin and date of the Epic, 40; treated of in the 
Akkadian clay tablets, 42. — Biblical versions of deluge, Jehovist and Elohist, 
placed in parallel colurns, 49; the Chaldean version, 58; comparison of the 
versions, 61. 

DENs, William, accused of havingtwo wives . . . ...... . . 5S, 52 
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DeposiTions from the sacred ministry; H. T. Bray, Ernest Voorhis, 54, 357 ; 
Sidney Wilbur, 53, 334. 


DESCARTES and his school . = Slehere + wa 272 
Devotions, books and manuals of, reviewed ie : 54, 32 33 55, 306 
Divorce, in England, statistics of, since the Reformation to 1887 . ; . 53, 293 
DocuMENTs and official reports . . owe ee SPS 3413 ; 55, 339 
D6.LuLiNnGeER, Dr., Canon H. P. Liddon and . “er - . . 53, 293 


DomgEsTIC and Foreign Missionary Society of the Church, gifts to - - » 54, 348 


E. 


East London Church Fund, gifts to . . . és - » 54, 348 

EASTER elections and parochial lay officers, article on, n, by H M. Baum, ‘53, 222- 
241; need of (1) defining functions and duties of clerical and lay officers ; 
(2) courts of first and last resort for administration of discipline; (3) a provin- 
cial system, 222; text of Report of Joint Committee on the Functions of Ree- 
tors, Wardens, and Vestrymen, 224; text of proposed canons appended to 
Report, 231; criticisms on proposed canons, 234; suggested “Canon 3, congre- 
gations and parishes,” 236. 

EASTERN CHURCH, influence of, on Church of England . ... . . . 54, 288 

ECCLESIASTICAL Commissioners, order of, June 7, 1571, 53, 204; authority claimed 
by, 206 ; Cartwright brought before, 55, 41 ; Stowel brought before, for having 
two wives, 55, 52. 

ECCLESIASTICAL CourTS .. . . . « 53, 331-334; 54, 355-357; 55, 355-357 

ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER, for January, February, March, 53, 288-344 ; April, May, 
June, 54, 333-368; July, August, September, 55, 336-358. — (For details sce 
under special headings. ) 

EpDucartion, by the Church of England of nearly half the present population, 355. 
— Of girls, Baltimore, gift for, 53, 325. 

ELIZABETH, Queen, reasons of refusal to sanction advertisements of 1564, and 
canons of 1571, 203.— Proclamation of, Oct. 20, 1573, 209. 

ELIZABETHAN Literature, article on, by Appleton Morgan (being a review of A His- 
tory of Elizabethan Literature, by George Saintsbury), —_ 

ELOHIsT and Jehovist texts of deluge compared . . oes BF 

Enpicort, Governor of Massachusetts, action of, re Quakers , «sa > oe 

ENGLAND, Church of, articles on “‘ The Voice of the Church of England on Episcopal 
Ordination,” by Lowndes, 53, 200-216; 55, 31-53. — Subscription to XXXIX. 
Articles enforced by Parliament, 1571, XXXIX. Articles not a creed, 2 
repeatedly objected to by Low Church party, 201; not highest form of Calvin- 
ism, Laud accused of adding to Article XX., Prayer-Book falsified by Puritans, 
201; reason why Statute of 1571 ignored by Church, as authorizing XX XIX. 
Articles,202.— Parker's three Articles enjoin subscription to Book of Articles, 
reason of Queen’s refusing formal sanction to advertisements of 1564, and to 
canons of 1571, 203; order of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, June 7, 1571, 
Parker's three Articles passed in June, 1571, 204; importance of them not to 
be confounded with Whitgift’s, 205 ; history of them, 206; text of them, 207; 
Queen’s proclamation, Oct. 20. 1573, 209. — XV. Articles passed by convocation, 
March, 1576, 209.— Whitgift’s three Articles, text of them, enforced by the 
bishops. 212; objections of Puritans against them, deductions drawn by Whit- 
gift from refusal to sign them, complaint against them by Puritans to Privy 
Council, 213; XXIV. Articles of May, 1584, 214; “ Reasons” drawn up by 
Whitgift for subscription to them, 216; Admonition controversy, 55, 31; 
Admonition answered by Whitgift, answer replied to by Cartwright, answer 
defended by Whitgift against the reply, 31; Admonition an ecclesiastical term, 
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31, note; the six propositions of Cartwright, 35; his XIX. Articles, 36 ; Chark 
declares bishops an invention of Satan, Nicholas Brown denies validity of 
English or Roman ordinations, Presbyterians erect a presbytery at Wands- 
worth, 37. — Public disputation proposed by Puritans and accepted by Sandys, 
protestation issued by Puritans, 38. — Individual cases considered : (i) Thomas 
Cartwright, 39; brought before Ecclesiastical Commissioners for preaching and 
impugning the ordinal, never exercised office of priest, his preaching tolerated 
by Whitgift, 42; (ii) Whittingham called upon to produce his letter of orders, 
confesses he is neither deacon nor minister, and dies before he can be deposed, 
43; (iii) John Morrison has a limited license from the Vicar-General to offi- 
ciate in England, 46; no proof extant of his officiating as priest, 48 ; (iv) Walter 
Travers, lecturer at the Temple, 48 ; removed for being not lawfully ordained, 
appeals for the first time to Act 13, Eliz. c. 12, appeal dismissed, 49 ; examples 
of lay preaching, Holcot and Taverner, 51; license to preach not conferring 
sacerdotal powers, 51; John Stowel and William Dens accused of having two 
wives, but not condemned, yet authorized bigamy not the inference, 53. — 
Church of, statistics of persons confirmed, 53, 329 ; 54, 352. 

EPIscoPAL elections and consecrations, see Bishops. — Ordination, sole validity of, 
maintained in articles by A. Lowndes, see ENGLAND. 

Europe, conference of rectors of American congregations in, at Nice, with resolu- 
tions adopted, 53, 314. — Convocation of a of American Church in, 54, 340. 


EVANGELARIUM, copy of, to be sold . . . . Siar oe ereet le at 
F. 

FARIBAULT, Minn., gift of dining-hallto. . . . . . «+ « « « « + 54, 349 

FATHERS, the, on confirmation . *. ee 166, et seq. 


FEDERATE Council of New York, meeting of delegates, ond letter of Bishop of 
Central New York on, 53, 300 ; constitution of, 305. 

ist Tolandea, proposes Weeeticge =. wt ttt tl tl th th tl tlt ae 

Five Mile Limit Act, 117; rescinded, 118. 

FLoripDA, Diocese of, statistics 

Fonp bu Lac, Bishop of, consecration of, 54, 363; a a Vice- President of the Engiish 
Church Union, 55, 337. 

FRANCE, reformation ™ appeal on behalf of, by Bishops Coxe, Lyman, and 


2 


Potter . . ag ee ee ee ee 
FRANKLIN, Benjamin, a Freemason bye ; lke + ee wp ses 
FREE and open Church Association, statistics of . — Koi «+ 9 wee 
FREE seats, resolution favoring, passed by Prov. Synod of | Canada « « « ses 


FREEMASONRY, and the Roman Church, article on, by E. J. V. Huigenn, 128-149 ; 
accusations against, by R. Church, dealt with, 129 ; condemned by popes, 133; 
specific accusations, 136; prayers used, 141; meaning of symbols, 143; questions 
asked of a master designate, 145; opinion of W. L. Stone quoted, 148. See 
also article “ The Roman Church against Secret Societies,” 149. 

FREEMASONS, address of Grand Master of the State of New York on French 
Freemasons, 155. — Excommunicated haat with a 154: 


FRENCH Church of S. Sauveur . . . -« ooo « Sms 
G. 

GLENDALE, California, School for girls opened at ......4.44.-. 316 

GraFton, Charles C., consecrated Bishop of Fond du Lac . . .. . . 54, 363 

GRAHAMSTOWN, deanery of, appointmentto . . . ... . . . . « 55, 336 


Griswo.p College, Iowa, giftto . . 2. 2. 2 2 1 1 1 6 we 0 ww 6 Sh 366 
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H. 
HAMPTON Institute, its work and organization. ... . . « « « . 53,126,127 
HANNAH More Academy, Reisterstown, Md., giftto ..... . . 54, 346 
HARLEM, S. Andrew’s Ch., offerings and gifteta. . . aw oe Se 
Harris, Samuel, late Bishop of ranean fund for family of + o's « + ae oe 
HARVEST festivals, music for. . . . es « « » ae 
HopsartT Hall, University of Michigan, on work of, by S. Earp . + < coe 
Ho cot, William, a lay preacher, 1571 .. .- % iets « + ae 
Homes, J.G, appointed Dean of Grahamstown ee 2 eee a ee ee 
Hospital, Cancer, N. Y., giftsto . . . . ‘ . 53, 324 


HowaArRD University, purchase of Howard House for colored candidates - « 288 

HyYMNAL, symposium on “ In what Respects can the Hymnal be improved, and what 
should be the Character and Style of our Church Music,” 66-81: (i) By J. H. 
Hopkins, arguing against any authorized hymnal, 66; (ii) By A. H. Messiter, 
in favor of each parish selecting hymnal, subject to sanction of Diocesan, 
recommending as hymn-tunes, medizval, German Chorale, old English, such 
as S. Ann’s, modern English and American tunes of the last twenty years, 70 ; 
(iii) By J. H. Knowles, in favor of rearrangement of present hymnal and tak- 
ing it out of direct range of General Convention, and of a noted hymnal and 
Book of Common Prayer, 72; (iv) By James Warrington, giving a selection 
of works from which to choose new hymns, 74; (v) By D. E. Hervey, 
in favor of discarding present hymnal, and if a hymnal must be authorized, 
making a new collection on different lines, but pleading for liberty to use 
any hymnal, 78.— Revised and enlarged, article on, by James Warrington 
(being criticism on Zhe Preliminary Report of the Committee on the Hymnal 
appointed by the General Convention of 1886), 55, 209-262; recent critics 
criticised, 209-219; comparison of hymn-books used by Committee, 220 ; 
hymns for the Christian Year compared, 222 ; sources of hymns recommended, 
222; analysis of hymns discarded, 223; right composition of a hymnal, 225; 
criticisms and suggestions, 227.— Final Report, changes from Preliminary 
Report examined, 234; analysis of sources of hymns contained in Final Report 
and omitted from present hymnal, and of hymns omitted, 239; first lines of 
hymns in the Final Report, 241; first lines of hymus in present hymnal not in 
Report, 256; addenda et corrigenda, 262. 


s 
IMMORALITY in fiction, article on, by Jane Marsh Parker _ (being a review of A 
Transaction in Hearts, by Edgar Saltus) . . . ‘ - « 53, 130-135 
INCURABLES, endowment of home for. . . + oe 2 ee 0 5 ee 


INDIANA, Diocese of, bequest for cathedral, 346; statistics of, 354- 

INDUSTRIAL college for women, Wayne, Pa., ig eer ge of, 53, 328. — Schools 
for Indians and negroes, article on, by H. B. Frissell, 125-130. — Effect of the 
Dawes Bill, 125. — Work of the Hampton Institute, 1 os Schools in Alabama, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, 129. 

INTERMEDIATE State, doctrine of, neglected by Presbyterians, 55, = See DEAD. 

IowA, Diocese of, statistics . . ° 2 « « « 56, 351; 55, 353 

IsRAEL, history of, article on, by T. Cc artwright (being a review of Zhe History 
of the People of Israel till the time of King David, by Ernest Renan, and 
The Fews; or, Predictions and er : An Argument for the dpseneny by 
Samuel H. Kellogg) . . ee & « See 

IzpuUBAR Epic, on deluge, origin of, 40; contents a, 44. 
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J. 
Jeuovist and Elohist texts of sass ee ieee ev ti es SS 
Jesuits’ Estate Act. . . 0 « + 6 SS, 343 
JOHN WaArbD, preacher, article on, by G. E. Meredith, 53, 135. — Catechism men- 
tioned in, 55, 335. 
Jounson, Robert, chaplain to Lord Bacon, a leading Puritan, and afterwards 
ae er ee a Ae epee ee . 53, 208, note 


K. 
Mawes, Diocese of, statisticsc— 2. 1 1 6 1 8 et te 8 tw 8 tt SA BER 


KANT, transcendentalism of , . 53, 32 
KENDRICK, John Mills, consecration ‘of, to bishopric of New Mexico and 


Arizona. . . 336 
KENYON College, new name given to Theological Seminary in " Diocese of 
Olle... » o « «- OH 


KINGDON, Bishop, on confirmation, article on, ‘by Signatus thing a review of 
various tractates), 55, 158-186; sin of schism, 158; scriptural view of con- 
firmation as sanctioned by the Fathers and doctors, 159-165; meaning of word 
“confirmation,” and others used for that rite, 165; parable of the Prodigal 
Son as illustrating confirmation, 169; Fathers quoted in reprint of Jackson’s 
address, 170; questions and answers on confirmation, 171; the order of 
confirmation according to the use of the Church of England, annotated his- 
torically, 172; derivation of term Low Sunday, 173; use of Bishops Wilson 
and Wilberforce in giving addresses at confirmations, 173; use of Archbishop 
Benson, 174; earliest use of word “confirmation,” 174; reasons for deferring 
confirmation, 174; on renewal of the vows, 175; error of foreign reformers, 
175; antiquity of Prayer of Confirmation, 176; laying on of hands never 
discontinued in England, 178; types of confirmation: Adam, Noah’s Dove, 
the Tabernacle, the Temple of God, the first robe in parable of Prodigal Son, 
oil used by Samaritan, 179-181; false teaching in confirmation, 182. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, Windsor, Nova Scotia, acceptance of $3,000 from J. I. S. Moun- 


tain for endowment of a professional ee 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY, purchase of ruins. eae ae ee 

Knicut, Cyrus F., consecrated Bishop of Milwaukee Pe Soe, ae oo 9 Oe 
L. 

LANE, Judge, memorialto. . . . « + St, 347 

LaupD, Archbishop, absurdly accused of adding clause to Article XX, counter-charge 


against Puritans , ‘ . 53, 201 
LAY WORKERS, association of, University of ‘Durham, 55, 337 7.— College for, in 
East London, 53, 2 
LEONARD, W. A., elected to bishopric of Ohio . . . . « . 5, 361 
Liprary Reference for Sunday-school teachers, 316; 55, 303: — Sunday: -School, 
see INDEX IV. 
Lippon, Canon H. P., and Dr. Déllinger, 53, 293; letter of, on S. Paul’s reredos, 
LINCOLN, prosecution of Edward King, Bishop of, 53, 32: ; 54, 333, 355; 55, 350 


355: 
LisBuRN Cathedral, addition of chancelto . . . - » « S&, 348 
ane the Divine, article on the (being a review ‘of The ‘Divine Liturgy, by 
. M. Luckock), by J. F. Garrison, 263. See NOTABLE Books. 
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LianparF, Diocese of, bequests to, for formation of Church Extension Fund 55, 351 
Lonpon, Bishop of, fund, statistics . . . +s 0 + 6 am 390 
LouGHLIN, R. C., bishop, address of, against secret societies oo « « SR 1G0 
Low Sunday, derivation i! Sree. ee ee ee 


M. 


MACKONOCHIE, memorial fundto . . . ins « 4 

MANUAL of the Book of Common Prayer, see PRAYER- Boox. 

MANUALS and books of devotion reviewed . . . . . 2. + nas 323; 55, 306 

MARRIAGE and divorce, action of Prov. Synod of Canada. oa 6 a 

MARYLAND, Bishop of, gifts to, 53, 324. — Diocese of, Church ¢ extension fund, gifts 
to, 54, 347; report of, on Prayer-Book revision criticised, 197, note. — Statis- 
tics, 55, 353. 

MASSACHUSETTS Bay, State support of religion in, article on, by Sidney Wetmore, 
53, 106-124; independent religion alone established, 107; laws for support 
of established religion, 107-116; laws for support of clergy of Church of 
England, 116-119; exemption laws in favor of Anabaptists and Quakers, 119= 
124; equal unwisdom of erastianism and separation of Church and State, 124. — 
Diocese of, statistics, 55, 353. 


Masses, English adaptations 0 Fee a ee ee ee eee 
MAZARIN Bible, copies of . . ie) ee em ee oe so ee 
MELBOURNE Cathedral, Australia i eer o 6s. £1 Ce Be 
MEMORIAM, In, Resolutions, on Gray, 341; Street, 343. 

MERRITT, Julia, gift of, to form a “ Julia Merritt fund” . . . 54, 347 
Missions Housg, gifts for the, 55, 350. — Purchase of site for, 54, 337. 

Mississippi, Diocese of, statistics . . nn ¢ @ o ~ ae 
MonTGOMERY, H. H., consecrated Bishop of Tasmania pr ile we ek 
MONTREAL, Diocese of, candidates to know French . . 336 


Morar Unity and Millenniums, article on, by Henry Coppée, 53, 186-199 ; ; the 
moral unity of the human race essential to the equality of man, 186-190 ; moral 
equality of man, 191; Royal History, 192; Constitutional History, 193; Peo- 
ple’s History, 194; millenniums in sacred history, 196; millenniums in modern 
history, 196. 

Morcan, W. F., monument to. . . oe © ®@ oo 0 we 3M 

MorRRISON, John, case of, as an enesdained priest eondbiand (se « + ee 

Morton. John P., of Louisville, bequests by . . « « « + + © «© © + © 35E 

Mount Vernon, S. Paul’s Church, giftsto . . ‘ - 3g 

Music of the Church, on the, by D. E. Hervey, 54, 328-332; ; ‘55, 317. _—Oa hymns, 
their use, and proper place in the services, 54, 328 ; on the anthem, its history 
and proper place, 329; on the psalter, 330; review of musical publications, 330 ; 
on psalter pointing and the principles governing the same, 55, 317 ; on women 
in choirs, 319; on choir guilds, 321; on plain song, 322; on harvest festivals, 
326; on English adaptations of Latin masses, 327 ; review of recent music, 330; 
music recommended for Advent to Epiphany, 332. 


N 
NAME of Church, should it be changed ? See CHURCH. 
NASHOTAK, professor’s house at . . .o.. + +9 & Vas ae 
NATIONAL Society, England, statistics * fw ee wee ot a a 
NEBRASKA, Diocese of, statistics of . . . 2. + 2 © © «© © © «© «| 5M, 553 
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NECROLOGY, — Priests: Cumming, Morrel, Armstrong, Britton, Rowland, Totten, 
Hinsdale, Thorp, Flower, Falls, Goodrich, Macauley, Street, Yeu, Tibbetts, 
Gray, Wharton, Cook, Clarkson, Finlay, Vial, Griffith, Gerault, Groser, Mor- 
rison, 53, 3338; Hopkins, Londerback, Saunders, Cowan, Barnard, Runcie, 
Fisste, Diller, Townsend, Walcott, Brockelsby, Windsor, 54, 367 ; Henderson, 
Remington, Gardiner, Gray, Lombard, Gifford, Wall, Wingate, Hobart, Ben- 
nett, Abercrombie, Corlett, Lacey, Brown, Staunton, 55, 358. — DEACON: Den- 
nis, 54, 368. 


New Jersry, Diocese of, statisticsof . . . 1. 2. s+ + © © eo © ow oo 354 
New SoutH Watgs, Centennial fund . . . . . «© 2. © 2 © 0 © « on 
NEWCASTLE Cathedral, England, reopening of . ..... 644. , 88,3 338 
NIAGARA, Diocese of, statistics . . ee 
NONCONFORMIST places of worship, absence of, in 1 Berkshire, Eng, - « 84, 333 
NorTH CAROLINA, Diocese of, statistics of. . . ~ - « SS, 354 
ae map Dean Plumptre’s Life of Ken, noticed by Bishop Huntington, 
53, ; Le Purgatoire d’apres les révélations des Saints, par VAbbé Lovet, 


ootiat by J. F. Garrison, 244; 7he Divine Liturgy, by H. M. Luckock, noticed 
by Bishop Coleman, 54, 276; Lives of Twelve Good Men, by J. W. Burgon, 
noticed by E. E. Beardsley, 277 ; Letbnite’s New Essays Concerning the Human 
Understanding, by J. Dewey, noticed by J.S. Kedney, 283; Lives of the Fathers, 
by F. W. Farrar, noticed by T. F. Gailor, 55, 246; History of Modern Phil- 
osophy, Descartes and his School, by Kuno Fischer, noticed by J. M. Clarke, 250 ; 
What shall make us whole? by H. Bigelow, noticed by W. W. Newton, 253; 
The American Commonwealth, by J. Bryce, noticed by W. W. Newton, 254; 
Looking Backward, by E. Bellamy, noticed = W. W. seca 254 

Nova Scor1a, Diocese of, confirmation in . . . - 54, 336 

Nun of Kenmare,speechby . .. 1 2 + 2 + 2 © © © 6 6 o | 6B, 203 


O. 


OATH of abjuration, England, quoted, 55, 72, 73. — Coronation, England, 74. — 
For municipal officers, 74. 

OAaTHs and vows, see article “ Another Voice for Reunion” 

OFFICE, correctness of term of, — ea. oe 54, 193, 206 ; 55, 

Orrices, book of . . . ‘ ‘ . « 54, 193, 205 

Oun10, Bishop of, letter of resignation of Bishop Bedell late, and reply thereto, 
341.— Bishopric of, letter 5f acceptance from W. A. Leonard of, 342. 

OLNEYVILLE, R. I, gift fora churchat . . . ses MR S5 

OpEN LETTERS on term “ office,” and on the action of the convocations of Canter- 
bury and York on the “ pause ” rubric, by Arthur Lowndes, 55, 334. —On the 
catechism mentioned in John Ward, Preacher, by G. E. Meredith, 335. 

ORDER of the Sacred Heart founded by Sophie Barat . . . . . . . 54,176 

ORDINATION, Episcopal, see ENGLAND. — Individual cases of persons claimed to 
have officiated in England without, 55, 30. 

ORDINATIONS, Priests and deacons, 53, 335; 54, 358; 55, 358. — Statistics of Eng- 
lish, 54, 360. 


P. 


PACKER, Asa, bequests of. . . . . o « « £8323 

PAMPHLETS, tractates, sermons, etc., reviewed, 54, 319-32 33 55, 309-311. — (For 
work reviewed, see under its title INDEX II.) 

PariIsH and Sunday-school books, reviewed and recommended, 54, 312-316; 55, 
301-303. — (For work reviewed see under its title INDEX II.; for works 
recommended see INDEX IV.) 
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PARISH PRIEsT and the parish music, the, article on, by W. C. Richardson, 53, 176- 
186. — Declaration of House of Bishops in 1859 relating to, 177; parish priest 
alone should select the music, 179; voluptuous music the fashion, 181 ; influ- 
ence of Wagner, 181; music to be a part of the curriculum of every Divinity 
School, 184. 

PARISH TRACTS reviewed, 54, 323-327; 55, 312-316. — (For work reviewed see 
under its title, INDEX II.) 

PARKER, Archbishop, the three Articles of, 54, 203, 204; reason for, 205; history of, 
206; text of, 207; disposes of Puritan quibble on word “ only,” in Act 13, Eliz. 
c. 12; reasons of Puritans’ refusal to sign, 55, 32. 

PETERBOROUGH Cathedral, restorationfund . .... . coe - B90 

PETITION of clergy in Massachusetts against establishment of Independent form of 
religion, 53, 117. 

PETRINE CLAIMS, article on, by J. H. Hopkins (being a review of Zhe Petrine 
Claims, by R. F. Littledale), 55, 140-171 ; “privilege of Peter ” tested by Ro- 
man canon law and found aor oe ae ; legal evidence of liturgies and Fathers, 
148; false canons of Sardica, 155; protest of African Church against Pope 
Celestine’s interference, 156; waeal precedence conferred on Rome and new 
Rome by Council of Chalcedon, 157; primacy resting in Church of Rome, not 
in bishop, 159; papal succession impossible, 161; false pontiffs, 167; papal 
succession extinguished and incapable of renewal, 168 ; rival popes, 168; great 
schism, 169; summary of arguments, 170. 

PHILADELPHIA Divinity School, J. de Wolfe elected Professor of Homiletics, 53, 
315; opening of library to clergy, 54, 334; statistics of, 55, 349. 

PHILOSOPHERS and some philosophies, on some, article on, by Muriel Rousseau, 
53, 30-35. — The life-work of Spinoza, Kant, and Comte examined in relation 
to that of Christ. 

Pierce, Henry Niles, Missionary Bishop of Arkansas, elected Bishop of Arkansas, 
54, 334. 

PLAIN SONG,on . . «© - eee ee ee eee 

PRAYER-Book, a Manual of the Book of Common Prayer, article on, by John 
G. Hall, Jr. (being a review of A A/anual of the Book of Common Prayer, by C, 
Hale), 53, 35-40; lacking authority, 36; novel theory of the ordinal, 36; asser- 
tion as to authorship of the Litany, 37; ritual decisions of the Privy Council 
untenable, 38. — Revision of article on, by Arthur Lowndes (being a criticism on 
The Preliminary Report of the Liturgical Committee, 1889), 54, 158-208 ; proposed 
alterations considered, 190; clumsy wording of proposed rubrics, 191; the 
framework of Divine Service stated, 195; Judaizing tendencies of Protestant- 
ism, 197; the Maryland Report, 197, note ; S. Augustine on frequent communions 
quoted, 200; the “pause” rubric and action of convecations of Canterbury 
and York thereon, 201; Book of Offices needless, 205; pontifical needed, 205 ; 
unhappy use of word “ office,” 206 ; alternative use of First Book of Edward VI. 
suggested, 207. — The Order of Holy Communion in the, see articles by Bishop 
Coleman (276) and J. F. Garrison (263) on Zhe Divine Liturgy. 

PREBENDARY, the Queen of England a prebendary of S. David’s Cathedral, 
Chester, 55, 337. 

PRESRYTERIANISM, its departure from the Westminster Confession, and not ortho- 
dox if judged by its own standards, see REUNION. 


PrIEsT, term of, condemned by Puritans. . . i oe 
PRIVILEGE OF PETER, tested by Roman canon how -_ Siant w anting . + Oy 142 
Privy CouncIL, rulings in ecclesiastical suits tabulated . . ea 


PROPORTIONATE representation in the House of Deputies of the General Convention, 
symposium on, 53, 1-16: (1) By the Bishop of Colorado, criticisms on article 
by Professor Lawrence in CHURCH REVIEW, October, 1888, 1; analogy of House 
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of Bishops to Executive of the U. S. civil government, 2; interests, areas, and 
numbers to be considered, 3; numerical representation, if adopted in conven- 
tion, to be adopted in Dioceses, 4 ; disastrous effect of such representation, 53 
financial argument considered, 6. (2) By W. W. Olssen, criticises Professor 
Lawrence’s article, 8; proportionate representation entails logically minority 
representation, 10; reasons for change discussed, the danger of disunion, 13 ; 
the theoretical correctness of proportionate representation, its justice, 15. 

PROTESTANT, retention of word in convocation address to King William III., 55, 80; 
elimination, of word, in same address, 105.— Nature of Church of England as- 
serted, 71, e¢ seg.; affirmed by various acts of Parliament, 74; by various Angli- 
can divines, 77 ; by convocation of Canterbury, 1689, 79. — Term ambiguous, 
Sir R. Phillimore quoted, 110; defined by various decisions of courts in United 
States and Canada, 112, ef seg. ; never used in English legislation prior to 1688, 
117 ; opinions of Edmund Burke, 115; John Ruskin, 121; and Bishop Hall, on, 
127. See CHURCH NAME. 

PROTESTANT EpiscopaL Church, Moravians so-called, Act 23, Geo. II., 114; name 
of, not introduced by accident or by unauthorized hand, 86, e¢ seg. ; passively 
accepted, 104; nothing but a nickname, 103; vote for retention of, at Chicago, 
1886; analyzed, 125; sympathy of Presbyterians with endeavor of American 
Church to discard, 236. See CHURCH NAME. 


PROTESTANTEN-VEREIN, definition of . . . ee a a ee 
PROTESTANTISM of Colonial Church in America o. 6 eee ee geo) er a ae 
PROTESTANTS, first, at Diet of Spires . ° - 100 
PROVINCIAL System, report on, presented to Synod of Province ‘of ‘Canada - 346 
PsaLTER, chants for, 54, 330; pointing, 55, S17. 

PuRITANISM, blighting effect of . . . 292 


PurITANS, despair of, to reform the Church to their model, erect first presbytery 
at Wandsworth, 37; falsify the Articles, 53, 201, 202; object against Parker’s 
Articles, 208 ; against Whitgift’s, 215 ; petition to Parliament refused, 216; per- 
secute Quakers, 89-106. — Zhe Church and the or 54, 292. 


Pusey memorial fund . - 53, 323 


Q. 


Quakers in New England, the, article on, by Henry Ferguson, 53, 82-106 ; first 
visit of Quakers to Massachusetts in 1656, 84; early history of, in England, 85; 
eccentricities of, 86; enthusiasm of, 87; despotism under the Commonwealth, 
88 ; continuous arrival of Quakers, 89; their imprisonment, tortures, fines, 90; 
hanging of Robinson and Stevenson, 95; continued tortures, imprisonments, 
whippings, 95; inhumanity of Puritans, 96, 97; King’s order for release of 
Quakers disregarded, 98; renewal of tortures, 98-100; sufferings of, in other 
colonies, 101 ; emigration of Puritans from England, not for liberty of thought, 
but for liberty of action, 102; Judaism of Puritans, 105.— Acts relating to, 


passed in Massachusetts, 119. 


Quesec, Church of S. Peter, Cookshire, bequest to. . oo « « S438 

QueEeEN of England, a prebendary of S. David’s Cathedral, “Chester - + « SS, 337 

Quincy, Diocese of, statistics of «© ©... s+ + se ee 54, 354 
R. 


REAL PRESENCE, the doctrine of the Westminster standards . . . 55, 226, 227 
Recrors, Wardens, and Vestrymen, Committee on Functions of . . 53, 224 


REINKENS, Bishop, reply of, to invitation from American House of Bishops, 55, 
339 
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REFERENCE Library for Sunday-school teachers, list of books recommended for, 
54, 316; 55, 303. 

Report of Barnard College, 54, 345. Of Bishop Whitaker, on Church in Cuba, 
53, 307. — Of Commission on Colored Question, 311. — Of Committee on the 
Hymnal, appointed by the General Convention, 1886 (preliminary), article on, 
by James Warrington, 54, 209-234; (final), 234-262. See HyMNAL. — Of 
General Theological Seminary, 345.-—- Of Joint Committee on the Functions of 
the Rectors, Wardens, and Vestrymen, with proposed canons, 53, 224. See 
EAsTER ELEctTions.— Of Liturgical Committee, 1889, article on, by A. 
Lowndes, 54, 188-208. See PRAvEerR-Book.— Of New York Trade Schools, 
343-— Of Prov. Synod of Canada on Synod for British America, 55, 345; 
on unity, 344.— Of Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 54, 349. — Of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 343. 

REUNION, another voice on, article by J. H. Hopkins, 55, 195-245 (being a 
review of Whither? a theological question for the times, by C. A. Briggs) ; 
doctrinal decay among Presbyterians, 198 ; departure of Presbyterians from the 
Westminster standards, 200; abandonment of orthodoxy in 1788, Presbyterian 
view of the authority and inspiration of the Bible, 204; of creation, 207; of 
sin, 208; salvation of the heathen, 211; salvation of infants, 213; the inter- 
mediate state, 216; faith and repentance, 217; good works, 218; slavery and 
teetotalism, 219; oaths and vows, 220; Church and State, 222; marriage and 
divorce, 223; doctrine of regeneration in baptism and of the Real Presence 
taught by the Westminster standards, 225; Roman baptisms declared invalid 
by O. S. Assembly of 1845, 226; fanaticism of teetotalers rebuked, 227 ; teach- 
ing on the Real Presence of Dr. A. A. Hodge same as that of Dr. Pusey, 
228 ; intermediate state, 231; probation after death, 232; Presbyterian Church 
no longer orthodox, judged by her own standards, 234; the Church of Rome 
a bar to reunion, 235; sympathy with desire of American Churchmen to discard 
term of Protestant Episcopal, 236; excellence of Church of England Book of 
Common Prayer, 238; kneeling recommended instead of sitting, 239; on the 
bishops’ declaration for reunion, 240; on the folly of Presbyterians refusing to 
recognize the Roman Catholic Church, 242; on organic union, 244. 

REVELATION and Discovery, article on, by W. D. Wilson, 55, 1-23 ; concerning 
ideas of individual objects, 7; Tradition, 4; Discovery, 5; Revelation, 7; 
the record of the origin of Creation in Genesis examined by Tradition, Dis- 
covery, Revelation, 11, and declared to be owing to a revelation to the writer, 
and through him to the world, 14; like examination of the legislation of 
Moses, 15; of Prophecy, 17; wrong use of the term “ revelations,” 22. 

Reviews, 53, 250-287 ; 54, 284-327; 55, 255-316. — (For titles of works reviewed, 
see INDEX II.) 

RHODE ISLAND, Diocese of, statistics . . . . + + «© « + « 54, 353; 55, 354 

Ruopes legacy fund, S. Paul’s, Baltimore . . . « « 53, 324 

RITUALIsM, the rise of, in the Church, article on, n, by Bishop Grafton, of Fond du 
Lac, 54, 172-187; state of Church of England in seventeenth century, 172; 
dread of emotional religion, 173; the revival of religion owing to the French 
Revolution ; the Order of the Sacred Heart founded by Sophie Barat, 176; 
rise of evangelicals, 177; Church Missionary Society founded, 177; tractarian 
movement, 179; effect of the Gorham decision, 179; secession of Dollinger, 
Herzog, and others, 180; Broad School, 180; Essays and Reviews, 180; the 
Colenso case, 181; the ritualistic movement, 181; object and work of ritual- 
ists, 182; foundation of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, 183; re- 
vival of ceremonial, 184; reunion of Christendom and the infallibility dogma, 
186. 

Rock, the meaning of the word in relation to Petrine ee ae 144 
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Rockway, L.I., Trinity Church, bequests to. . . se a oe we « 

ROMAN CATHOLICS and Freemasonry, see Farxwasons. 

RoMAN CHURCH against secret societies, article on, 55, 149-157 ; pastoral by 
R. C. Bishop Loughlin, 150; translation of form of oath taken by R. C. 
Bishops, 151; Jesuits as much a secret society as Freemasons, therefore equally 
excommunicated, 154; extract from address of the Grand Master of the State 
of New York on French Freemasons, 155.— Decrease of, 53, 329. 

RuBrRic, ordering a pause during celebration of Holy Communion, considered, 54, 
201 ; action of convocation of Canterbury and York on, 201, 55, 334. 


S. 


SainT ANDREW’S, Scotland, appointment of Bishop-Coadjutor, 54, 336. — Univer- 
sity, Scotland, 55, 350. 
SAINT ANN’S, Brooklyn, gift to, 54, 347. —- New York, benefaction to, — 32 
SAINT AUGUSTINE, portrait of, discovered . . : oe we eS ‘ " 288 
SAINT GREGORY, portrait of, discovered os 
Saint Louts, Mo., gifts to S. Stephen’ s City Mission and Clergy Fund . 54, 347 
SAInT NICHOLAS Cathedral, reopening of . . cosy 
SAINT PAUL’s reredos case, London, and letter of Canon ‘Liddon ¢ eS. es a 
SAINT STEPHEN’S College, Annandale, giftsto . . . . . . + «© «© « + 349 
SALVATION ARMY, the London Church Timeson . . . « « + « « » 58,2094 


SATTERLEE, H. Y., election of, to bishopric of Detroit . . - 335 

“ SCHEDULE B. continued,’ ’ considered in article on Report of Liturgical Com- 
mittee ... ° are. as . 54, 189 

SEAMEN, mission to, income a. a ‘ - 349 


SEMINARY, General Theological, election of E H. Jewett as s Professor ot “Pastoral 
Theology, 53, 316; of G. H. S. Walpole as Professor of Systematic Divinity, 
54, 345.— Gift of books to, 53, 326. — Work of, 55, 349. — Theological, of 
Diocese of Ohio, changes its name to Kenyon College, 54, 343. — Virginia 
Theological, gifts, 53, 324, 326. — Western Theological, Chicago, admission of 
probationers, 316. 

SERMONS, pamphlets, tractates, reviewed, 54, 319-323 ; 55, 309-311.— (For work 
reviewed see under its title INDEX II.) 

SLAVERY, not forbidden by Presbyterian confessions 218 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, appoint chaplain i in charge of emi- 
grants on ships, 53, 288.— Give £5,000 for college for lay workers in East 
London, 290.— For Propagation of the Gospel, grants of the, to Canada, 55, 


35!- 
Sopuia, discovery of very ancient church near . . . . . es ee + 54, 333 
SopuHronius, Greek Patriarch of Alexandria. . . . . . . + « « » 55, 336 
SouTH Carolina, Diocese of, statistics of . . . . . . 1 - 6 « « + SH, 353 
SOUTHERN Ohio, Diocese, statistics of . 55, 354 
Spinoza, ethics of 53, 31 


STATisTICcs, of confirmations in ‘Steams of Chester, of Sinton, 1875-1888, 
in England, of conversions from the sects, of decrease of R. Catholics in Eng- 
land, 329; of Diocese of Arkansas, Albany, Toronto, 330; of converts from 
Islam, 54, 336; of confirmations in Nova Scotia, 336; of Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Fund 1888, 350; of Diocese of Iowa during present episcopate, 351; 
of confirmations in England, in Central New York, of Church in Ireland, of 
Churches in London, in Central New York, of free and open Church associa- 
tion, 352; of Dioceses of Toronto, Rhode Island, Nebraska, South Carolina, 
353; Texas, Quincy, New Jersey, Indiana, 354; of S. P. G. Grants, 55, 351; 
of Dioceses of Arkansas, Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 352 ; 
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Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 353: North Carolina, 
Southern Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, during present Episco- 
pate, 354; Niagara, of National Society of England, and of Education in Eng- 
land, 355- 

STOWEL, John, accused of having two wives . . . . . + + + «© © «© «© §2 

Stusss, Bishop, of Oxford, his literary work . . . 2. 1. « + © © © «© +» 337 

SuABIA, House of, struggle between papacy and. . . . 54, 294 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL Books, reviewed, 312-316; 55, 301-303; ‘Tecommended, 303. See 
INDEX IV. — For teachers and reference, 54, 316; 55, 303. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, General Convention, and article on, ** Should the General Con- 
vention set forth a Course of Instruction for Sunday-schools?” by G. W. Shinn, 
24, 30; the Church by her catechism has gone as far as she can, 24; no course 
of instruction possibly acceptable to all parties, 25; voluntary action of the 
joint committees on uniform Sunday-school lessons alone recommended, 28. — 
Symposium on, 54, 1-139: — (i) By G. R. Van de Water: on necessity of S. S., 

; teachers to be communicants, 2; Prayer-Book best aid to interpretation of 
Bible, 3; lesson-papers unadvisable, 4; Calvary and Church Catechism to be 
taught, 5; Church service should be used, 5; Church history, and that the 
Church is prior to the Bible, should be taught, 6; (ii) By G. C. Thomas: on 
practical methods in preparation for work, 8; weekly meeting of teachers 
recommended, 9; rules for the teacher’s guidance, 10; methods of teaching, 
11; how to preserve order, 12; methods in use at Ch. of Holy Apostles, 
Philadelphia, 13; visiting and personal intercourse of teachers essential, 16; 
guilds recommended, 17; {iii) By C. H. Mockridge: S. S. should be modelled 
and graded —_ plan of public schools, 21; lessons to be followed by service 
in Church, 23; (iv) By J. H. Knowles: on ‘the music of the S. S., 25; (v) By 
T. Potts: Not recommended for teachers, 27; (vi) By P. Ziegler: a parish 
should have four fifths as many S. S. scholars as communicants, causes of 
failure, the lukewarmness of clergy, 35; the miserable system for instruction 
as yet provided, the lack of order and discipline, 36; the lack of grades, negli- 
gence shown in S.S. worship, formation of penny offerings, 37 ; remedy sug- 
gested, a S. S. Institute, 38; (vii) By G. W. Hodge: evils of present system 
of Sunday-schools, teachers incompetent, 41; scholars not made church- 
goers, 22; remedy, instruction by the clergy, children’s services in Church, 
43; (viii) By H. W. Frith: Sunday-schools necessary, 45; advantages of 
them, influences children for good, brings parents to Church, interests and 
provides work for the laity as teachers, 46; communicants only should be 
teachers, 47; books recommended, 48 ; lesson-papers useless, rewards undesir- 
able, 49; arrangement of library, 50; (ix) By E. Higgins: teachers and their 
work, example of lesson, 52 ; Catechism and Prayer-Book should be used, 53; 
school divided in classes, 53; ought to have missionary, temperance, and anni- 
versary meetings, 54; plan for library ; (x) By A. Brooks: secular system of edu- 
cation renders S. S. essential, 56; the Bible the basis of instruction, 59; lesson- 
papers recommended, 60; (xi) By J. C. Sellers: the S.S. a missionary institu- 
tion, the object of all S. S. to make intelligent Church people, 63; services 
as much as possible from the Prayer-Book and musical, 64; leaflets useless, 
65; should be interested in missionary work, 66; (xii) By E. W. Warren: 
grading essential, and the remedy for present evils, 68; (xiii) By R. R. Swope: 
teachers should be communicants well informed, 73; apt to te ach, enthusiastic, 
their preparation week-long, 74; books for teachers, 75 ; (xiv) By H. Pollard: 
S. S. a necessity, 78; preparation of teachers week long, 79; catechetical in- 
struction the best, 80; lesson scheme of Canadian Ch. recommended, 81; 
children’s services, infant classes,82; monthly system of marks recommended, 

4; (xv) By F. J.C. Moran: notwithstanding its great evils, S. S. necessary, 86; 
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catechising insisted on, 87; and use of Prayer-Book services, 88; needs for 
S. S.,89; (xvi) By C. Holmes: teachers should be godly, instructed, and anx- 
ious to teach, 91; lesson books and leaflets recommended, 92; Prayer-Book 
and Hymnal to be used, 93 ; rewards advisable, 95; (xvii) By J. J. Reese, Jr.: 
clergy should be present in S. S., children’s services useful, 99; neglect of 
parents, 101; Prayer-Book and Hymnal only to be used, 103; (xviii) By A. S. 
Lloyd: duties of teachers, 105; (xix) By W. M. Runk: on the methods of 
teaching the Bible, Prayer-Book, and Catechism, 111; (xx) By E. A. Bradley: 
communicants only to be teachers, Catechism the basis of all teaching, 115; 
Prayer-Book and Hymnal alone used, 116; object of S. S. to make loyal Church 
people, 120; Prayer-Book must be loyally taught, 126; (xxi) By J. S. Stone: 
on Church history in the Sunday-school, and how to teach it, 128. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND YOUNG MEN, article on “ How the Church may retain her 
hold upon young men after they emerge from the Sunday-School,” by H. Y. 
Satterlee, 55, 187-194; rectors ought to devote more time to the Sunday- 
school, 187; unreal methods of teaching cause of failure to retain young 
men, 188; the different services of the Prayer-Book to be used for instruc- 
tion besides the Catechism, 189; religious social influences to be cultivated, 
I9t; enthusiasm to be aroused in young men, 193; physical exercise a useful 
element, 194. 
SuTHON, Georgina, missionary to Japan. . . ‘+, + «& © ae 
SWEDEN, resolution of Synod of, relating to immigrants to United States . 54, 333 
SYNOD, Provincial, of Canada, see CANADA. 


y A 
TAVERNER, Richard, lay preacher, extract from sermon .... .. - 55,51 
TAXATION of property for support of religion. . . . . . . . . + . 53,113 
TEACHERS’ Sunday-school reference library . . . « . - « « « « + 55, 303 
TERRE Haute, S. Stephen’s, Easter _— Seo ese ens « «eee 
Texas, Diocese of, statistics . . Co ee ea ee 
TiTHEs, Bishop of Bath and Wells « On. « . s +0 « «ae 
Toronto, Diocese of, statistics, 53, 330; emprov ements ‘at S. James Church, 
54, 348. 
TOTAL abstinence contrary to Presbyterian confession of faith . . . . . 55, 218 
ToTreLs’ Miscellany. . . + « 
TRACTS reviewed, 54, 323- 3273 55, 312-316. —(For works ‘reviewed see INDEX II.) 
TRADE Schools, N. Y.,reporton . . o 0 0 5 Th, M3 
TRAVERS, Walter, case of, as an enordained priest considered oc «0 + awe 
Trinity College, Hartford, reportof. . . . . « + + © © © « + « St 343 
U. 
UNITY, report on, aeoareg to Prov. Synod of Canada . . - - 55, 344 


University Intelligence, 53, 315-323; 54, 347-350; 55, 343-345. — (See under 
name of University or ‘College. )— Of the South, decision in favor of, on 


taxation of property, 53, 320; summer school at Sewanee, 55, 347. 


V. 


VERMONT, Diocese of, statistics of. . . be iw « «> — 3 

VINCENT, Boyd, elected Bishop of Southern on —aee sf 

Voice of the Church of England in Episcopal ordination, articles on, by A. 
Lowndes, 200; 55, 31. See ENGLAND. 

Vooruis, Ernest, deposed ee ee a ee 
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W. 


WALEs, bequests for new bishopric in South, 55, 351 ; confirmations in, 54, 352. 

WASHINGTON, a Freemason, 55, 153. — Religious commemoration of his inaugura- 
tion, 53, 29s. 

WATERTOWN, gift of a church for Trinity parish. . . . 2. . «© « + + «© 327 

WEsT VIRGINIA, Diocese of, statistics of . . . o « « « 6 SB, 356 

WESTMINSTER Confession and standards, see under REUNION. 

WHitcIFT, the three Articles of, not the same as Parker’s, text of, 53, 211; objec- 
tions of Puritans against, 212; archbishop’s answer and challenge, 213; 
enforces conformity, 214; “reasons” of, 216; his Answer to the Admonition, 
and Defence of the Answer to the Admonition, 55, 31. 


WHITTINGHAM, Dean, case of, as an unordained priest considered . . . 43 
WILBUR, Sidney, deposed. . Se ed Wl ee oe ee a 
WILLIAMSON, S. V., bequests of . 325 
WINCHESTER, England, gift of veredes to Church of Ss. Thomes and Clement 327 
Wo FE HALL, Denver, Colorado, opening of . ee ae ae ee 
Wooo, J. G., naturalist, desthof 2... ww te et ht tk 8 lw eR BRS 


WUCHANG, China, laying foundation stone of churchat . . . . . . . 53, 294 
, 


York, Convocation of, action on “pause” rubric . .« . 2 « « + « « 55,335 
Yompa, West Africa, bishop for . .... +c -ececeece « - SS, 209 


IV. 


' Ender to Books Recommended. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
AT the Foot of the Mountain. By Esme Stuart . ...... 54, 312 
Beecucrorr at Rockstone. By Miss C. M. Yonge + & + & goo « Tae 
C#DWALLA; or, The Saxons in the Isle of Wight. By Frank Cooper . 54, 313 
Capture of the Wight: A romance of Carisbrooke Castle in 1488. By 


Frank Cooper . . —< ’ ee © 88 , 313 
Christmas Posy. By Mrs. Molesworth . ia o « « + 5G, 314 
DRAGON of the North: A tale of the Normans is in It aly. " By E J. Oswald 54, 313 
Epcar’s Wife. By Esme Stuart. . ; + « « eae 
Every-day Heroes: Stories of bravery during the queen's re ign 0 0 « o OH 33 
From Life. By Phoebe Allen. . . (ese 6 8 ee ww oe 
GorDon, The Life of. By Sir W. Butler . ies he 2 oe Se ew 
Harry Wilde; a tale of the brine and the breeze. By Gordon 


Stables, R. ‘ (+ ee he ee ee ee Se 
Henry the Fifth, Tes L ife of. By A.J. Church .. 2. 6s. + + + « GG, 28 
In Scorn of Consequence; or, My brother's keeper. By Theodora Corrie 55, 301 
ee ee ee ee 
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Jungle Jack; or, To the East after elephants. By C. H. Eden 

LAWRENCE, Lord, Life of. By Sir R. Temple . . . 

Little Christian’s pilgrimage; or, The story of the Pilgrims’ Progr ress 
simply told. By H.L. Taylor. . . . «© - © + «© «© «© © @ « 

Livingstone, Life of. By T. Hug Se a a mee ee te 

Miss Neville’s discovery. By A. Eubule- Eva ans ee 

Mother’s Golden Guineas. By Annette Lyster . 

Mrs. Smith’s Lodgers. By F. E. Reade 

POPULATION of an old pear-tree. By E. van Bruy see! 

ReED-LETTER Saints. S.P.C.K. . . 

Robin Goodfellow’s brother. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes 

Saint Anne’s Court. By C.E.M.... . ‘ 

THE Way Home. By Helen Shipton . 

Three Little Socialists. By Alice F. Tackson a eer 

UncLe Guy. By Lady Dunboyne .. . ge AOS eS ee 

Under the Palmyras. By Mrs. Jerome Mercier . ee ee ee 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By George Hooper. . . . . - + + © « « 

York and Lancaster Rose. By Annie Keary . ee 


FOR PARISH LIBRARY. 


ABRAHAM, his life and times. By W. J. Deane . 

CHURCH, The, and the Eastern Empire. By H. F. Tose : 

Church, The, and the Puritans. By H. O. Wakeman 

Church, The, and the Roman Empire. By A. Carr 

Church, The, of the early Fathers. By A. Plummer. . 

Church, The English, in the Middle Ages. By W. Hunt 

Church, The English, in other lands. By H. W. Tucker 

Counter Reformation, The. By A. W. Ward he 

DANIEL, his life and times. By H. Deane 

David, his life and times. By W. J. Deane . 

ELIJAH, his life and times. By W. Milligan . Poet ee ae ae 
Evangelical, The, Revival in the eighteenth century. By Canon Overton 
HILDEBRAND and his times. By Rev. W. R. W. Stephens : 
History, The, of the Reformation in England. By Canon Perry . 
History, A, of the University of Cambridge. By J. B. Mullinger 
History, A, of the University of Oxford. By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick 
IsatAH, his life and times. By S. R. Driver . wine 
MoskEs, and his recent critics. Edited by T. W. Chambers 

Moses, his life and times. By G. R awlinson . . 

Popes, The, and the Hohenstaufen. By Hugo Balz ani . 

SAMUEL and Saul, their lives and times. By W. J. Deane. 
WYcLIFFE, and movements for reform. By R.L. Poole... . « « 


55, 301 
54, 298 


54, 313 
54, 298 
55, jor 
55, 301 
54, 313 
54, 314 
54, 314 
55, 301 
55, 301 
55, 301 
54, 312 
54, 312 
54, 312 


54, 314 


55, 267 
54, 293 
54, 202 
54, 291 
54, 290 
54, 293 


54, 204 
55, 278 
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54, 291 
54, 293 


54, 201 
54, 291 
55, 276 
55, 255 
55, 269 
54, 294 
§5, 271 
54, 294 
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AN EIGHT PER CENT. 


INCOME. 





THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


WILLARD E. WINNER, President. 


Incorporated 18838. 


Capital, $500,000. 


OFFER 


8% 


GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE. 87% 


KANSAS CITY REALTY. 


8% 


REAL ESTATE BONDS. 8% 


PROFIT PARTICIPATING. 


6 % 


IMPROVED REAL ESTATE BONDS. 6% 


OFFICE AND BANKING BUILDING AT KANSAS CITY, WITH STOCK BONUS. 





sae Send for our Pamphlet, an Eight Per Cent. Income and regular Monthly 
Circular, mailed to any address, free of expense. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


50 State Street, ~ 


Boston. 





Missouri Trust Gompany, 
SEDALIA, MISSOURI. 
Capital and Surplus, $225,000 





Authorized by charter to receive and 
execute trusts, and act as agent for any 
person or corporation. 

Has had fourteen years’ experience, and 
invested three and a half millions without loss 
to anybody. 

In addition to other business it issues 


6 Per Cent. Certified Bonds and Debentures 


secured by first mortgages lodged with 
trustees. 

Also give special attention to the invest- 
ment of church and endowment funds and 
other funds in first mortgages at the highest 
rate obtainable with safety. 

Refers by gg to Rt. Rev. D. S. 
Tuttle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Missouri, Ss. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. if ‘I. Wilkins, Sedalia, Mo. 

Address the Company, or O. A. CRAN- 
DALL, President. 





AGENCY OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp. 
Trustess :< John Eaward Taylor, Esq., Proprietor 
“Manchester Guardian.’ 


Head Office: 4 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 


The Agents in New York issue the Cheques 
of this Bank which correspond to Government 
Notes, payable without Discount in every country 
throughout the world. 

They are the best possible currency for Trav- 
ellers to carry when visiting any part of the world, 
as well as for parties to reinit. 

During the past summer upwards of 2,000 
Americans have used the Cheque Bank System, 
and regard the same as the cheapest, safest and 
best system of carrying money in Foreign coun- 
tries. 

Send for Circulars to 


E. J. Mathews & Company, Agents, 


No. 2 Wall St., New York. 


The late Right Honorable John Bright was one of the 
original Shareholders and Trustees of this Bank, and re- 
mained such until the day of his decease, 
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LEHIGH VALLEY 


~> RAILROAD - 


AMERICA'S GRANDEST SCENERY. 





THE POPULAR ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


EASTON, WILKESBARRE, GENEVA, ROCHESTER, 
BETHLEHEM, PITTSTON, WAVERLY, BUFFALO, 
ALLENTOWN, SCRANTON, WATKINS’ GLEN, NIAGARA FALLS, 
MAUCH CHUNK, _ ITHACA, ELMIRA, TORONTO, 


DETROIT, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, AND ALL POINTS WEST. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 


ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY. NO DUST. NO SMOKE, 


TICKET OFFICES. — New York: General Eastern Office, 235 Broadway; Depot foot of 
Cortlandt Street; Depot foot of Desbrosses Street; all Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Offices, and Dodd’s 
Transfer Company’s offices. PHILADELPHIA: 624 and 836 Chestnut Street; P. & R. Depot, Ninth and 
Green Streets; P. & R. Depot, Third and Berks Streets. 

Ke The Mountain and Valley Scenery traversed by this line is the most beautiful and pic- 

turesque in America, embracing the romantic Valleys of the Susquehanna and Lehigh, and 
the historic Wyoming. Ask for Tickets via ‘‘ Lehigh Valley Route.” 


E. B, BYINGTON, H. STANLEY GOODWIN, 
Gen’l Pass Agent, Maucu Cuunk, Pa. Gen’l Supt., BeTHLrenem, Pa. 
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<3] MISCELLANEOUS. [eX 
REATAMERICAN BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 
T 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 

THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 

A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Cer Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 6 
to oocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
% lbs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ordering be 
particular and state if = want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, ‘ 
perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No eombug. Remember we deal only in Pure 
Goods. Send at once fora Trial Order tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 
particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 3: and 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P. O. Box 287. 

















INLESS ECHAMS 


CoAT EICINE Gunes AS - 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and 
Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on_ the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensa- 
tions. The First Dose will give Relief in Twenty Minutes, This is no fiction. Every Sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a ve ged Medicine. 

Beecuam’s Pits, taken as directed, will quickly REsToRg FEMALES to complete health, Fora 


Weak Stomach; Impaired Digestion; Disordered Liver; 


They Act Hke Magic:—a /ew doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the muscular 
System; restoring long-lost noc ps mney | bringing back the KEEN EDGE OF APPETITE, and arousing with the Rosgsup 


oF Heactu the whole physical energy of the human frame, These are “ facts ’’ admitted by thousands, in all classes 
of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that Bescuam’s Pitts HAVE THE LarGcEst 
Sate oF ANY Patent Mepicine in THE Wortp, Full directions with each Box. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Drugeists generally, B. F. ALLEN & ©O., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for the 
United States, wuo (if your druggist does not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 








J.R. JUDD & CO., 


101, 103 & 105 W. 36th St., New York. 
The - Most - Reliable - Athletic - Furnishers, 


SUPPLIES FOR 








Tennis, Runnirg, Base-Ball, Bicycling, 
Foot-Ball, Skating, Gymnastics, Lacrosse, 
Shooting, Fencing, Fishing, Rowing- 
Machines, Pulley-weights, Chest-bars, etc. 
INDIAN CLUBS AND NEW STYLE DUMB-BELLS. 
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